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1 
Introduction 


There is an extensive research literature on the topic of class size. This 
can be gauged by the many reviews on the topic referred to in this book. 
We have ourselves contributed to this literature. Given this situation, 
the reader might be forgiven for wondering why we have written a long 
document on class size. Indeed, an admittedly mischievous colleague 
recently warned us that ‘no one reads books now’. 

There are a number of reasons why we felt compelled to write 
this book. Perhaps the main reason was that we had something to say 
about class size which was not present in previous studies, reports and 
media coverage, and that we had not fully expressed in our own previous 
writings. There was still a sense of unfinished business, a feeling often 
provoked when we saw yet another media report on what we often 
thought were highly dubious claims about class size. Our experience and 
our research told us a very different story, which we wanted to give a full 
airing. 

As we describe in Chapter 3, it was also our view that although the 
literature on the topic of class size is extensive, most of the published 
material takes the form of commentary on, or secondary analysis and 
reviews of, existing studies. The number of what we call ‘dedicated’ 
studies is actually quite small. What is more, most of the existing studies 
have been limited in effect to studying the correlation between class size 
and academic attainment. There is very little on how class size affects 
the range of classroom processes, like teaching, grouping practices and 
peer relations, and how class size is in turn affected by other aspects of 
the classroom environment, like classroom space, and characteristics of 
the students in the class. The narrow focus on academic attainment has 


got in the way of a full appreciation of the effects of a large class, and an 
understanding of the potential of small classes. 

There has, in other words, been a lot of research and commentary 
on whether there is an association between class size and attainment, but 
very little attention to why there might be an association (or indeed why 
there may not be a connection — we explain this point later). In contrast, 
we felt we had a lot to say about a wider perspective on class size effects, 
and only a book-length document would be able to fully capture what 
we have learned about the interconnections between class size and 
classroom processes, classroom features and the characteristics of the 
pupils. 

We state early on in this book that class size is important, but that 
the usual ways of thinking about it miss the way it has an effect. This 
view is based on our reading of the literature on class size, our extensive 
research on class size and classroom processes, and our long experience 
of school teaching (AR) and research (PB and AR) in classrooms. In our 
view, much of the discussion about class size has taken place in ignorance 
of the very real effects it has. These effects only become evident when 
one looks closely at what goes on in classrooms, an approach which has 
been neglected in an era of big data and econometric approaches. Our 
work provides a significant counter argument to the views arising from 
such neglect. 

This book offers several new approaches, including 


1. the identification of and solution to two ‘class size conundrums’ 
(CSCs) that underpin the often aggressive arguments about class 
size: CSC1 — How can we reconcile negative and positive views 
about class size effects? and CSC2 — Why are the effects of class size 
not more pronounced? 

2. adetailed analysis of a range of data sources from the largest study 
worldwide on class size effects, including detailed classroom obser- 
vations, case studies, national questionnaire surveys and interviews 

3. an overriding model which shows how class size works through 
interconnections with other processes and features in the classroom 

4. the identification of key pedagogical implications for teachers and 
schools. 


The topic of class size might be considered a relatively ‘niche’ area, and 
one not of general educational interest. But in order to fully understand 
class size effects, as we try to do in this book, we necessarily need to 
connect with a wide range of topics in education. These include methods 
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of teaching and classroom management, the administrative aspects of 
teaching, the curriculum and classroom tasks, approaches to grouping 
pupils, inclusion and inequalities, relationships between teachers 
and pupils —- and between pupils, the provision for pupils with Special 
educational needs and disabilities (SEND), the deployment of teaching 
assistants, and well-being and teacher retention. All these topics have 
importance in relation to class size, and are covered in this book. 

The book is intended to be accessible to a wide range of readers, not 
just academics, and to have international relevance. The authors live and 
work in the UK and the research on which this book is based is also based 
in the UK, so the examples and conclusions will inevitably reflect this. 
However, we are confident that the issues, findings and recommenda- 
tions described in this book are applicable to many countries. As we shall 
see shortly, the class size debate is occurring in many countries around 
the world and the literature on class size effects is now international. 

Over the years, we have given many presentations on the topic 
of class size and been asked a number of intriguing, and on occasion 
challenging, questions. Sometimes we realised that questions asked 
had in fact been addressed by our research, but they had not been fully 
analysed or written up. This book provided the opportunity to fully work 
through the extensive data collected in our Class Size and Pupil Adult 
Ratio (CSPAR) study. As we describe in various places in this book, 
this was a very large-scale project with national questionnaire surveys, 
detailed case studies and extensive systematic observations, and the data 
are perhaps the most extensive and rigorous ever collected on the topic of 
class size. We give references to this work later on. In addition, we were 
also able to integrate insights from more recent projects such as MAST 
and SENSE, which we describe more fully in due course (we recommend 
consulting the Glossary to keep track of the various acronyms). Many of 
the results found here have never been published before and those that 
have were in academic journals and not always accessible to a wider 
readership. Most importantly, this is the first opportunity we have had to 
integrate the results from separate papers into a coherent and overriding 
narrative. 

We shall see later in this chapter that we have addressed the points 
that have bothered us about the evidence on class size in terms of four 
main aims and the two class size conundrums (CSCs). To address these 
aims and CSCs, in this book we work through a careful conceptual and 
empirical analysis, which we believe leads us to new and strong insights 
that help inform practice and policy. 
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It might also be helpful to say what this book is not about. This book 
is not so concerned with more macro issues such as school structures 
and management, and school funding and resourcing. What makes this 
book distinctive is its concern with what goes on in classrooms, and with 
how extensive and targeted analysis of this in relation to class size helps 
us better understand the puzzles about effects that have underpinned 
commentary on class size for decades. Throughout, we attempt to see 
the class size issue, and the effects of class size, through the eyes of 
individual teachers and pupils in classrooms, rather than as part of an 
abstract argument about resources. 


The classroom context 


In education we are often exercised by big issues. To pick just three: 
curriculum and assessment arrangements, the benefits or not of 
ability grouping or selective schools, and whether traditional or more 
progressive approaches to teaching are best. Rarely, however, do we look 
analytically at the classroom environment within which children and 
teachers spend their working days, and which has the most immediate 
influence on teaching and learning. Even research and commentary on 
effective teaching and schooling tends to concentrate on what the teacher 
does, and on school structures and policies, rather than attending to the 
classroom environment within which the teacher works, and children 
learn. 

We tend to take the classroom environment for granted, no doubt 
because its familiarity clouds our awareness of its distinctive features. 
But the classroom is unusual in many ways, with several defining physical 
features that make it very different to other environments, for example, 
the home and the workplace. It will typically have a recognisable shape 
to the layout of desks and tables, sometimes in rows, sometimes put 
together in groups, and the teacher will often be positioned at the front 
of the classroom close to a board. There will often, in primary schools at 
least, be a range of displays around the room, sometimes relatively bare 
at the start of term, and often by the end of the year a dazzling array 
of art work, children’s written work and resources such as number lines 
and maps. The nature of the activities and culture will also be distinctive. 
Walter Doyle (1986) showed how the classroom has a number of 
distinctive elements, including what he calls ‘multidimensionality’ 
(the classroom is often a crowded place, and there is a large quantity 
of events and tasks in the classroom) and ‘simultaneity’ (many things 
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happen at once in classrooms, perhaps especially in primary schools). 
Christine Howe (2010) pointed out that in classrooms children are 
usually in ‘performance’ mode — performing for the teacher — rather than 
in ‘cooperative’ mode - working with each other on tasks. Classroom 
life is also only possible if everyone, teachers and pupils, follows rules, 
conventions and sanctions, most of which are quite ritualistic and would 
seem very odd indeed in any other environment. 

One of the most basic and yet peculiar things about the classroom 
is that it comprises often one teacher — who is in charge — and multiple 
children - sometimes, as in England, over 30 pupils. This is very different 
to other environments, for example, and most obviously, to the home 
environment, where typically there will be far fewer children. This 
difference in learning environments is important. We argue, consistent 
with the social pedagogical approach we develop in this book, that 
teaching and learning do not, as is often assumed, take place in some 
kind of environmental vacuum, out of context. Instead, both teachers 
and pupils necessarily have to adapt to the classroom context which they 
inhabit for much of the school day, and which influences them in subtle 
but profound ways. As we argue in more detail in Chapter 2, properties 
and characteristics of the classroom environment, and in particular the 
number of pupils, exert important but often unrecognised influences on 
teachers and pupils. We feel that much of the discussion about class size 
has taken place in ignorance of the very real effects evident only when 
one looks closely at what goes on in classrooms. It is our view that under- 
standing of these influences on pupils and teachers, and ways in which 
teachers can adapt to and make the most of the number of children in 
the class, is woefully underdeveloped — but much needed. The overriding 
aim of this book is to better understand the educational influence and 
implications of the size of school classes. 


What is class size? 


Although this question may appear straightforward, in practice there 
are a number of complications, one of which being that terms like class 
size and pupil—teacher ratios (PTRs) have been used interchangeably. 
PTRs are usually calculated by dividing the full-time equivalent pupils on 
a school’s roll by the full-time equivalent number of qualified teachers. 
PTRs are different from class size because they take no account of, for 
example, non-contact time. It should not be assumed that teachers 
entered into the calculation are teaching for all the time and that the 
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pupil element in the PTR is a smaller figure than in the class size figures. 
PTRs are important for administrative purposes because they are closely 
related to funds spent per child. Given the huge increase in UK schools 
in recent years of paraprofessionals such as teaching assistants (we say 
more about this trend throughout the book), it might seem more realistic 
to calculate a pupil—adult ratio (where adults would include all class- 
room-based teaching and non-teaching staff) but this would assume 
that non-teaching staff were equivalent to teaching staff — an assumption 
that many would challenge. Although class size figures are probably 
more helpful as a guide to what pupils experience in schools, figures 
on PTRs are commonly given, and for some purposes class sizes are not 
available. Much research, including international comparisons, is often 
only available in terms of PTRs, and this needs to be remembered when 
assessing and comparing the results. 

Class size might seem to be an obvious and easily available 
measure, but there are a number of complications. We shall see that the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD), 
which provides annual statistics on education across the world, 
calculates class size by dividing the number of children by the number 
of classes. This is a highly generalised figure and the resulting average 
is very unlikely to be actually found in any of the classrooms in a school. 
We have never come across a headteacher who makes decisions about 
class sizes by using the formula used by the OECD. Class sizes will need 
to respond to a number of factors including pupil attainment level and 
age — younger primary children are likely to be organised in smaller 
classes, for example. On top of this, the number of children actually 
in the class at any time may be different to the number according to 
the class register; children may be away or out of the classroom, for 
example, and the extent of absences may vary from school to school. 
Moreover, over the course of the school year the number of children 
may change. 

These characteristics of class size and PTR measures are not trivial. 
Generally speaking, it is preferable for a measure of class size to be 
closely tied to a child’s experience of it, if it is to be precise enough to be 
examined in relation to educational progress. From a social pedagogical 
point of view, as developed in this book, the class size experienced by 
a student on a moment by moment basis is the unit most likely to be 
connected to pupil learning and teaching. As we shall see, this is the 
approach that has guided the systematic observation studies we have 
conducted. 
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Facts on class size 


The OECD regularly publishes figures on class sizes and pupil- 
teacher ratios (along with a wealth of other useful educational data) 
in a document called ‘Education at a Glance’. As we have seen, class 
size is calculated by dividing the number of students enrolled by the 
number of classes. At the time of writing the latest official figures refer 
to the situation in 2017. The average class size for all OECD countries 
was 21 pupils for publicly funded primary schools and 22 for lower 
secondary (figures for upper secondary are more difficult to determine 
because students often attend several different classes, depending on 
the subject area). Class sizes vary between countries around the world, 
as can be seen in Table 1.1, which shows a few selected countries. 
(Exact data on class sizes in the Education at a Glance documents are 
not always easy to determine, because they are presented as bar charts. 
Here we use exact class size data from 2017 taken from OECD. Stat: 
OECD 2019.) 


Table 1.1: OECD average class size data (2017). 


Country Primary Lower secondary 
Australia 23.6 22.2 
Denmark 21 21.2 
Finland 19.6 19.1 
France 23.7 25.2 
Germany 20.9 23.9 
Israel 26.5 28.1 
Japan 27.2 32.2 
Luxembourg 15.9 19.1 
Slovenia 18.4 19.9 
Spain 21.9 25.4 
Sweden 19.5 21.2 
UK 26.7 23.1 
USA 20.8 29.7 


*Data for all public and private institutions. From OECD Average class size by 
type of institution for 2017 (OECD 2019). 


It can be seen from Table 1.1 that average primary class sizes in 2017 


were, for example, Australia 24, Germany 21, Finland 20, France 24, 
Spain 22, United States 21. The UK had one of the largest average class 
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sizes at primary level (27), exceeded within OECD countries only by 
Chile, Japan and Israel (OECD 2019). Class sizes at lower secondary 
are usually bigger than at primary, for example, the United States has 
26, and France 25. The UK is unusual in that average class sizes at lower 
secondary tend to be lower than primary: 23 versus 27. This trend is 
also true but to a lesser extent in Australia: 24 primary versus 22 lower 
secondary. 

Though helpful as a general guide, we need to be careful about 
what we take from these national statistics. They can vary quite a bit 
between regions of the same country, especially in large countries with 
very different regions like the United States and China (Lai et al. 2016). 
Others have pointed out that official statistics on average class sizes, 
for example as provided by the OECD or the US National Center for 
Education Statistics, can be misleading because they are based on overall 
student numbers per teacher rather than class sizes as experienced by 
teachers and pupils on a day to day basis. This is quite an issue in the 
United States where class sizes in Nevada, Arizona, Utah, Oregon and 
Michigan, for example, are estimated to be in reality nearer 30 — far 
higher than the official and much smaller estimates. (for example, 
Guerra and Brush 2015). 

In the UK there are signs that population increases and 
demographic changes are leading to a projected increase in primary- 
aged children in England, and in some areas, given the increased 
populations, there is a desperate need for school places, which in 
turn can result in very large primary schools and large class sizes. The 
UK’s The Independent reported on a 2017 survey by the Association of 
Teachers and Lecturers, the results of which indicated that more than 
half of teachers had seen a significant rise in class sizes as a result, they 
said, of underfunding (Pells 2017). ‘Full Fact’, a UK independent fact- 
checking charity, found that in 2016 around 540,000 primary school 
pupils in English state-funded schools were in classes with 31 or more 
pupils, as were about 300,000 secondary school pupils. They point 
out that this is not new — the numbers of pupils in very large classes 
have been in the hundreds of thousands ever since 2006. However, 
the proportion of pupils in classes of 31 or more had risen in primary 
schools over the past four years, from 11.4 per cent of pupils in 2012 to 
12.9 per cent in 2016. Up until 2011 it had been falling, from a peak of 
15.2 per cent in 2006. Moreover, 40,000 pupils were in classes of 36 or 
more in state-funded primary schools in England in 2016, though this 
represents just 1 per cent of the pupil population (Full Fact 2017). 
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One contributory complication in the UK is that the current 
Conservative Government’s reluctance to allow Local Authorities (LAs) 
to plan for school places. Similarly, the government’s commitment 
to so-called ‘free schools’ (set up by independent groups and funded 
directly from government) and academy status (also funded directly) 
make it difficult for LAs to plan for extra numbers. Indeed, perversely, 
LAs are currently forbidden from building new schools, even when there 
is a clear need. 

We should note here that in some less-developed countries there 
may be very large class sizes (in Kenya, for example, there are around 80 
in a class). There may also be many other fundamental, structural issues 
(Duflo et al. 2015), which makes policies regarding changes to class size 
less obviously applicable. 


Debate over class size 


There has been, over many years, a sustained and often aggressive 
argument about class size around the world, for example, in the United 
States, Canada, UK, Holland, France, Australia, New Zealand, Hong 
Kong and Singapore. Given that class sizes are related to the number 
of teachers employed and teachers’ salaries comprise a major part of 
education expenditure, one can see that the financial stakes are very 
high, and understand why the arguments about class size are so heated. 

As we shall see, there are quite different views about whether 
class size is or is not important for teaching and pupil learning. These 
different points of view can reflect differences in views about what 
counts as effective teaching, for example, between a traditional, 
knowledge-based curriculum, taught through whole class methods of 
teaching, where class size is less important, compared to a more learner- 
centred, differentiated approach to teaching, where smaller classes are 
more obviously important. But the debate over class size is also often 
intensely political, and in most countries there are conflicting positions 
adopted by different political parties. Competing lobbies often split on 
party lines, with those on the left usually more pro small classes and 
those on the right less so. 

In the United States there was something of a golden age of interest 
in class size in the 1980s, with several large-scale and high-profile studies. 
The most famous study, as we shall see, was the Tennessee STAR project, 
and this was the inspiration for an interest in the benefits of small classes 
across the world. There were other US projects; for example, SAGE, 
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Primetime and California, and for a time there was a lot of attention to 
the potential value of class size reduction (CSR). Interest in small class 
sizes has waned a lot in recent years, not the least as a result of the strong 
pressures on federal and state finances. Searches of recent schedules for 
the annual meetings of the American Educational Research Association 
(AERA), which attracts the largest gathering of educational researchers 
anywhere in the world, shows very few papers on the class size issue. This 
reveals a lack of interest in, and also funding for, research on the topic. 
This, though, stands in marked contrast to the views of many teachers in 
schools, as we discuss below. 

In Australia and New Zealand there has been in recent years 
a big battle over class size. In Australia, class size is one of the most 
contentious topics in education. There have been strongly worded 
reports indicating that reducing class sizes does not have an appreciable 
effect on pupil attainment (for example, Victorian Competition & 
Efficiency Commission — see report in Herald Sun, Hosking 2014), 
along with influential and sceptical reviews by academics, especially 
John Hattie (2009), which have in turn been roundly criticised by 
Australian teacher unions and academics such as Zyngier (2014). 
In New Zealand, the class size issue has also received a lot of media 
and political attention, and forceful reaction led to a reversal of a 
government decision to change pupil-teacher ratios in the compulsory 
schooling sector. 

A similarly heated argument has taken place in Canada, with 
arguments for and against the benefits of smaller classes. As in other 
countries, austerity in public finances has put pressure on school class 
sizes, and teacher unions have been at the forefront of the defence of 
class size reductions. Several regional governments in Canada have 
included caps on class sizes in the early grades or fixed pupil-teacher 
ratios in policies intended to improve school achievement. 

In France in recent years there has been a large-scale class size 
reduction initiative, part of President Macron’s efforts to deal with 
inequality. Starting in the 2019/20 school year, the idea was to reduce 
class sizes progressively in more first- and second-year classes (6-7 and 
7-8 years old) to affect about 320,000 children, or about 15-20 per cent 
of pupils of that age. The policy behind the reduction — which involves the 
hiring of 3,000 to 4,000 teachers — is designed to be a fight against social 
inequalities, giving pupils from disadvantaged backgrounds ‘a good 
start’. The policy has not been universally well received and, perhaps 
unexpectedly, this includes teachers’ trade unions (Melander 2018). 
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The debate over class size is also heated in Singapore, which has 
a high average class size among OECD countries. While the Singapore 
government for more than two decades has held out against any 
reduction in class sizes, opposition politicians and associations have 
called for smaller classes, highlighting the benefits to students’ academic 
achievements, the development of soft skills, and reducing parents’ 
dependence on private tuition. 

Arguments over class size can be closely connected to political 
positioning and even election commitments. A good example of this is in 
Hong Kong where the policy of class size reduction in the earlier grades 
in primary schools was part of intense political lobbying before the intro- 
duction of a small class size policy in 2009/10 (see Lee 2016). One of the 
authors (PB), who is an Honorary Professor at the Education University 
of Hong Kong, sat in on an extremely acrimonious debate in the Hong 
Kong Legislative Council, where positions for and against smaller class 
sizes were adopted by competing parties in upcoming elections, with 
attempts to draw in the (reluctant) academics who were present to 
support competing positions. 

In the UK, there have been periodic arguments about class size over 
many years. In the late 1990s the Labour Government was sufficiently 
persuaded about the negative effect of large class sizes to introduce a 
relatively modest cap of 30 in a class for children aged up to 7 years of 
age. From 1998, all four UK administrations introduced this promise 
into legislation. One of these — the Scottish Parliament — decided in 2010 
to reduce classes to 25 and even suggested going down to 18, although 
the latter never happened, largely due to the costs involved in providing 
teachers and buildings. 

More recently, in September 2014, there was a lengthy debate in 
the UK Parliament, with the opposition Labour education spokesperson 
accusing the Conservative-led Government of presiding over a massive 
increase in the number of class sizes over 30. This was contrasted 
with the policy of the previous Labour administration to outlaw class 
sizes over 30, as we have seen. In her reply, the Education Secretary 
dismissed claims about rising class sizes as scaremongering and, as 
is often the way in political arguments, sought to blame the current 
situation on the failings of the previous (Labour) administration. The 
debate on class size was long, with the verbatim account in Hansard 
running to many pages. 

A consistent feature of the class size debate across the world has 
been the wide gap between two marked and opposing points of view. 
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A positive view on small classes (and a negative view on 
large classes) 


On the one hand, there are those who are convinced that fewer pupils 
in a class is better for the pupils and for the teacher. As we shall see in 
this book, teachers are often of the view that larger classes cause them 
problems that mean it is difficult to teach as well as they would like and 
that pupils’ learning is hindered. Small classes, on the other hand, allow 
a better context for teaching and meeting pupils’ needs. 

In the UK, a survey of 4,360 teachers in 2015 conducted for TES 
Global, the parent company of the Times Educational Supplement (TES), 
found that class sizes were the single most important factor thought to 
improve student learning (56 per cent of the sample); more important 
than better teacher pay (19 per cent), better professional development 
(11 per cent), more teaching time (8 per cent) and better school 
leadership (4 per cent) (Wiggins 2016). In 2012, the head of one of 
the UK’s teachers’ unions made the point on the BBC Radio 4 Today 
programme that class size matters because every extra pupil adds to 
the burden of a teacher. A survey of teachers conducted in 2009 by the 
Association of Teachers and Lecturers (ATL) (see The Telegraph 2009) 
found that almost all felt that there should be a maximum number of 
pupils in a class, a quarter believed that current pupil to teacher ratios 
were unacceptable, and the majority felt that large class sizes adversely 
affected both pupil concentration and participation and teachers’ stress 
levels. 

On 28 September 2018, in an unprecedented show of solidarity, 
hundreds of headteachers from England and Wales attended a rally in 
central London protesting about the drop in central funding for schools 
since 2010. The main complaint was the effect funding cuts were having 
on staffing levels, working conditions and larger class sizes. 

In the United States, the near silence from many educational 
researchers about class size, as described above, stands in marked 
contrast to the anger from practitioners about large classes. It only 
requires a quick Internet search to reveal a chorus of anguished 
complaints from teachers and teacher representatives about large class 
sizes, which have also found expression in well-attended marches and 
protests about overcrowding and large class sizes in Arizona, Nevada 
and Kentucky, as well as Los Angeles and Oakland in California, Denver 
in Colorado and in Virginia and West Virginia (Sainato 2019). News 
websites have reported on large class sizes in Arizona and a large protest 
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march on the Arizona State Capitol in the spring of 2018 (Associated 
Press and Chuck 2018). 

As in other countries around the world, it is clear that teachers in 
the United States feel their voices are not being heard by policy makers 
and researchers. There are important consequences, with growing 
teacher dissatisfaction and evidence that teachers are leaving the 
profession or moving to private and charter schools where class sizes are 
much smaller. 

Parents in general worry about large class sizes. The Times 
newspaper (27 August 2014) carried a headline ‘Thousands of pupils 
crammed into “cattle classes”’ and referred to government figures which 
showed that one in eight primary school children are taught in classes 
with more than 30 pupils. The piece also refers to a survey of 2,000 
parents, some of whom thought too many children were being squeezed 
into classrooms, with a negative impact on one-to-one attention. 

A private education provides a number of likely advantages, 
including extracurricular activities and entry into valuable social and 
future employment networks. However, one of the main reasons parents 
in the UK give for spending money on private education is that class sizes 
are smaller. The expectation presumably is that small classes allow a 
better quality of teaching, more individual attention to pupils’ individual 
characteristics and a higher level of performance. 

The Headmasters’ and Headmistresses’ Conference (HMC) - a 
professional association of headteachers of leading fee-paying schools — 
makes great play on their website of how HMC independent schools have 
some of the lowest student-staff ratios in UK schools, with an astonishing 
one teacher for every nine pupils compared with one teacher for every 
22 pupils in the state sector (HMC n.d.). They argue that smaller class 
sizes are ‘proven’ to improve academic achievement as the ability to 
spend more time with each child allows teachers to get to know their 
personal strengths, weaknesses and learning styles, ensuring that their 
individual needs are met. 

There has been a lot of media interest in very large school sizes 
and large class sizes. An investigation by BBC News, in 2017, found that 
Brighouse High Academy School in West Yorkshire had a Year 9 maths 
class where one teacher had 46 pupils. Understandably one 13-year-old 
is reported to have said: ‘It’s difficult to learn because there’s so many 
people around you, so you’re not focusing as much on the lesson’ (Rhodes 
2017). 

Some academics and researchers around the world have a positive 
story to tell about small classes. In the United States there have been 
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several high-profile research projects, the most well known being 
the STAR project in Tennessee (Finn and Achilles 1999). This was 
instigated and funded by local politicians and unions. They employed a 
commendable randomised experimental design in which children and 
teachers within schools were allocated to small (average 17) and larger 
(average 23) classes. We will examine the results in the next chapter, but 
here we note that one of the principal investigators, Chuck Achilles, went 
on to champion the view that small classes are so important that they 
should be the cornerstone of education policy (Achilles 2000). Senior 
figures in US educational research, like Anderson (2000), Berliner and 
Glass (2014), Biddle and Berliner (2002a and b) and Brophy (2000), 
are also clear about the important ways small class sizes can enhance 
student learning. 

Recently, Whitmore Schanzenbach (2016), a US economist, has 
reviewed the evidence for long-term effects of class size and concludes 
that the academic literature strongly supports the common-sense view 
that class size has an important effect on student outcomes. She argues 
that ‘Money saved today by increasing class size sizes will be offset by 
social and educational costs in the future’ (76). 

As we describe in more detail below, two recent European govern- 
ment-supported programmes of research have been started, seeking 
to evaluate the effects of class size initiatives. In France, at the time of 
writing, there is a government-led policy to reduce class sizes in the early 
grades of school (see Bressoux 2016) and in Norway there has been a 
recent large-scale, government-backed initiative to increase teacher 
density in the four youngest grades in school (see Solheim and Opheim 
2019). The Norway approach is not the same as a reduction in class size, 
but it is an allied development, with the presumed benefit of increasing 
teacher support for pupil learning and achievement. 

Some of the most interesting developments in policy and practice 
with regard to class size have occurred recently in East Asia (see 
chapters in Blatchford et al. 2016b). It is worth considering these 
developments in terms of how they contrast with recent government 
policies in the UK. Conservative-led governments in the UK since 
2010 have held to a familiar narrative of the need for educational 
‘reforms’ involving a more teacher- and knowledge-based curriculum, 
and a move from coursework to high stakes and more difficult end of 
year tests. There has also been a championing of whole class teaching 
methods, supposedly used in places like Shanghai, because of how 
well they perform on the OECD’s Programme for International Student 
Assessment (PISA) international rankings. But paradoxically, in regions 
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like Shanghai there has been a move toward small class teaching as part 
of government educational reforms to move from a teacher-dominated 
to a more learner-centred pedagogy. Interestingly, these developments 
are in part at least informed by knowledge of Western research such as 
the STAR project. Governments in a number of countries and regions, 
for example, in Shanghai, Nanjing, Hong Kong, Taiwan and Macau, are 
seeking to reduce class sizes, not so much to raise educational standards, 
as in the West, but because they are no longer satisfied with their school 
education which is characterised by a teacher-dominated, high stakes 
examination-oriented culture, with high pressure on students and a lack 
of creativity and independent learning. It is perhaps telling that, despite 
the high performance on test scores, PISA results have also shown that 
Korean students have the lowest expressed interest in mathematics, 
and Hong Kong students have low interest in reading for enjoyment 
(Lai et al. 2016). 

The approach to small classes in Asia has often been expressed in 
terms ofa distinct approach to teaching, called ‘small class teaching’ (SCT) 
or ‘small class education’ (SCE), rather than just (or even) a reduction in 
the number of pupils. In China, this was expressed in the National Outline 
for Medium and Long-term Education Reform and Development (2010- 
2020). Shanghai was the pioneer and leader of SCT in China since the 
late 1990s and its ground-breaking work made a significant impact on 
SCE/SCT in various regions of China. However, in the past decade, there 
has been a stagnation in SCE in the city (except for the Yangpu District, 
see Dong et al. 2016). Instead, several cities/districts in China, including 
Nanjing, have now taken the lead. In Hong Kong, as a result of mounting 
political pressure, the government implemented a programme of class 
size reduction (CSR) in primary schools starting from 2009/10, based on 
‘six principles’ developed by the British educational researcher Maurice 
Galton. In Taiwan, government policy was expressed in terms of the 
‘spirit’ of SCT (see Lai et al. 2016; Lee 2016), even when the reductions 
in class sizes were small. Interestingly, and in contrast to developments 
in other parts of the world, there has been an emphasis on professional 
development to support changes to class size and teaching (see chapters 
in Blatchford et al. 2016b) — an important development and something 
we return to throughout this book. 


A negative view on small classes 


But there are powerful voices lined up against smaller classes. Box 1.1 
lists some selected quotes. 
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Box 1.1: Class size is not important 
From the United States 
In the 2002 book The Class Size Debate, Eric Hanushek writes, 


‘despite the political popularity of overall class size reduction, the scientific 
support of such policies is weak to nonexistent’ (Mischel and Rothstein 
2002). 


Bigger is better. Larger class size means students learn problem-solving 
skills. They can’t rely on the teacher to ride in on a white horse and 
save them. Larger class size means students must work together, rely on 
each other as resources in learning. Larger class size encourages critical 
thinking. (Murray n.d.) 


. teachers’ unions are overwhelmingly leftist organizations, and the 
mantra of ‘smaller class size’ is just a way for them to push for more 
members and more political power. But the effect of the push for smaller 
classes distorts education and causes students to lose the following 
advantages of large class size: 


e better competition with more students 

e more ideas and insights to learn from 

e better experience at speaking in front of large groups with more 
students 

e less of a problem with cliques, as more students reduce the power 
of small groups 

e better social opportunities, just as bigger parties are generally 
better 

e easier to deal with conflicts, as a loss of six or ten students on a 
particular day has less impact 

e better preparation for the college environment, which tends to 
have larger class size than high school 

e greater efficiency in the use of educational resources freeing 
resources for other educational activities. 


(Conservapedia, 2017) 


From the UK 


A recent report from the Times Education Supplement (Hazell 2018) on 
the Best in Class summit organised by the Sutton Trust 2018 in New York, 
summarised the focus of a panel discussion as follows: 


Schools should consider increasing class sizes, to free up time and money 
for teachers to receive proper professional development. 
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Speaking at the event, Professor Becky Allen, then director of the Centre 
for Education Improvement Science at the UCL Institute of Education, was 
reported to have said: 


I would go for larger class sizes. I would go for larger class sizes for older 
children ... I would just have a standard compulsory education for children 
until they leave school, class sizes of 30 at least. 


It was not difficult to find the quotations presented in Box 1.1, and many 
others like them. A quick online search produces a long list of references 
to reports and comments that express the view that class size is not 
important. This gives some measure of the extent to which the prevailing, 
and highly visible, view is that class size is relatively unimportant. 

There is a good deal at stake for politicians and policy makers 
because teachers usually represent the main element of education 
funding and even small reductions in class size can be extremely 
expensive. In the 1980s, in response to lobbying by teacher associa- 
tions and local authorities to reduce class sizes, Conservative education 
ministers were keen to say there was no proven link between class size 
and pupil achievement. Some politicians and policy makers worry that 
teachers’ arguments in favour of small classes are more about making life 
easier for them and strengthening teacher numbers than raising pupil 
performance. 

Policy makers have some powerful friends in the academic world. 
Economists such as Eric Hanushek have been widely quoted for their 
claim that reducing class sizes is not a cost-effective use of public funds 
and that money would be better spent in other forms of investment, in 
particular improving teaching quality. 

Many academics who are sceptical about or disparage the value of 
small classes base their view on several well-known meta-analyses, in 
particular that by John Hattie (2009). The attraction of meta-analyses of 
this research area is that they combine many studies of class size effects 
and so seem to offer a definitive basis for the conclusion that class size 
effects are relatively modest. The Sutton Trust-Education Endowment 
Foundation Teaching and Learning Tool Kit (Higgins et al. 2013) is 
another meta-analysis that is also widely cited in the UK, and again 
reports relatively modest effects of class size on pupil performance. As 
we shall see in the next chapter, a sceptical view about the benefits of 
small classes also comes from comparisons of academic performance 
across many countries, which show that countries and regions with the 
best performance (like Shanghai) often also have larger class sizes, with 
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the obvious conclusion drawn that class size is not therefore important. 
We look in more detail at this type of research evidence in Chapter 3. 

Perhaps the most widely quoted recent contribution on class size 
came from the head of the OECD PISA surveys, Andreas Schleicher, 
who wrote a piece for the BBC website (Schleicher 2015) in which he 
described what he saw as seven big myths about top-performing school 
systems. Myth number four in Schleicher’s list is the view that small 
classes raise standards. He argues that ‘everywhere, teachers, parents 
and policy makers favour small classes as the key to better and more 
personalised education’. In contrast, he argues that high-performing 
education systems invest in better teachers and that high-performing 
countries (many in East Asia) have large classes, so the size of a school 
class can’t be important. He concludes that it is best to put teachers in 
front of much bigger classes. 

The media often carry stories on the topic of class size, and 
sometimes they express strong views. The Economist (2016) advised 
the then Education Minister Michael Gove to persuade parents that big 
classes help pupils. ‘Super’-sized classes of 70 or so pupils, with flexible 
staffing, have received interested press coverage (for example, in the TES 
— Bloom 2017). 

Some academics have gone even further in disparaging the value 
of small classes, and even suggest, given their unimportance, that they 
should be made bigger. The TES on 26 April 2018 reported on the contri- 
butions by two British academics who spoke at an educational policy 
summit organised by the Sutton Trust in New York (Hazell 2018, and 
see Box 1.1). Both made the familiar point, which we will see often in 
this book, that there are alternative and more effective ways of spending 
money; in particular, on professional development for teachers. But they 
went further. Pointing correctly to how the UK is unusual in having larger 
classes for younger children in primary schools, and smaller classes 
for older secondary pupils, they are reported to have concluded that it 
would be better therefore to deal with this anomaly by increasing class 
sizes in secondary schools to at least 30 pupils. They argued that schools 
should prioritise time for teacher professional development over smaller 
class sizes. 


Weighing up the views: Two ‘class size conundrums’ 


Weighing up these views for and against the efficacy of smaller class 
sizes, it seems to us that far from the benefits of small classes being 
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a widely held view, as Schleicher argues, the view that class size 
is unimportant is currently the most dominant view, at least in the 
West, and is becoming more and more accepted by many involved in 
educational policy and planning, think tanks and politics. One of the 
UK participants at the New York meeting just mentioned (Hazell 2018), 
is reported to have said that arguments in favour of cutting class sizes 
had ‘petered away’ in England, as teachers have become more knowl- 
edgeable about education research. 

One reason for the prevalence of the unimportant view is the 
influence of several high-profile reports, critical of small classes. As 
well as the view of the OECD (2012), and the influential UK Sutton 
Trust toolkit, there have been three influential reports: McKinsey and 
Company (Barber and Mourshed 2007), Grattan Institute (Jensen 
2012), and the Brookings Institution (Whitehurst and Chingos 2011), 
all of which argue that class size is unimportant. One thing that 
becomes apparent when reading these reports is the way that they 
draw almost entirely from the same three main sources, which, even 
at this early point in this book will sound familiar: PISA across-coun- 
try comparisons of academic attainment, Hanushek’s econometric 
analyses and John Hattie’s meta-analysis. We examine these sources of 
evidence in Chapter 3, but here we note that the conclusions of these 
reports underpin a lot of media coverage and think tank commen- 
taries and blogs, and these have influenced powerful people close 
to governments. We state early on in this book that we believe that 
the evidence on which these reports draw is limited and sometimes 
misleading, and that there are in fact surprisingly few dedicated 
studies of class sizes. That is, studies specifically designed to address 
class size through measures designed for the purpose of the research, 
and with work in classrooms, rather than secondary analyses using 
data collected by someone else. 

It seems to us that the angry debate over class size has become 
limited, tired and formulaic, and has not been very productive. In order 
to move things on we believe there are two issues, or what we have come 
to think of as ‘class size conundrums’ (CSCs), we need to address and 
solve. 


CSC1: How can we reconcile negative and positive views about 
class size effects? 


The deeply entrenched nature of the divide between the two points of 
view on class size is worrying. We shall see in this book that teachers 
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are clear that class size matters in terms of teaching, workloads and 
learning. If the ‘class size is unimportant’ view is correct it would seem 
to imply that teachers are mistaken. Some educationalists, statisticians 
and economists seem in effect to imply that teachers and their repre- 
sentatives are essentially out to protect their own interests. How do we 
account for this wide gulf between the experience of those involved in 
teaching and much policy-related commentary? 

In our view it is possible to explain the discrepancy between 
the two points of view in terms of a careful look at the evidence on 
class size effects, and with attention to classroom processes connected 
to class size difference. We seek to explain what we mean at the end of 
Chapter 3 and summarise our conclusions in Chapter 11. 


CSC2: Why are the effects of class size not more pronounced? 


If the effects of class size are so clear to teachers and others, then one 
is bound to ask, why are the negative effects of large classes and the 
positive effects of small classes not more obvious in research findings? Is 
it because there is in fact no effect? Or perhaps there are other explana- 
tions, for example, that there is an effect, but research has not done a 
good job of capturing it. 

CSC2 therefore has two expressions: 


1. Why don’t pupils in larger classes seem to obviously suffer? 
2. Why don’t pupils in smaller classes more obviously make better 
progress? 


The attempt to answer these two conundrums (see Box 1.2) is a key task 
of this book, which we address in Chapters 4 to 8, and summarise in 
Chapter 11. 


Box 1.2: The two ‘class size conundrums’ (CSCs) 


CSC1: How can we reconcile negative and positive views about class size effects? 
How do we reconcile the deeply entrenched divide between the two points of 
view — the practitioner view in favour of smaller classes and the policy- and 
research-based view that class size is at best trivial. 


CSC2: Why are the effects of class size not more pronounced? Why don’t pupils in 
larger classes seem to obviously suffer, and why don’t pupils in smaller classes 
more obviously make better progress? 
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Aims of this book 


The attempt to solve the two CSCs is bound up with establishing what 
we know (and don’t know) from research on class size effects. In this 
book we provide new evidence and a new perspective on class size effects 
which we feel helps bridge the gap between the two opposing points of 
view just described. This book has four main aims, described here, and 
summarised in Box 1.4. 


Aim 1: Critically review the connection between class size and 
academic attainment 


In an invited review for the American Psychological Association, one of 
the authors (Blatchford 2012), divided research on the topic of class size 
into three ‘generations’. We describe each generation briefly in Box 1.3. 


Box 1.3: The three generations of research on class size 


e The first generation examined effects of class size differences and class 
size reduction (CSR) on pupil academic outcomes. 

e The second generation then progressed to researching relations 
between class size and classroom processes, for example, teaching and 
pupil engagement. 

e The third generation tests how to make the most — pedagogically — of 
any reduction in, or changes to, class size. This is important because 
research has shown that teachers do not always take advantage of the 
opportunities afforded by small classes. 


(after Blatchford 2012) 


The first generation of research, and by far the most predominant type, 
has been on the connection between class size and pupil academic pupil 
attainment. The first aim of this book is to review the evidence on this 
connection. We do this in Chapter 3. We show that, despite the vociferous 
views about class size that are often expressed with great certainty, there 
is in fact little dedicated first-generation research on which to base such 
views. We show that the focus has been almost exclusively on class size 
and attainments in first language and mathematics. We look at results 
from our own large-scale longitudinal CSPAR study, as well as studies 
that have used other types of research design, but we also conclude that 
it is difficult to get a full picture of effects because we know very little 
about the effects on other school subjects and, even more importantly, 
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very little about the effects of class size on learning as more broadly 
defined, in terms of facets of children’s development such as motivation 
and independent thinking. We draw on what we think are important 
results from the systematic observation component of the CSPAR study. 
We seek to show that potential effects of class size have been missed by 
much ‘first-generation’ research, and in addition we also seek to account 
for CSC1. 


Aim 2: Better understand the connection between class size and 
classroom processes 


A key point we make in this book is that getting good evidence on the 
connection between class size and academic attainment is just the 
beginning of an attempt to understand class size effects. Indeed, in some 
important ways, which we hope to illustrate clearly, an exclusive concern 
with class size and attainment has in fact inhibited an understanding of 
how class size has an effect. 

To understand how class size works we also need to understand 
how class size is connected with what we call ‘classroom processes’, by 
which we mean the key active features of the classroom, including how 
teachers teach and manage their class; the curriculum activities and tasks 
they set up; the administrative aspects of teaching, such as assessments, 
marking, writing reports; and the relationships and interactions between 
pupils. These processes can be distinguished from other important 
aspects of classroom life such as the classroom context, in terms of, for 
example, the size and layout of the classroom, and also characteristics of 
the pupils within the class. 

If the first generation of research can be likened to a black box 
experimental approach to educational research — in effect a study of the 
connection between an input (class size) and an output (pupils’ academic 
attainment) — then additional research is needed which opens up the 
black box and attends to classroom processes, through which we can 
understand how and why the input is connected to the output — that is, 
how and why class size has an effect. This is what PB in the article just cited 
for the APA (Blatchford 2012), called the ‘second generation’ of research 
on class size (see Box 1.3); it is important, because without it there are 
difficulties in explaining any class size effects on academic outcomes. 

Knowledge about such mediating processes might also help explain 
why previous research has not always found a link between class size 
differences and outcomes. It may be, for example, that when faced with 
a large class, teachers alter their style of teaching, perhaps by using 
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more whole class teaching and concentrating on a narrower range of 
basic topics. As a result, children’s progress in these areas might not be 
much different to children taught in smaller classes, though there may 
be negative effects elsewhere, for example, to teachers’ morale and 
well-being, and to pupils’ experience of other areas of the curriculum. 
Another possibility is that some teachers do not alter their teaching to 
take advantage of smaller classes (Shapson et al. 1980) and it is this 
that might explain why class size reductions have little effect. In order 
to examine these possibilities more closely, detailed information on 
classroom processes is needed. We believe an understanding of classroom 
processes connected to class size will help solve CSC2, that is, why the 
effects of small classes and large classes are not more obvious. 

There have been a number of reviews of classroom processes 
related to class size (Blatchford 2012; Biddle and Berliner 2002a 
and b; Ehrenberg et al. 2001; Finn et al. 2003; Grissmer 1999; Hattie 
2005) but knowledge is still relatively limited. Finn and Achilles (1999) 
concluded: ‘Despite dozens of earlier studies, the classroom processes 
that distinguish small from large classes have proven elusive’ (102). 

The second aim of this book is therefore to better understand the 
connection between class size and classroom processes; in particular, 
teaching, grouping practices, peer relations and tasks and activities. We 
draw mostly from our own large-scale study of class size and classroom 
processes at KS2, supplemented by several of our more recent projects, 
which we describe shortly. This is the basis for Chapters 3 to 8. 

We make a more general point here about educational research. 
We believe this book is timely because much current analysis and 
commentary on effective teaching and school systems is, in our view, 
over influenced by econometric approaches and league tables of inter- 
ventions, and surprisingly vague on the nature of classroom processes 
that inhibit or facilitate learning. Indeed, our sense is that there has been 
a surprising and worrying decline of interest in, and research on, the 
classroom as a learning environment and the interactions that take place 
there. Acomplementary aim of this book, therefore, is to help reenergise 
an interest in the classroom as a context for learning. 


Aim 3: Conceptualise how class size works and interconnects with 
classroom processes 


But we also need to go further in understanding classroom processes 
connected to class size and this leads to the third aim of this book. There 
has over the years been very little attempt to conceptualise how class 
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size works and interconnects with other factors. As well as research on 
particular classroom processes, like teacher—pupil interactions, we also 
need models and theories to help understand how class size works. If we 
are right that class size works through interconnections with a number of 
classroom processes, then what does this interconnectedness look like? 
Can we devise a visual representation? Are there models that help convey 
how the effects and interconnections work? And what is the role of other 
more fixed aspects of the classroom context, such as classroom space, 
and the composition of the class in terms of pupil attainment levels and 
behaviour? Building on our own research, in this book we develop a model 
to capture the way that class size and classroom processes and classroom 
features work and influence teachers, pupils and learning. In this way we 
extend the second generation of research, described in Box 1.3. 

We have structured the book so that we first present in detail our 
results on class size and classroom processes before, in Chapter 10, 
providing an overarching framework to describe the findings. In Chapter 2 
we provide the background in the literature to the contextual approach 
we think is helpful in making sense of class size effects on processes. 
We could then have presented the final summary framework (found 
in Chapter 10) in the next chapter, along with the background, but 
we thought it best to describe first in detail what emerged from our 
analysis of class size and teaching, grouping practices and classroom 
management, peer relations, tasks and curriculum, the administra- 
tive side of teaching and the types of pupils in the class, before then 
summarising the findings and linking them to our contextual approach. 
This was also the way, chronologically, that the research was conducted, 
that is, first working through the data on classroom processes, and then 
through a process of collation, summary and integration developing 
an overarching framework to describe the findings. This structure also 
means that the reader is able to have sight of our findings earlier, and ina 
way first make up their own minds about overall trends. 


Social pedagogy 


As part of our endeavour to make sense of class size effects we also 
introduce the notion of ‘social pedagogy’. The idea of a social pedagogy of 
classroom learning was first used formally by PB and colleagues in 2003 
with regard to group work (Blatchford et al. 2003d). It was used to help 
show how learning in schools is not simply the result of teachers exerting 
an influence on pupils but takes place in a distinct physical and social 
setting within which complex, multiple decisions are taken about how to 
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best coordinate and manage the various factors involved, including class 
size. This was taken further by Kutnick and Blatchford (2014) to show 
that these components exist in a dynamic relationship with each other, 
and effective teaching requires an understanding of their separate and 
interconnecting influences. 

In this book we will further develop a social pedagogy of classroom 
learning to help understand class size effects. What is intended here 
goes beyond the role of classroom context in models of teacher effects 
on learning (for example, Dunkin and Biddle 1974), work on ‘classroom 
environments’(for example, Doyle 1986; Moos 1979) and ecological 
influences on development (Bronfenbrenner 1979; Kounin and Gump 
1974), each of which have a more narrow and limited application. It will 
involve the search for a framework to represent influences and processes 
identified, as well as how they interconnect. 

The third aim of this book is therefore to conceptualise how class size 
works and interconnects with classroom processes, classroom features 
and the characteristics of the pupils. This is the aim of Chapter 10. 


Aim 4: Draw out the implications for classroom management and 
teaching 


In this book we go one step further, and this leads to the fourth and final 
aim of the book. As well as understanding the connections between class 
size and pupil outcomes (Aim 1), the classroom processes connected to 
class size (Aim 2) and a model of how class size effects work (Aim 3), we 
also need to develop the pedagogical implications for teachers, that is, 
guidance on how to make the most of small and large classes (Aim 4). 

John Hattie is usually seen as a staunch critic of class size reduction 
but close reading of his work (for example, Hattie 2016) shows he is 
aware that, other things being equal, small classes would be preferable 
but that teachers need to take advantage of small classes. This is one of 
the central points of this book: if teachers don’t carefully consider their 
approach with a smaller or larger class then it is no surprise if the effects 
are modest or not noticeable. Teachers need to adapt their teaching to 
make the most of small classes, and indeed large classes. We also need to 
be aware of potential resistances to change; Galton and Pell (2010) have 
shown how the culture of teaching at primary level can mean teachers 
are resistant to change. 

This understanding of the pedagogical implications of class size 
differences is what Blatchford (2012) called the ‘third generation’ 
of research on class size (see Box 1.3) and he argued that this type of 
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research, though valuable, is very rare. The interest by economists in 
class size effects is unsurprising given the intimate connection with 
allocation of resources and the need for informed policy decisions. But 
econometric studies typically do not engage in pedagogical issues and so 
have a more limited focus in comparison to educationalists. 

A fourth aim of this book, therefore, is to identify the implications 
for teaching and classroom management. By addressing the pedagogical 
considerations, we hope to bring the class size debate closer to the reality 
in schools, and to ways to maximise the opportunities afforded by small 
classes, as well as deal strategically with larger classes. We summarise 
the main pedagogical implications at the end of each chapter and devote 
the last part of Chapter 10 to a summary of our conclusions. 

Strong advocates of small classes, like Chuck Achilles, consider 
that small classes in themselves help teachers and learning. But given 
evidence that teachers do not always change their teaching in smaller 
classes, we think we need to go further and develop strategies for them. 
We do not disagree with the value of examining what we know about 
effective teaching, but in our view, we can gain additional insights from 
research on classroom processes connected to class size. Without this it 
is also difficult to offer practical guidance on how to maximise the oppor- 
tunities provided by classes of different sizes. Unfortunately, there has 
been very little attention to, and still less research on, how teachers can 
make the most of class size. 

At the end of each chapter we identify implications for teaching and 
classroom organisation which we feel can help teachers make the most 
of the class size. We pull together these suggestions in Chapter 10, and 
in the last chapter (Chapter 11) we draw out implications for teaching, 
practice and policy. 


Box 1.4: The four aims of this book 
Our four aims are to: 


1. critically review this evidence on the connection between class size 
and academic attainment 

2. better understand the connection between class size and classroom 
processes 

3. conceptualise how class size works and interconnects with classroom 
processes. We do this by developing what we call a social pedagogical 
approach 

4. draw out the implications for pedagogy, that is, what it means for 
classroom management and teaching. 
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For whom is this book intended? 


During the writing of this book we asked ourselves many times questions 
about the appropriate style to adopt and questions about our intended 
readership. We realise that this is a difficult thing to get right, not least 
because we were keen that the arguments and the results in this book 
should be accessible to all potential readers, including teachers and 
school leaders, policy makers and commentators, teacher representa- 
tives and parents. At the same time we also wanted to do justice to the 
data we had collected and to the analysis and argumentation that would 
be needed to justify any conclusions at which we arrived. We wanted to 
make the text accessible to all, without overlooking the nuances of argu- 
mentation and research evidence. 

We have therefore tried to avoid technical (especially statistical) 
details, while at the same time trying to ensure that the logic of our 
reasoning and the data we have used is as clear as possible. We felt it was 
important to describe the rationale behind particular methods of data 
collection, for example, classroom observations, and the detailed case 
studies. 

As mentioned above, we also very much wanted this book to be of 
interest and relevance to readers in countries around the world, where 
the class size issue is as controversial as it is in the UK. It remains our 
belief that the underlying issues relating to class size are similar across 
countries, even when features of policy and the school curriculum differ. 

This book draws together the two elements of academic and 
practical experience in education, and it has a particular interest in 
the views of teaching professionals — especially when they clash with 
judgements from outside the context of the classroom. 


Chapter contents 


There are a few books on the topic of class size (for example, Achilles 
1999; Annevelink 2004; Cahen et al. 1983; Galton et al. 2015; Glass et al. 
1982; Harfitt 2015), as well as two edited books on developments in the 
United States by Wang and Finn (2000) and Finn and Wang (2002), and 
an edited book on East and West approaches to class size by Blatchford 
et al. (2016b). There was also a 2003 book which was on the first part of 
the CSPAR study, that is, KS1 (children aged 5-7 years) (Blatchford et al. 
2003b) but that book draws from a narrower age range, and was at an 
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earlier stage in our thinking about the topic of class size. We have learned 
a lot from these texts, and we refer to them in this book, but we also 
felt that we have something extra to say which is not contained in the 
previous works, and, moreover, what we had to say could be responsive 
to the current situation and to the many comments on the topic we have 
heard in the media and elsewhere. 

In Chapter 2 we present two main sections. Although conceptual 
frameworks and theories are needed to account for how changing class 
size might influence student outcomes, there have been surprisingly 
few efforts to provide such theories. Thus, we first extend discussion 
in Chapter 1 by providing more background to how we have come to 
think about class size as a classroom contextual influence. This chapter 
therefore extends the discussion of our aims in Chapter 1, particularly 
Aim 3, and provides the background to a new conceptualisation of 
class size effects on classroom processes, which we develop further in 
the book and then formally describe in Chapter 10. We review general 
models of classroom influences, followed by theories relevant to under- 
standing class size effects, particularly social psychology and ecological 
psychology, and then existing models specifically of class size effects. 

In the second half of Chapter 2 we also provide more details on the 
research projects on which the book is based and identify the three main 
methods of data collection, along with providing an explanation of the 
mixed method approach we used. 

In Chapter 3 we examine the effects on pupils. We show that the 
effects are multiple, not singular, and that the almost exclusive concern 
with class size effects on pupil attainment, which has dominated research 
and policy, risks seriously underplaying and even misunderstanding the 
effects of class size. We show that results help solve the first ‘class size 
conundrum’ (CSC1). 

A box listing the Key Themes discussed in Chapter 3 appears in the 
conclusion to that chapter, and similar ‘key themes’ boxes appear at the 
end of Chapters 4 to 9. They are all collated and arranged in Figure 10.1 
to provide a visual summary of all the classroom processes identified. 

In Chapter 4 we begin our investigation on the effects of class 
size on classroom processes and start with perhaps the key classroom 
process: teaching. We closely examine the existing literature on research 
on class size effects as well as our own research, in particular results 
from systematic observations. Perhaps the single main result to emerge 
was the way that class size profoundly affects the frequency and balance 
of the three main social contexts for learning: that is, the class, the 
group and the individual. Class size also affects aspects of the quality of 
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teaching including control/management, live feedback and knowledge 
of pupils. We also address an important consequence of large class sizes: 
the cost to teachers themselves. Finally, we address for the first time a 
key theme of the book: the connection between class size and teaching 
necessarily involves an analysis of the interconnectedness of a number of 
factors, rather than thinking in terms of a single line of influence. As in 
other chapters we also address pedagogical implications of the findings. 
We also argue that results help solve CSC2. 

In Chapter 5 we examine the connection between class size and 
grouping practices and classroom management. The intense argument 
over class size has been about associations with pupil academic outcomes 
but often overlooked is the way class size affects teachers’ classroom 
management of learning in groups. We draw on data on teachers’ 
experiences through annually administered questionnaires at Year 4 
(age 8 to 9 years), Year 5 (age 9 to 10) and Year 6 (age 10 to 11) and 
interviews with teachers as part of detailed case studies. Results show 
that class size does not directly impact on attainment, but that it works 
through the many ongoing difficult decisions teachers have to make about 
how best to manage and teach pupils in groups. A strategic approach is 
needed to teaching groups and collaborative learning in groups. 

In Chapter 6 we look at class size and peer relations. We show 
that over and above any connection with class size, our results reveal 
fascinating insights into the world of peer relationships in classrooms. 
The assumption that peer relations in school are in a sense peripheral to 
the main business of learning is mistaken in our view; they are important 
in underpinning productive classroom relationships and learning. There 
was evidence of ways in which peer relationships were positive with 
small classes and negative with large classes, including cohesiveness, 
supportiveness and tolerance. We also again show the way that class size 
does not have a direct role in pupil attainments or relationships, but that 
there is a complex relationship between class size, peer relationships, the 
history of the relationships between the children, the composition of the 
class, classroom size, and so on. We draw out pedagogical implications 
of our results, including the way teachers can help support high-quality 
collaborative group work. 

In Chapter 7 we look at the connections between class size and 
tasks and curriculum. Our results indicate that while class size may not 
affect the curriculum covered so much, it will affect the breadth and the 
quality of coverage within each curriculum area, for example, in terms 
of the types of activities the teacher sets up and the support for it. We 
see that a larger class makes it more difficult to set a number of activities 
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that teachers feel are educationally valuable, including more practical 
work and more investigative and sustained activities. We also encounter 
another key theme of the book: differentiation of pupil tasks, to match 
the learning needs of all the individuals in the class, is perhaps the 
greatest challenge facing the teacher of a large class. Results concerning 
class size and the curriculum and tasks also bring out in stark detail the 
reality of the interconnectedness of classroom factors at work. 

In Chapter 8 we examine the relationship between class size and 
what we have called the administrative side of teaching. There were 
three main subcategories in this set: marking/assessment, reports, and 
planning and preparation. We argue that the administrative aspects of 
teaching can be taken for granted, but for the majority of teachers we 
have heard from and spoken to it seems very clear that as the numbers 
of pupils in a class increase the more demanding are the marking, 
assessments and report writing. The accounts from teachers show how 
much these extra demands on teachers have a negative impact on their 
teaching, well-being and satisfaction with their job. As in other chapters, 
we also see an overlap with other processes at the same time, particularly 
differentiation and individualisation. Once again, we see how under- 
standing how class size effects work, requires an understanding of the 
interconnected nature of classroom processes. As in other chapters we 
also identify pedagogical implications of our results. 

Chapter 9 sits apart from Chapters 4 to 8, in that it is not directly 
about a type of classroom process but more about the connections 
between class size and the types of pupils. These connections will in turn 
affect classroom processes like teaching and classroom management. 
We shall see that differences between pupils, along with class size, are 
key facets of the classroom context, with consequences for classroom 
teaching. But we also see that class size effects differ for different 
kinds of pupils. The combined effect of diversity in class composition, 
the presence of pupils with special educational needs and disabilities 
(SEND), and a large class size brings into sharp focus a concept which 
has emerged before but which is of particular relevance in this chapter: 
differentiation. The role of teaching assistants (TAs) in relation to class 
size and pupils with SEND is examined. 

In Chapter 10 we pull together all the results from the book. We 
again show the interconnectedness of classroom processes with class size 
and present a summary model of effects. We look at the classroom as a 
system and see the importance, when it comes to class size, of how best 
to make adaptations to class size differences. We introduce the idea of 
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realising the social pedagogical potential of interconnections between 
classroom elements. 

In the final chapter, Chapter 11, we summarise our results relating 
to the four aims of this book, and also summarise how we think we have 
solved our ‘class size conundrums’ — CSC1 and CSC2. We end with an 
examination of the implications for practice and policy. 
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Understanding class size effects, and 
our research approach 


In preparation for this and the subsequent chapters we first extend what 
we said in Chapter 1 about wanting to move debate and research beyond 
just whether class size affects academic outcomes, toward a richer under- 
standing of the classroom processes that might be at play. In this chapter 
we provide more background to how we have come to think about 
class size as a classroom contextual influence. This chapter therefore 
extends the discussion of our aims in Chapter 1, in particular Aim 3, by 
providing the background to a new conceptualisation of class size effects 
on classroom processes. This chapter sets the scene for Chapters 3 to 9, 
in which we present our findings on class size and classroom processes, 
to be followed by the presentation of our summary model of findings in 
Chapter 10. 

In the second half of this chapter we provide more details on the 
research projects on which the book is based and identify the three main 
methods of data collection, along with an explanation of the mixed 
method approach we used. 


Theories of class size effects 


Perhaps the most obvious starting point when considering learning 
in school-aged students is within child factors such as intelligence, 
motivation and recent insights from neuroscience and genetics. There is 
an understandable rationale here in that these factors seem most likely 
to be the most direct influences on pupil learning. The theories of Piaget, 


Vygotsky and Bruner have been influential in understanding learning and 
cognitive development (see Illeris 2007), and there is now a burgeoning 
literature on psychological processes connected to learning (see chapters 
in Harris et al. 2012). Claims for the important role of genetics in human 
development are becoming ever stronger (for example, Plomin 2018). 

An additional and common way of examining factors that influence 
learning and school performance has been more through a sociological 
lens, for example, on the influence of the family and demographic factors 
like social class, ethnicity and mothers’ educational level. There has also 
been extensive interest in school and educational system features that 
are effective in terms of pupil academic performance, fuelled recently by 
the PISA results published by the OECD. 

Despite the importance of these influences on development, we 
argue that they are not sufficient to account for learning in classrooms 
because, first, in the case of individual psychological approaches, the 
concern with intrinsic within-child characteristics is insufficient to 
account for classroom learning, and, second, in the case of sociological 
and school-level analyses, they are too ‘distal’ from the child’s learning. 
What is needed is a way of capturing the more immediate classroom- 
based influences on learning, and this includes the number of pupils in 
the classroom. 

Historically, there are a number of models of influences on 
school progress which recognise some aspects of classroom processes. 
Dunkin and Biddle’s (1974) early model was supported by research in 
the ‘process—product’ tradition and had four stages — presage, context, 
process and product. Class size, in this model, is a context variable, 
teacher—pupil interactions are a process variable, and the ‘product’ 
is pupil attainment. Another model, by Pianta et al. (2002), divides 
influences on education into ‘distal’ versus ‘proximal’ and predictably 
finds that relatively distal structures like class size have less influence 
than proximal factors like classroom processes, teaching and the 
emotional quality of the classroom setting. 

One of the limitations of these kinds of models is that classroom 
contextual features like class size are seen as background, static and 
relatively distant factors and are given a minor role, if any, as an influence 
on learning. The results in this book suggest an alternative is to position 
class size as a factor that might not be as directly important as teaching 
and other facets of classroom life, but which will interact with and 
influence them on a moment by moment basis. The important question 
is not therefore which is important, class size or teaching, but how to 
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describe the interconnections between them. We need a more dynamic 
and nuanced approach to classroom contexts and effects on learning. 

Another kind of framework for understanding educational 
influences, which has the virtue of being closer to pupil learning, is 
the field of teacher effectiveness. As with so-called ‘process—product’ 
research, quantitative methods have typically been used to identify, 
usually through correlational analysis, the most important aspects of 
teaching affecting pupil outcomes (Creemers 1994; Ko et al. 2013; 
Kyriacou 2009; Muijs and Reynolds 2011). There has also been more 
recent specifically psychological work, for example on instruction in 
relation to thinking and reasoning in science (Sinatra and Chinn 2012), 
instruction for the development of learning strategies (MacArthur 2012), 
and problem-based learning (Loyens et al. 2012), and approaches to 
teacher—pupil relationships, informed by work on mother-child relations 
(for example, the CLASS system of Pianta and colleagues — see Hamre 
and Pianta 2010). Despite their many strengths, these strands of research 
also have in common a lack of interest in specific classroom contextual 
influences on teaching. In some studies, there is coverage of dimensions 
like supportive classroom environments, but this does not approach the 
classroom context in the more fundamental way we think is necessary. 
For the most part there is an underlying assumption in many studies of 
a direct model, where teaching affects, in a causal way, pupils’ achieve- 
ments and learning. But, as shown repeatedly in this book, teachers 
do not meet pupils out of context, and class size can be seen as one 
contextual influence on classroom life, to which teachers and pupils will 
inevitably have to adapt, and which will affect their behaviour and the 
nature of the interactions between them. 

We need, therefore, conceptual frameworks and theories that 
better help us account for class size effects. As Mitchell et al. (1989) have 
said: 


. without an adequate theoretical conception of how changing 
class size might influence student achievement we are likely to ... 
draw the wrong conclusions. (37) 


Unfortunately, however, there have been surprisingly few efforts made 
to provide such theories (Grissmer 1999), perhaps in part because 
disagreement over the effects of class size has inhibited efforts to develop 
theories to account for them. 

Though not directed at class size effects as such, there are insights 
to be gained from previous models and theories of classrooms more 
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generally. As we saw in Chapter 1, one approach that nicely captures the 
dynamic nature of classroom life was put forward by Doyle (1986) and 
it has been influential in showing there are important elements in place, 
over and above the characteristics of particular teachers and pupils. He 
identified distinctive elements of classroom environments, including 
‘multidimensionality’ (the classroom is often a crowded place, and there 
is a large quantity of events and tasks in the classroom); ‘simultane- 
ity’ (many things happen at once in classrooms, perhaps especially in 
primary schools); and ‘immediacy’ (there is a rapid pace in classroom 
events). Doyle argues that these dimensions create pressures that shape 
the task of teaching. Their effect varies no doubt, but the pressures 
operate in all classrooms regardless of how teachers organise activities. 
It seems plausible that some of these dimensions will be affected by class 
size, for instance, a larger class may well mean the first two dimensions, 
multidimensionality and simultaneity, increase in intensity, but as far as 
we know this possible direction has not been explored. 

Doyle’s work is part of a long tradition of research built on close 
observations of classroom life. There are a number of other early and 
still insightful accounts of classroom processes that repay reading (for 
example, Kounin 1970; Jackson 1968), as well as a rich tradition of 
more qualitative sociological, ethnographical and linguistic studies 
of classroom discourse and teacher—pupil interaction (for example, 
classroom language studies by Barnes and Todd 1981; Cazden 2001; 
Edwards and Westgate 1994; Mercer 2000; Sinclair and Coulthard 
1975; Stubbs 1983; classroom interaction studies by Nuthall 2007; 
Pollard et al. 1994; ethnographical studies of classrooms by Mehan 
1979; Woods 1986). As we have said, in our view it is unfortunate that 
there seems to have been a reduction in these kinds of descriptive, 
educational studies of classroom life and processes. But valuable as 
these descriptive studies are, they do not to date allow us to get very far 
in understanding the influence of the classroom contextual feature of 
the number of pupils. 


Specific accounts of class size effects 


So far, we have looked at more general approaches that might be helpful 
in conceiving of class size effects. In this section we briefly describe some 
main models which have been developed specifically to account for class 
size effects. 
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Cahen et al. (1983) in their book-length treatment of class 
size effects uncover many ways in which class size is important in 
teaching. They do not present a formal model of effects, though they do 
identify three key summary processes affected by class size: behaviour 
management, individualisation and effective coverage of the curriculum. 

Zahorik et al. (2002, 6) provide a more formal model of class 
size effects on teaching and learning. Reduced class size means less 
discipline/more instructional time, more knowledge of students and 
more teacher enthusiasm. This in turn leads to two lines of causal effects. 
First, more individualisation (in terms of personalised procedures 
emphasising articulation and critique of understandings, common 
content, and one-to-one, small group and class participation) leads to 
more student self-direction, thinking and responsibility, and this leads 
to more student achievement. A second, parallel line of influences leads 
to more hands-on activities, which leads to deeper and more content, 
which also leads to more student achievement. 

Finn, in a number of publications, has also provided models of class 
size effects (Finn et al. 2003; Finn and Shanahan 2016; Finn 2019). Finn 
identifies the following factors as influenced by class size: closer relation- 
ships, including pupils being more supportive of each other; covering the 
curriculum in more depth; having more time for instruction in terms of 
individualised instruction, and assessment of student performance. 

Another model of classroom processes affected by class size was 
put forward by Anderson (2000). He proposed that there are three main 
ways in which reduced class size has its effect on student achievement: 
first, there are fewer disciplinary problems and therefore more instruc- 
tional time and greater opportunity to learn; second, there is greater 
knowledge of students and therefore more appropriate personalised 
instruction and greater student engagement in learning; and, third, 
there is greater teacher satisfaction and enthusiasm and therefore 
greater teacher effort and more in depth treatment of content. 

Anderson conjectured that increased knowledge, greater teacher 
satisfaction and time, and hard work resulting from smaller classes 
enables teachers to teach better without necessarily teaching differently 
(2000, 16). The effect of class size is to change the substance not the 
form of teaching. From this point of view, smaller classes therefore 
provide opportunities for teachers to teach better, but they do not cause 
teachers to do so. As we say in Chapter 3, Anderson suggested his model 
to be a starting point for a conceptualisation of class size effects. 

These specific accounts of class size effects are helpful but in our 
view are not sufficient, because they are not based on detailed study 
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of classroom process connected to class size, they have not analysed 
closely the interconnections between classroom processes and class size, 
and because they have not formally developed the kind of contextual 
approach to class size effects we feel is necessary. 

In Blatchford et al. (2003b) we developed a model as a way of 
summarising results from the CSPAR KS1 study. This collated our 
knowledge at the end of the KS1 phase of the research, when children 
reached seven years of age, but it now needs to be extended to account 
for the further work we have done, as described in this book. 


Social psychology 


Perhaps the most obvious discipline with potential for understanding 
class size effects is social psychology (Finn et al. 2003). We look briefly 
at social psychological approaches to group performance and processes 
in Chapter 5, when examining peer relations and class size. Social 
psychological theories would suggest (but to date have not shown) a 
negative effect from larger groups. A decrease in effort stemming from 
being part of a group has been labelled ‘social loafing’ (Latané et al. 
1979), which would be expected to increase with the size of the group 
or class. An allied concept is that of the ‘free rider’ effect, where group 
members contribute little or nothing to the group activity and product. A 
connected theory is a ‘dilution’ effect, that is, increases in the numbers of 
pupils have necessary effects on the amount of attention a pupil receives 
from a teacher. Borland et al. (2005) argue that dilution of the teacher’s 
time across a large number of students lowers the impact of the teacher 
on any individual student, and so lowers academic achievement. Finn 
et al. (2003) point to a similar well-known social psychological theory 
— diffusion of responsibility - which is when people tend to be less likely 
to help others in distress when part of a group. As group size increases, 
more diffusion of responsibility takes place. Finn et al. argue that this 
applies to the classroom, though no research to date has been conducted. 

Another social psychological theory, cited by Finn et al. (2003) in 
relation to class size, is ‘group cohesiveness’ or team spirit. When applied 
to class size the idea would be that students in small classes are more 
likely to support each other, while in larger classes groups may divide, 
hindering teaching and learning. Group cohesiveness is similar to an 
allied notion of ‘psychological sense of community’ (PSOC), for instance, 
a perception of similarity and interdependence with others, and feeling 
part of a larger stable structure. Bateman (2002) argues that PSOC is 
enhanced in smaller classes. 
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Although social psychological theories look to have important 
implications for class size effects it is noticeable that there has been little 
systematic effort to apply or test these concepts in relation to under- 
standing class size effects in schools. In a small-scale study based on eight 
teachers’ views, Englehart (2006) examined the relevance of several 
social psychological theories and found some support for social loafing 
only. Further work would benefit social psychology and education. 

But there is also the point, made by Heft (2001), that social psycho- 
logical or group-based perspectives do not go far enough in helping 
us understand how the immediate environment affects action and 
behaviour. This is because we need conceptual frameworks that help 
identify and explore the particular contexts and settings within which 
people find themselves and groups develop and operate. Individual and 
even group-based approaches are insufficient for this task. 


Contextual approach 


We need then a more thorough analysis of the contextual basis of 
classroom learning. We have seen that the main traditions of research 
have tended to consider the effects of teaching and teacher—pupil inter- 
actions independently of the environment in which these interactions 
occur. Some time ago, we made the point that further progress in concep- 
tualising class size effects requires a more fully worked recognition of ‘a 
contextual approach to learning, within which class size differences have 
effects on both teachers and pupils’ (Blatchford et al. 2003a, 709-10). 

What we can take from social psychological approaches, and 
Doyle’s model, is the basic orientating point that behaviour is affected 
by the situation as well as by individual characteristics and personalities 
within the situation. A basic tenet of social psychology (Ross and Nisbett 
1991) is that it is easy to underestimate the effect of the situation on 
behaviour — this is what is called the ‘basic attribution error’. 

In terms of a conceptualisation of causal influences, this interest in 
classroom contextual effects turns on its head the usual way of conceiving 
classroom effects; that is, in terms of teaching (in research terms, the 
independent variable) affecting pupil learning or attainment (the 
dependent or outcome variable). Instead, one can consider interactions 
and behaviour as dependent variables, with the context or environment 
of the focus of attention as the independent variable. 

One well-known expression of a contextual approach can be found 
in Bronfenbrenner (1979), although in our view Bronfenbrenner’s model 
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has limited applications for education. We need a conceptual framework 
that helps us describe and understand classroom contextual factors. 


Ecological psychology 


One helpful approach, we believe, is ecological psychology, because 
it helps provide a fuller conceptualisation of classroom influences, 
including the role of class size. Harry Heft, in a book (2001) and a recent 
article (2018), argues that ecological psychology is an impressive though 
sadly neglected programme of research and theory. The general under- 
pinning idea is that settings or regions within which daily life takes 
place are important and qualitatively distinct, and influence in profound 
ways the actions of people in the settings. The roots of this approach are 
explained in Heft’s Ecological Psychology in Context: James Gibson, Roger 
Barker, and the legacy of William James’s Radical Empiricism (2001). This 
hardly seems the most instantly accessible book, but Heft nicely shows 
how ecological psychology has its roots in William James, one of the 
founding fathers of psychology, though its more recent precursor is in 
the social psychology of Kurt Lewin. Heft provides a fascinating account 
of the dual histories of ecological psychology in the works of James 
Gibson and Roger Barker (a PhD student of Lewin). He outlines how the 
latter in particular helped show that psychology has been handicapped 
historically because of a lack of a coherent framework to describe the 
environment within which individuals live. Psychology has been almost 
exclusively concerned with individual subjectivities and rarely with 
analysing the environment that would enable commonalities between 
individual perceptions. 

We believe that Barker (1968) pointed out something quite 
profound: psychology is unique among sciences in that it began explicitly 
as an experimental discipline, and unlike other natural sciences it has 
never had a well-developed descriptive phase. He regrets this limitation, 
and it led to his efforts to study naturally occurring behaviour. It reinforces 
for us the value of descriptive, observational studies of what goes on in 
naturally occurring contexts within schools (and in everyday life). 

In the book One Boy’s Day, Barker and Wright (1951) provided 
detailed written records of the observed activities of an individual 
child over the course of his day. They found these narrative records 
were extremely effective as a way of describing multiple attributes of 
behaviour and the immediate situation. The basic observation data — 
‘behavioural streams’ — are interesting but perhaps limited in value. It 
was by examination of the records that they determined more useful 
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‘episodic units’. Barker realised that children’s behaviour was structured 
and indeed to a degree predictable if, instead of looking for causes of 
behaviour, he looked at the proximal environmental factors around the 
behaviour. 

He realised, in other words, that children’s behaviour changed 
as they moved from one region or setting to another — say from the 
classroom to the hall, or the corridor to the playground — and that the 
behaviour of different children within the same setting was more similar 
than that of one of them in different settings. Interestingly, Golding 
(2017) recently showed how different school settings, that is, the 
corridor, the lunchroom and the playground, involve different forces and 
different behaviours. Barker goes on to argue - still provocatively — that: 


. we could predict some aspects of children’s behaviour more 
adequately from knowledge of the behaviour characteristics of the 
drugstores, arithmetic classes and baseball games they inhabited 
than from knowledge of the behaviour tendencies of particular 
children. (Barker 1968, 4) 


Perhaps Barker’s key idea is the identification of a discrete, immediate 
and dynamic unit, which he called a ‘behaviour setting’. This is a region 
in the community (including schools) which can be characterised as: 


... an emergent, dynamic structure constituted by interdependent, 
joint actions among individuals and features of the material 
environment (milieu) considered over some extended period of 
time. 


A person who inhabits the setting is a component part, a fixture of the 
behaviour setting, and as such is: 


... anonymous and replaceable, and his behaviour is subject to the 
non-psychological laws of the superordinate unit. At the same time, 
however, every inhabitant of a behaviour setting is a unique person 
subject to the laws of individual psychology, where his own private 
motives, capacities, and perceptions are the causal variables ... 
(Barker 1968, 17) 


Heft gives the example of a primary school language lesson. This involves 


a group of students and a teacher in a specific location at a particular time 
with supportive materials (for example, books, chairs) for the express 
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purpose of conducting and participating in the lesson. Although we can’t 
predict exactly how a child will behave in the lesson there are noticeable 
constraints on what is likely, for example, sitting, reading, listening, 
writing etc., and not usually running, shouting or tossing a ball. These 
are typical classroom behaviours we take for granted but they emerge as 
congruent with the locale where they are observed at a given time. 


Ecological psychology: Application to education and class size 


Barker’s work shows us that individual and group approaches to under- 
standing children’s behaviour in schools tend to miss the overall reality 
and influence of the ecological unit within which children spend their 
time: 


For students of education this means that schools must be studied 
as carefully as the behaviour of the individual children within 
them. (1968, 15) 


This idea introduces a powerful way of looking at classrooms and one 
which we believe is highly relevant to our task of developing a conceptu- 
alisation of class size effects. That is, the focus is not just on the behaviour 
of individuals within the classroom but regards behaviour in classrooms 
as understandable through a higher order conceptualisation of the inter- 
dependencies between factors in the classroom. 

Thankfully, Barker and his colleagues Paul Gump and Phil 
Schoggen did much to apply ecological psychology to schools. The main 
use of ecological psychology in relation to education is Roger Barker and 
Paul Gump’s book Big School, Small School: High School Size and Student 
Behaviour (1964). From the point of view of our focus on class size, the 
key idea is that of ‘underpopulated’ settings. Barker argues that there is 
an optimal functional level (number of people) in a setting and when the 
number is reduced below this optimal level there are certain predictable 
consequences for the people in the setting. The two main consequences 
are: (1) an increase in the strength of the forces acting upon the individual 
inhabitants; and (2) an increase in the range of the direction of the 
forces acting upon the individual inhabitants (Barker and Gump 1964, 
21). The basic idea is that when there are fewer available people, they 
are pressed more strongly to produce the same number and variety of 
behaviour units. And fewer behaviour units are pressed to produce the 
same number and variety of achievements. 
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We can take some valuable points from ecological psychology, for 
example, the importance of the idea of space and context; the identifica- 
tion of a meaningful ecological unit, for example, the ‘behaviour setting’; 
and insights into the effects of ‘underpopulated’ settings on behaviour. 
These ideas help with the development of an account of how class size 
works. Different class sizes may well induce different dynamics, which 
influence both teachers and pupils. So class size is more than a static, 
presage factor, as in Dunkin and Biddle’s model, and is, rather, something 
that influences teachers and pupils on a moment by moment basis. 

There is much to commend the ecological psychology approach, 
but there are two obvious issues when it comes to understanding class 
size effects. First, it is interesting that the idea of underpopulated settings 
is applied to school size when it is perhaps more obviously applicable 
to the size of the school class, because this is the more direct, proximal 
context for the child and for teaching. As far as we know, however, there 
are no studies specifically using ecological psychological ideas in relation 
to class size. Second, the idea of ‘underpopulated’ is specified in relation 
to an optimal number, so that anything below that is seen as to a degree 
dysfunctional — that is, it is largely about how the system adapts when it is 
abnormally low in numbers. One issue here is the problem of determining 
an ‘optimal’ number of pupils, and an allied issue is that small classes are 
regarded by many teachers as anything but dysfunctional! One is also 
led to wonder about the consequences from an ecological psychology 
point of view of the most obvious problem for teachers, that is, larger 
class sizes, or what might in ecological psychology terms be called ‘over- 
populated settings’. 

Ecological psychology is not therefore developed enough to fully 
comprehend the effects of class size on classroom processes. It helps 
us conceptualise the context or setting within which action occurs, but 
needs to be developed in order to capture a full analysis of the kinds of 
classroom influences and processes affected by class size. 


Summary 


In this early part of the chapter we have tried to provide the basis for 
rethinking the way that class size has an effect on teachers and pupils. 
We have moved away from a model in which class size is considered 
exclusively in terms of associations with academic attainment to one 
which seeks to map out how class size works as part of a contextual 
approach. We reviewed some specific class size models. Though helpful, 
they do not in our view fully capture the factors related to class size 
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identified in this book, or their interconnections. We paid particular 
attention to social psychology and ecological psychology for the valuable 
insights we think it gives to such a contextual approach to classroom 
learning. 

In the following chapters we present our findings on class size and 
classroom processes, and in Chapter 10 we return to the more general 
perspective on class size and provide a summary description of our 
findings. We also there introduce the social pedagogical perspective that 
we believe is helpful when seeking to understand class size effects. 

In the second part of this chapter we explain the research basis for 
this book. 


The IOE research programme and methods of data 
collection and analysis 


What is this book based on? As already mentioned, it is based on our 
reading of the literature on class size and on our extensive experience 
of teaching (AR) and research in classrooms (PB and AR). But most 
importantly this book is based on a pioneering large-scale programme of 
research extending over many years. 

In the interests of narrative and accessibility we do not intend in 
this book to provide full technical details of the design and forms of 
data collection and analysis. But we will now describe the key features 
of our approach in order to allow the reader to appreciate the scale and 
significance of the methods, understand the basis for our findings and 
our interpretations, and feel confident in the conclusions we draw (or 
provide the basis for a critique of them). 

Let us describe the projects within the programme. 


CSPAR 


The main source for this book is the Class Size and Pupil Adult Ratio 
(CSPAR) project, probably the largest study worldwide of class size and 
classroom processes and, we believe, unique in terms of the depth, detail, 
scale and rigour of data collection. 

The origins of this project go back to 1996. PB, working with Peter 
Mortimore, then Director of the IOE; Harvey Goldstein, Professor of 
Statistics at the IOE; and Clare Martin, the first researcher on the project, 
put together a consortium of English Local Authorities who were willing 
to collaborate in a study designed to obtain systematic and objective 
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information on class sizes in schools and their effects. This willingness 
was energised by the lack of interest in the issue by the Government 
of the day. We were aware of previous research on the topic and in 
particular the Tennessee STAR project and, indeed, organised a seminar 
in London in order to hear the STAR principal investigators, including 
Chuck Achilles and Jeremy Finn, speak about the methods and results. 

It became clear to us that a new approach to the topic was required. 
The IOE CSPAR project was set up to answer, for the first time in the 
UK, questions about two things: the connection between class size 
and pupil academic outcomes, and the connection between class size 
and classroom processes like teaching, grouping practices and pupil 
behaviour. It had a number of features that were designed to build on 
what we saw as the gaps and limitations of previous research. In line with 
the limitations concerning experimental designs, which we describe 
in Chapter 3, an ‘observational’ or ‘naturalistic’ approach was adopted 
rather than an interventionist one involving random assignment. This 
also involved a longitudinal design. Baseline assessment and start of 
school year scores were used in order to adjust for possible purposive or 
non-random selection of children into classes on the basis of their pre- 
existing achievement. 

The first stage of the study followed a large sample of children from 
school entry over the first three years of school in English schools (that 
is age 4-7 years — Reception, followed by KS1 - covering Years 1 and 2). 
There were 220 schools, with 368 classes and 9,330 children in eight 
Local Education Authorities (LEAs) involved. Schools were randomly 
selected from within the participating LEAs, drawn from a wide range 
of social backgrounds, and were situated in urban, suburban and rural 
areas. All children entering the first year in selected schools were 
included in the study. 

The CSPAR project then continued over KS2, that is from when the 
pupils were 7 years through to when they were 11 years. In this stage 
there were 202 schools and 332 classes in Year 4 (age 8-9 years), which, 
through attrition, reduced to 173 schools and 261 classes in Year 5 
(age 9-10) and 153 schools and 224 classes in Year 6 (age 10-11). (Data 
collection did not take place when the pupils were in Year 3.) In these 
schools we followed 8,728 pupils in Year 4, 6,607 in Year 5 and 5,755 in 
Year 6. This later stage was funded by the UK Government. 

As described in more detail in Chapter 3, for the analysis of class 
size and academic progress we used multilevel statistical procedures to 
model effects of class size differences on pupil attainment. We controlled 
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for extraneous, potentially confounding, sources of variation that might 
affect the relationship, such as gender, child earlier attainment, and 
family income. In using an ‘observational’ design, we were able to capture 
the nature of the relationship between class size and achievement across 
the full range of observed class sizes (not just a restricted range). This 
enabled us to see whether certain class sizes or bands of class sizes 
had stronger effects than others. We also employed a more sophisti- 
cated approach to modelling the relationship between class size and 
achievement than that conducted in previous research (see Blatchford, 
Goldstein et al. 2002). 

The CSPAR was therefore what we have called in this book a 
‘dedicated’ study of class size effects, in which the team developed new 
methods able to measure class size and allied classroom factors in a 
reliable way as well as classroom processes connected to class size. The 
study developed a range of sources of data. In summary, these were: 


e Data on class size, pupil-adult ratios and presence of teaching 
assistants (TAs) from (termly) questionnaires completed by 
teachers 

e Teacher questionnaires which asked for information on 
biographical details and views and experiences on a range of 
issues 

e Headteacher questionnaires which asked for information on a 
number of issues including allocation of teachers to classrooms 

e teaching assistant questionnaires 

e Assessments of pupils at the start of the first year of school and 
at end of each subsequent school year in maths and literacy 

e Pupil background details including age, gender, free school 
meal entitlement 

e Class characteristics including whether the pupils were taught 
in sets or classes, amount of time teaching, and number and 
size of within-class groups 

e Case studies on a sub-sample of small and large classes in 
Year 5 and Year 6, comprising semi-structured observations 
and interviews with pupils, teachers and TAs 

e Systematic observations on a sub-sample of small (under 25) 
and large (over 30) Year 6 classes in Year 6 (10-11 years). 


In this book we concentrate in particular on three forms of data collection 
designed to provide insights into classroom processes related to class 
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size: (1) the annual questionnaire surveys of teachers, (2) systematic 
observations of pupils and (3) detailed case studies. We say more about 
these shortly. 

Publications from the KS1 study have been on relationships 
between class size and attainment over the Reception year (Blatchford 
et al. 2002a); class size and within-class groupings (Blatchford et al. 
2001); class size and teaching (Blatchford et al. 2002b); class size and 
pupil attentiveness and peer relations (Blatchford et al. 2003c); as well 
as a book-length treatment and research article on the whole Reception 
and KS1 study (Blatchford et al. 2003b; Blatchford et al. 2003a). 

There have been fewer publications from the KS2 stage of the 
research (though see Blatchford et al. 2005; Blatchford et al. 2007). The 
aim of this book is to give expression to the extensive analysis at KS2 of 
the three forms of data collection. This book builds on earlier publica- 
tions, but stands alone, as we shall see, because we present new results 
from the CSPAR KS2 (7-11 years) stage. 


DISS 


We also draw on data from another project we conducted — the 
Deployment and Impact of Support Staff (DISS) study (2003-9) — funded 
by the English and Welsh governments. This complemented the CSPAR 
study, and is the largest study worldwide of the deployment and impact 
of teaching assistants (TAs). It was voted in the top 40 educational 
research projects in the last 40 years by the British Educational Research 
Association (BERA). 

The key research task in DISS was to establish the causal role 
of support from TAs in relation to pupils’ attainment and other pupil 
outcomes. A traditional approach would be to use an experimental design, 
contrasting groups with and without support. But, as with research 
on class size effects (Goldstein and Blatchford 1998), experimental 
manipulations can have a narrow range of applicability and do not easily 
capture the everyday ways that support staff are used and deployed. An 
alternative naturalistic design was therefore used that sought to measure 
the amount of support received by pupils under normal circumstances 
and then examine relationships with academic and behaviour outcomes. 
It had a similar design to the CSPAR study in that it involved a longitudinal 
study of pupil progress connected to the amount of TA support for 
each pupil, controlling for other factors, including pupil characteristics 
like prior attainment and SEND status that might be expected to affect 
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the relationship. It was again a multi-method study involving national 
questionnaire surveys, a systematic observation component and in-depth 
case studies. Overall, it combined numerical data on connections with 
pupil and teacher outcomes along with qualitative, interpretive analysis 
to obtain a detailed and integrated account of the deployment and 
impact of support staff. There were seven different age groups, across the 
primary and secondary school stages. ‘Wave 1’ took place in 2005/6 and 
focused on pupils in 76 schools in Years 1 (age 5-6), 3 (age 7-8), 7 (age 
11-12) and 10 (age 14-15), and ‘ Wave 2’ took place in 2007/8 and 
involved an increased sample of pupils in 77 schools in Years 2 (age 6-7), 
6 (age 10-11) and 9 (age 13-14). In total there were nearly 5,000 pupils 
across the seven age groups. Schools were nationally representative. 

There are several reasons why the DISS study is relevant to this 
book. The most obvious reason is that, like the CSPSAR study, the DISS 
study included a systematic observation component in which obser- 
vations were carried out over 2005/6 in 49 mainstream schools. The 
rationale for the coding methods is explained in Chapters 3 and 4. Unlike 
CSPAR, observations were conducted in all class sizes, rather than prese- 
lection of large versus small classes. A measure of class size was included 
in the observation schedules for each observation point, as we see below, 
allowing a powerful analysis of the relationship between class size and 
teacher and pupil behaviour across the full distribution of class sizes. 
The DISS study also extended the systematic observation component 
of the CSPAR study because it involved four year groups in primary and 
secondary schools, Year 1 and Year 3 (5-6 and 7-8 years) and Year 7 and 
Year 10 (11-12 and 14-15 years). 

Further details of the DISS study (especially the systematic 
observation component) will be presented below and in the following 
chapters and can also be found in the book by Blatchford et al. (2012) 
and research articles by Blatchford et al. (2009); Blatchford et al. 
(2011a); Blatchford et al. (2011b). 

A more substantive reason for the relevance of the DISS project 
is that over recent years a major shift has taken pace in the UK, with a 
recent increase in paraprofessionals working in classrooms, which has 
relevance for the class size debate. A key use of TAs is to help pupils who 
are struggling and/or with SEND. Results from the STAR project (Finn 
and Achilles 1999) suggested that the presence of a TA did nothing to 
improve attainment in regular class sizes (the key factor was being in a 
small class). But pupils with SEND in the UK are much more likely to 
be found in mainstream classrooms nowadays (in contrast to the time 
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of STAR) and, as we shall see, a key way of meeting this inclusion 
agenda, especially with large class sizes, has been to hire TAs. Given 
this, we wanted to examine systematically whether pupil outcomes and 
classroom processes were affected by TAs. We also examined the effect 
of the amount of support for individual pupils, rather than just their 
presence or not in a classroom, as in STAR. 


MAST and SENSE 


In this book we also draw on results from the Making a Statement (MAST) 
and Special Education Needs in Secondary Education (SENSE) projects, 
which tracked the everyday classroom experiences of pupils with SEND 
in primary schools in Year 5 (9-10 years) and secondary mainstream and 
special schools in Year 9 (13-14 years), respectively. Both studies were 
funded by the Nuffield Foundation, and co-directed by Peter Blatchford 
and Rob Webster. Whereas the DISS study looked at TAs, the MAST and 
SENSE studies focused on the day to day experiences of pupils most 
likely to be supported by TAs. 

In the first phase (MAST), we collected data on 48 pupils at 
Year 5 (9-10 years old) who had a Statement for either moderate 
learning difficulties (MLD) or behaviour, emotional and social difficul- 
ties (BESD). In 2014, the SEND Code of Practice was revised. Statements 
began to be replaced by Education, Health and Care Plans (EHCPs) and 
the categories of SEND were reorganised. So, for the second phase of 
data collection (SENSE), in order to offer some consistency between the 
two cohorts, we prioritised the recruitment of pupils with needs relating 
to cognition and learning. In the SENSE study, 49 Year 9 pupils (aged 
13-14 years) were tracked. 

Observations were also collected on comparison pupils. The aim 
was to observe a sample of typically developing pupils, average in the 
class in terms of their academic attainment, in order to provide a point of 
reference for the results on the pupils with Statements/EHCPs. Primary 
school teachers were asked to identify at least three average-attaining 
pupils in the class, and one of these pupils was used as the comparator 
for each lesson observation. Comparison pupils were matched to the 
pupils with Statements/EHCPs in terms of gender. Observations were 
collected on 151 control pupils: 115 boys and 36 girls. 

In the second phase of data collection in secondary schools, 
anticipating that many secondary schools set pupils by attainment 
for core subjects, researchers observed in classes defined as ‘average- 
attaining’. With guidance from the class teacher, researchers selected 
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one average-attaining pupil to observe for the duration of the lesson. 
Comparison pupils were again matched in terms of gender to the pupil 
with the Statement, who was the primary focus of the school visit. 
Observations in this phase of the study were collected on 112 average- 
attaining pupils, again matched by gender: 83 boys and 29 girls. 

In the first phase of data collection, researchers visited a total of 
45 primary schools across London, the South-East and East of England 
regions. The majority of schools (84 per cent) were situated in predomi- 
nantly urban areas. Analyses indicated few differences between the 
pupil SEND groups, and so results were combined. In the second phase, 
researchers visited fewer schools overall (n = 34), but there was a 
greater geographical spread. Most of these pupils at Year 9 (82 per cent) 
had a Statement/EHCP for needs relating to cognition and learning. 
Both samples were broadly consistent with the national picture for pupils 
with SEND. 

A total sample of just under 100 pupils with SEND may not 
appear to be a large sample, but each child was treated as a case study 
comprising week-long systematic observations, along with semi-struc- 
tured interviews with school special educational needs coordinators 
(SENCos), teachers, TAs, each pupil’s parents/carers and, in the SENSE 
study, pupils themselves, as well as documentary evidence. Given the 
range and intensity of data collected, data collection and analysis were 
extremely labour intensive. Taken together, the MAST and SENSE 
studies probably represent the largest systematic observational research 
project on the everyday behaviour and interactions of pupils with SEND 
ever conducted in the UK. 

Findings from the case studies are presented in Webster and 
Blatchford (2015, Blatchford and Webster 2018). In this book, we report 
results from the study’s main method of data collection, the systematic 
observations. 


Three types of data collection 


Finn et al. (2003) argue that methods for studying classroom processes 
related to class size have tended to be anecdotal and informal, with few 
systemic observation studies designed to provide systematic information 
on classroom behaviour and interactions. The aim of the CSPAR KS2 
stage was to build on what we had learned from the KS1 stage and 
provide systematic information and advance understanding of class size 
effects. Although, as we have seen, there were a number of different 
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forms of data collection, in this book we draw on three main sources of 
data collection, now described in more detail. 


1. Teacher questionnaires 


A main form of data collection is from practitioners themselves, as 
expressed in the open-ended responses to the CSPAR annual national 
questionnaires completed by teachers, headteachers and TAs. In this 
book we particularly focus on responses to the teacher questionnaire 
(TQ). 

The annual questionnaires from teachers (the TQs) were 
returned by 486 teachers altogether, 206 in Year 4, 184 in Year 5 and 
96 in Year 6. There were also annual questionnaires completed by TAs 
(340 altogether across the three year groups) and headteachers (437 
altogether across the three year groups). In each of these three school 
years, there were a set of questions which asked teachers to comment 
on whether, and if so how, the number of children in their class size 
had affected their teaching, pupil learning and behaviour, grouping 
practices, pupil relations with other pupils, and classroom tasks and 
the curriculum. These questions were first trialled and then adapted 
where necessary where there was ambiguity or uncertainty amongst 
respondents. In some cases, questions in later years were adapted 
following answers and feedback from earlier analyses, for example, to 
split a question into two to get more precise information. In general, 
however, the aim was to maintain the same questions each year to 
enable comparisons between, and pooling of, information over time. 
Other features of the specific questions asked are described in the 
relevant chapters. Answers to these questions were used as a key source 
of data for the separate chapters on class size and classroom processes 
which constitute the core of this book. 

For the analysis, all the responses were typed out verbatim and 
about a 10 per cent sample of teacher responses used to carefully 
devise a coding frame for application across the three years. All the 
quotes were sorted into key categories (‘codes’), and the reliability of 
this coding frame was tested by the extent to which separate coders 
agreed on a subsection of TQ material. Agreement was higher than 
80 per cent. These categories referred to the effects of both small and 
large classes, for example, the effects of class size on the individual 
attention received by a pupil were often increased in a small class but 
decreased in a large class. 
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In the book we make extensive use of verbatim quotes from teachers 
to support and illuminate the conclusions drawn from the data. 


2. Systematic observations 


The second form of data collection was from systematic observation 
studies of classroom interactions and behaviour, in the CSPAR, DISS, 
MAST and SENSE studies. Systematic observation allows researchers to 
take representative observations of the classroom at regular intervals. 
Subsequent statistical analyses conducted on the large datasets provide 
an objective description of the main features of everyday classroom life, 
often unavailable to received opinion. 

Systematic observation is a technique that is not without its critics 
(Delamont and Hamilton 1986) or defenders (Croll 1986; McIntyre and 
Macleod 1986). A main feature of the systematic observation method is 
the use of a category system determined prior to data collection, with 
explicit and rigorous definitions, and criteria for classifying behaviour 
and contexts. The strength of the method is its scale and limited suscepti- 
bility to inflection and interpretation by individual observers. It provides 
a relatively straightforward though labour-intensive means of obtaining 
descriptive quantitative data; if done well, the category system is reliable, 
which is usually assessed by the degree to which independent observers 
code behaviour in the same way. The trade-off, however, is that the 
pictures of classroom life painted using these data are typically achieved 
using broad strokes. 

In the CSPAR, DISS and MAST/SENSE studies, categories were 
developed to code pupil behaviour and interactions in classrooms. As we 
shall see in Chapters 3 and 4, these were typically high frequency and 
easily recorded behaviours. The category system was based on extensive 
pilot work to ensure they were suited for the purpose, and accurately 
described teacher and pupil behaviour — both important indices of 
‘validity’, an important facet of research. 

More details on the CSPAR coding system are given in Chapters 
3 and 4. We adapted a systematic observation schedule that had been 
developed by PB in previous research (Tizard et al. 1988). This involved 
a time sampling technique (see Croll 1986) in which 5-minute bursts of 
observation per pupil were divided into 10-second time units, followed 
by a short interval for coding. The schedule had categories describing 
how children behaved in three ‘social modes’: when with their teachers, 
when with other children, and when not interacting. Subcategories 
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within each of these three modes covered work, procedural, social and 
off-task activities. 

Systematic observations were conducted during the first year of 
school (the reception year, 4-5 years old — these results are reported in 
Blatchford et al. 2003b, and Blatchford, Moriarty et al. 2002b), but in 
this book we report results from the second round of systematic observa- 
tions when the pupils were in Year 6 (10-11 years). Classes were selected 
on a random basis from class size information supplied by the school. It 
was decided to select schools with classes in two bands: large (31 and 
over) and small (25 or under). These bands were chosen to be repre- 
sentative of the two ends of the class size distribution, and were slightly 
different to those used in the reception year (20 or under versus 30 and 
over), when class sizes are typically smaller. There were 42 classes in all, 
16 small and 26 large. 

Teachers were asked to select nine pupils, three from each ability 
range — low, medium and high. Six of these ‘target’ children were then 
chosen by the researcher, two from each ability band, one girl and one 
boy. If a child was absent for more than a day they were replaced by a 
‘reserve’ drawn from the nine. In some cases there were observations on 
more than six children (for example, the originally selected child and 
the reserve). Of the 257 children in all, 128 girls and 129 boys, 83 low 
ability, 87 medium ability and 87 high ability. 

The basic principle was to observe when classroom-based activities 
could have taken place. Observations were not conducted during parts 
of the day when all the pupils went out of the classroom. The aim was 
to observe each child over two days. There were 22,312 observations in 
total, with an average of 87 observations per child. 


In the DISS study, systematic observations were carried out over 2005/6 
in 49 mainstream schools. Details of the pupils observed were given 
above. These schools were chosen at random from a national survey as 
part of the DISS project and they then agreed to fieldwork by researchers. 
There were 27 primary schools and 22 secondary schools. Two year 
groups were generally observed in each school, either Year 1 and Year 3 
(5-6 and 7-8 years) or Year 7 and Year 10 (11-12 and 14-15 years). 
Observations were conducted in 88 year groups. 

The observations were on a sub-sample of eight pupils per class. 
Information on the level of pupils’ special needs status (taken from the 
forms completed by school staff during observation visits) was used to 
classify the sample into three groups for the purposes of analysis: (1) no 
special needs, (2) School Action and (3) School Action Plus/Statement. 
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The last two categories were combined to help balance numbers of pupils 
in groups and also because by definition they were the highest level of 
special need. This classification into three groups was used because of 
the obvious way in which it affected the amount of support received, 
as well as its likely effect on learning and attainment. For convenience, 
the three groups will be called ‘no SEN’, ‘School Action’ and ‘SEN’. To be 
representative of the attainment levels of each class, pupils were also 
classified into three attainment groups — low, medium or high — based 
on a classification made by the teacher. There were 686 pupils observed 
in total. There were 67,928 observations (data points) in total, collected 
over 1,132 hours of observation. 

Further details of the two studies can be found in following 
chapters, and also in Blatchford and Webster (2018). 

While the CSPAR study classified class sizes into large and small, 
a distinctive feature of the DISS study was that for each 10-second 
time interval the observers noted which of the observation categories 
occurred, and they also noted the class size at that time. Class size was 
therefore treated as a continuous rather than a dichotomous variable. 
Though time consuming to prepare, this allowed a more powerful 
statistical analysis. Another advantage is that class size is not measured 
in terms of some general figure on a class register, but rather in terms 
of the exact number of pupils in the classroom at the time of a given 
observation. This is much more accurate than the more obvious and 
easier method of examining associations between an average class size 
and totals of behaviours across all observations for each pupil. 

As with the CSPAR study, observations were conducted on each 
child in turn in blocks of 10x10-second duration time intervals, with 
short gaps between observations to allow recording of what took place 
in the observation 10-second period. Visits lasted between two and 
four days per school and observations were made in maths, English and 
science. 

The coding system used in DISS is described in Chapters 3 and 4. 
Each observer was carefully trained in the use of the categories so that 
observation data is reliable, and this is addressed by the extent to which 
independent observers are in agreement about the codes for the same 
behaviour, with a minimum criterion of 80 per cent usually seen as 
needed. This was achieved in the DISS study; full details can be found in 
Blatchford et al. (2011b). 

The statistical analysis was based on the 10-second observation 
interval as the unit of analysis. This enabled a powerful and sophisti- 
cated analysis of the co-occurrence of behaviours and class size and 
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allowed us to establish the extent to which a given behaviour occurred in 
a 10-second time interval with a particular class size. We say more about 
this in Chapters 3 and 4. 


We now turn to the MAST and SENSE studies. Details of pupils observed 
were given above. The observation categories were similar to those used 
in CSPAR and DISS, though modified. Details of those used in this book 
are given in Chapter 9. 

Researchers observed for the first 10 seconds of each minute, then 
for the rest of the minute they coded the interactions, activities and 
contextual information in operation during those 10 seconds. In primary 
schools, where pupils with and without SEND tended to be taught 
in the same class, researchers ensured that every fifth minute of each 
observation, the focus moved to the comparison pupil. The procedure 
was similar for the secondary sample, but observations on comparison 
pupils were made in classes the schools defined as ‘average-attaining’. 

Analyses are based on a large dataset, totalling 67,928 obser- 
vations (data points), collected over 1,132 hours of observation. 
Researchers collected 57,467 observations (958 hours) of pupils with 
SEND: 30,782 (513 hours) in primary; 26,685 (445 hours) in secondary. 
As the main focus of each study was the pupils with Statements/EHCPs, 
fewer observations were collected on comparison pupils. In total, 10,461 
observations (175 hours) were collected on pupils without SEND: 4,233 
(71 hours) in primary; 6,228 (104 hours) in secondary. 

Inter-rater reliability checks were calculated for the main mutually 
exclusive categories and showed a consistently high or very high 
agreement (see Blatchford and Webster 2018). 

When totalled across the three studies, that is, CSPAR, DISS and 
MAST/SENSE, we had over 100,000 separate observation data points 
in which each had a measure of class size and for pupil behaviour 
in classrooms. The scale of the data collection makes this unique as a 
source of information on class size effects; we are not aware of a more 
substantial observation programme specifically directed at class size. 


3. Case studies 
The third main method of data collection used in this book stems from 
the CSPAR project case studies comprising interviews with practitioners 


(teachers, headteachers and TAs) and pupils, semi-structured observa- 
tions and documentary evidence. 
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As we see in more detail in later chapters, case studies were 
conducted in 10 schools in Year 5 classes (9-10-year-olds) and 10 schools 
in Year 6 classes (10-11-year-olds). Of the 10 classes, and in order to 
represent the situation in large and small classes, five small (25 pupils or 
less, average 20) and five large (31 pupils or more, average 33) classes 
were chosen at random from the list of classes for those years. Each 
case study involved semi-structured observations and interviews with 
30 pupils, 10 teachers, and 10 TAs each year, overall. Nine pupils were 
selected by the teacher in each class, three above average, three average 
and three below average in attainment levels, and then one child from 
each group was observed and interviewed by the researchers. 

The aim of the case studies was to provide a complementary and 
detailed portrayal of individual classes, which would provide the basis 
for a more interpretive and grounded analysis of factors relating to class 
size differences. Selected aspects of classroom learning and experience, 
expected on the basis of findings from other methods of data collection 
to be connected to class size differences, were defined in advance, and 
were then refined on the basis of pilot field visits into headings (which 
included grouping practices, tasks and curriculum, and teacher—pupil 
interactions), which structured data collection. In this way whole class 
and selected child observations in terms of event sampling of significant 
events; semi-structured interviews with teachers, teaching assistants 
and pupils; end of session/day comments and judgements by the field 
worker, were all organised in terms of the main headings. Case studies 
were led by AR and conducted by members of the research team who 
were also experienced teachers as well as field workers. Quite deliber- 
ately, the aim was to marry aspects of systematic observation (which 
emphasises the objectivity of data), with professional and interpretative 
judgements by experienced teachers. 


Further features of the methods used 


A multimethod study 


The approach adopted by the study and this book is therefore 
multimethod. This kind of approach has become commonplace these 
days in educational research, but one needs to be careful (Symonds and 
Gorard 2010). In general terms, we have sought to strive for ‘methodolog- 
ical integrity in mixed method research as set out in a recent paper for 
the American Psychological Society Publications and Communications 
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Board Task Force (Levitt et al. 2018). They argue that qualitative and 
mixed method research should be judged in terms of, for example, the 
selection of procedures that usefully answer their research questions 
and address their aims and considering findings in their context — for 
instance, their location, time and cultural situation. 

The fact that more than one method is used does not of course 
guarantee any special advantage to a study. Although it is sometimes 
assumed that a combination of methods makes up for limitations in 
individual methods of data collection, we think this is misguided. 
Combining methods successfully depends fundamentally on the strength 
of the individual methods of data collection and how well they are used 
together. 

As we say in the course of the book it was not possible to use data 
from all three forms of data collection for all classroom processes. This 
is because we did not have, for example, systematic observation data to 
complement results from the TQs or the case studies. In Chapters 6 to 8 
we have relied primarily on evidence from the TQs and the case studies. 
The findings and conclusions for these chapters are therefore more 
limited and will need to be treated more cautiously as a result. 

In this book we have for the most part first presented results from 
each method of data collection separately. For example, in Chapter 4, 
where we could draw on all three forms of data, we present results on 
class size and teaching in the sequence: teacher questionnaire (TQ), 
systematic observation and case studies. But the three methods of data 
collection were also deliberately designed to mutually inform each other 
and be conceptually integrated. One way this integration works is in 
terms of the categories stemming from results from one method of data 
collection being used to extend and inform the methods and themes 
used to analyse another method of data collection. An example of this, as 
we have seen, is the way the structuring themes in the CSPAR KS2 case 
studies were informed by emerging results from the TQ and systematic 
observations. The long-term nature of the study also meant that key 
structuring categories for the interviews and semi-structured observa- 
tions in the KS2 case studies were constructed around results from the 
earlier results from the study. 

The long-term nature of the research also helped the development 
and piloting of methods of data collection. Methods of data collection 
first developed in the KS1 stage were extensively used and evaluated 
and were revised where appropriate. It was also possible to adapt 
methods in the light of emerging results. Another connected feature was 
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the presentation of early results to teachers and our advisory groups. 
We were able to discuss provisional findings with them and together 
work through some possible explanations and possible changes to data 
collection techniques, and identify additional information needed in 
future data collection. 

The integration of the three methods of data collection is most 
obviously seen in the way that overarching themes are developed from 
careful cross examination of each method of data collection. To give an 
example, in Chapter 4 a section of results from the TQs was mutually 
informed by results from the systematic observations to show how, from 
different points of view, class size had important consequences for the 
balance between three interactive contexts for teaching — individual, 
group and whole class. We shall see how the TQ results were then 
analysed to extend these results with a broader and more qualitative 
analysis of ways teaching was affected by class size. This, in turn, was 
further supplemented by results from the case studies of large and small 
classes in schools. This shows the progressive and iterative approach that 
was used to ensure that the full analysis made a whole that was more 
complete than the sum of its parts. 

Another feature of the method of data collection has been the 
way we deliberately collected data on the practitioner experience. 
The teacher-completed questionnaires and interviews with teachers 
conducted as part of case studies in schools provide a valuable insider 
view on classroom life. We argue that these are valuable in their own 
right. It is important, we believe, to systematically address practitioner 
experiences, because they have privileged access to their own teaching 
and classroom management, and that of colleagues. This enables them 
to draw on moment by moment experiences of the role of class size, 
as well as reflections over a block of time. We also recognise, however, 
that there can be issues of validity and reliability connected to the use 
of teachers’ perspectives and reported experiences, and that ideally 
these need to be combined with other forms of data collection. One 
of the strengths of the multimethod approach used in this book is 
that findings and themes can be cross checked against each form of 
data collection. It is important to cross check and, if necessary, seek 
to reconcile practitioner experience and results from the systematic 
observations. This is not least because of findings from, for example, 
Shapson et al. (1980) who showed that the teachers’ views about the 
effects of class size were not always supported by the results from their 
systematic observation analysis. 
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Interpretation of findings 


The interpretation of the data is no less important than the methods 
of data collection. A strength of this study, we believe, is that the care 
that went into collecting and analysing data is matched by that taken 
in its interpretation. The long-term nature of the research has again 
helped. There have been a number of peer reviewed articles stemming 
from the KS1 stage of the research, as we have seen, which provided 
feedback and comments. This, in turn, helped provide the basis for the 
conceptual and empirical work over the later KS2 stage, described in 
this book. Moreover, in regular meetings of the large team on the project 
we carefully examined findings over time to ensure that the emerging 
conclusions were fully grounded, tested and coherent. There were also 
many presentations of results to various audiences, both academic and 
practitioner, and much was learned about the strengths and weaknesses 
of our interpretations and suggestions, along with possible alternative or 
additional ways of thinking about them. It is this interpretation that we 
present in Chapter 10. 


Leverhulme International Network 


The research programme was further supplemented by a Leverhulme- 
funded ‘Class Size and Effective Teaching’ International Network, led by 
Peter Blatchford (2015-18). This involved a group of ‘network partners’ 
and stemmed from a belief that such an international network would 
help advance understanding of educational effects of class size and how 
teachers can make the most of smaller (and larger) classes. It brought 
together prominent researchers from universities in the UK, mainland 
Europe, East Asia and the United States, representing countries of 
strategic importance in this field. It also addressed the neglected topic 
of effective pedagogies in different sizes of class, something which has 
helped inform the discussion in this book. All those involved in the 
network contributed to a recent edited book Class Size: Eastern and 
Western Perspectives (Blatchford et al. 2016b) and a Special Edition of the 
International Journal of Educational Research (Blatchford and Russell 
2019). The project involved three workshops and the final one of these 
— in London in 2016 — was extended to include local authority officials, 
headteachers, teachers, teacher union representatives and academics. 
There were a number of roundtable discussions, the conclusions of 
which were written up and have also helped inform this book. 
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As described above, in the following chapters we present our 
findings on class size and classroom processes. In Chapter 10, we return 
to the more general perspective on class size and provide a summary 
description of our findings. 

First, in the next chapter, we will look more closely at the evidence 
on class size effects on pupil outcomes. 
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3 
Class size and pupil outcomes 


Introduction 


We have argued that research and commentary on class sizes in schools 
has focused almost exclusively on the association between class size on the 
one hand and some measure of pupil academic attainment on the other. 
We argue that there are serious limitations with the usual evidence used 
to address this association. Moreover, the exclusive focus on class size and 
academic outcomes has meant that other aspects of pupil development 
and functioning have been neglected, as have classroom processes like 
classroom management, teacher-pupil interactions and peer relation- 
ships. We address classroom processes in later chapters. Here, we focus 
on the connection between class size and pupil ‘outcomes’, defined quite 
broadly, so that we include other aspects apart from academic attainment. 

We first critically examine the main sources of research on class size 
and academic attainment, including our own CSPAR study results, and 
then present our findings on class size and pupil engagement in class. 
We also identify other aspects of pupils’ development which are likely to 
be importantly affected by class size, but about which we have very little 
research evidence. 

We will seek to justify our view that there are problems with both 
the existing evidence for an effect of class size on pupil outcomes and 
the commonly voiced conclusions about the evidence. We also use the 
review below to make a number of points that provide the groundwork 
for other chapters in this book, as well as offer a solution to our first class 
size conundrum, CSC1 (that is, how to reconcile the deeply entrenched 
divide between those in favour of smaller classes and those that view 
class size as at best trivial). 


Research on class size and pupil attainment 


The main direction of research on class size, that is, on associations 
between class size and academic outcomes, has been called, as we saw in 
the last chapter, the ‘first generation’ of research on class size (Blatchford 
2012). There have been a number of older reviews in the United States, 
for example, by Cooper (1989), Glass and Smith (1978), Glass et al. 
(1982), Robinson (1990), Robinson and Wittebols (1986) and Slavin 
(1989), and early reviews of British research in Blatchford and Mortimore 
(1994), Burstall (1979) and Dewhurst (1993). More recent reviews of 
the class size literature include: Blatchford (2012), Biddle and Berliner 
(2002a and b), Blatchford et al. (1998), Day et al. (1996), Ehrenberg 
et al. (2001), Finn et al. (2003), Galton (1998), Grissmer (1999), Hattie 
(2005) and Wilson (2006). Reviews and commentaries vary in their 
conclusions, with some very positive about the benefits of smaller class 
sizes (for example, Achilles 1999; Biddle and Berliner 2002; Finn et al. 
2003), some relatively lukewarm (for example, Ehrenberg et al. 2001), 
and some openly negative (for example, Hanushek 1999; Slavin 1989). 

In this section, research is reviewed in terms of the different 
research approaches that have been used: correlational, meta-analysis, 
experimental, longitudinal and natural design studies. Whilst we do not 
intend to provide an exhaustive review of research (see reviews above) 
we need to explain the rationale for what we see as some common but 
questionable conclusions about the research evidence, and identify 
where we see the research evidence is limited. 


Correlational/cross-sectional designs: Is class size associated with 
pupil attainment? 


The most obvious way of investigating the effect of class size on pupil 
attainment is to examine the association between class size on the one 
hand and some measure of pupil academic performance on the other. 
This was the approach adopted by early large-scale correlational studies 
in the UK (Davie et al. 1972; Little et al. 1973; Morris 1959; Wiseman 
1967). These studies, surprisingly, tended to find that pupils in larger 
classes did better than pupils in smaller classes. The results from these 
studies are hard to interpret because the well-known problem with this 
kind of correlational research, which looks at naturally occurring asso- 
ciations between size of class or pupil-teacher ratios (PTRs) and pupils’ 
performance, is that we often do not know whether the relationship 
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between the ‘independent variable’ (in this case class size) and the 
‘outcome’ (pupil achievement) can be explained by another, confounding 
factor. To give the three most obvious, the results could be explained 
by relatively poor-attaining pupils tending to be in smaller classes; by 
teachers being forced to change their style of teaching in larger classes; 
or by experienced (and possibly better) teachers being assigned to larger 
classes. 


Cross country comparisons 


Another way of assessing the connection between class size and pupil 
performance is to compare the educational performances of countries 
with different class sizes. This has been a common approach in recent 
years and one of the most influential has come from the PISA surveys 
on pupil performance across different countries (for example, PISA in 
Focus 13 OECD 2012). These comparisons tend to find that countries 
and regions performing at the higher end of the attainment chart, like 
Hong Kong and Shanghai, have relatively large classes and it is therefore 
concluded that class size cannot be important (OECD 2012). What is 
more, these countries and regions with larger classes are also higher 
in some other characteristics — for example, teacher salaries — and it is 
therefore also argued that these characteristics are more important. A 
while ago there was media coverage of another study, conducted by an 
economist and the education firm GEMS Education Solutions (Dolton 
et al. 2014), which ranked countries in terms of their efficiency in 
educational spending. South Korea is highlighted for being one of the 
world’s highest performers in school tests but also has relatively big class 
sizes. 

On the basis of this kind of evidence, the point is often made that 
there is no clear link between smaller classes and better results, and 
even, perversely, that large classes are better. These findings have led a 
number of people, including the OECD’s Andreas Schleicher, as we saw 
in the first chapter, to argue that class size cannot be important. 

Although at first sight convincing, there is a logical and method- 
ological weakness to this kind of global international comparison. The 
basic problem is the simple one of misinterpreting correlation (that is, 
that two things tend to go together or be related) with causality (that is, 
that one thing causes the other to change). The fact that some countries 
have large classes and also do well on international tests might not be a 
sign of a causal link between the two but could instead be attributable 
to a host of other cultural, educational and economic differences. High 
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parental expectations and very high levels of out-of-school tutoring or 
‘shadow education’ (Bray 1999) are prominent not only in Hong Kong, 
but also in Korea and indeed much of East Asia. 


Meta-analyses and other reviews: Putting all the studies together 


Perhaps the main source of evidence on class size effects on pupil 
outcomes has come from reviews of the existing literature. There have 
been several different types of reviews: general narrative (for example, 
Biddle and Berliner 2002), meta-analyses (for example, Glass and Smith 
1978; Glass et al. 1982), and ‘best evidence’ (for example, Slavin 1989). 

Glass et al.’s (1978, 1982) early meta-analysis was influential at the 
time, both in relation to the study of class size effects and in introducing 
the use of meta-analysis in educational research. It involved taking 
the results from 77 studies and calculating overall effects based on a 
common metric for each study. Results showed that effects on attainment 
increased as class size decreased, and their most powerful claim was that 
there was a non-linear effect — with the effects optimised at a class size of 
about 15. However, it was long ago pointed out that results are difficult 
to interpret because conclusions will inevitably depend on the quality of 
the studies included, and some of these are suspect (Slavin 1989). 

Other analyses have been conducted by economists. Perhaps the 
most widely cited is by Hanushek (1999, 2011) who has consistently 
argued that his results show that class size is not important and money 
should be invested elsewhere. The McKinsey report, mentioned in the 
last chapter, bases its conclusions about the unimportance of class 
size almost entirely on one article by Hanushek. In other reports and 
commentaries, the claim that class size is unimportant is often backed 
up by a reference to Hanushek’s work, which has developed a credence 
based on the regularity with which it is cited (a common problem, 
exacerbated by the way many searches are now done online). This is 
important because if there are doubts about the basic research work, 
then there are doubts about the claims based on it. Another review by the 
Educational Research Service (Robinson 1990; Robinson and Wittebols 
1986) was critical of Glass et al.’s findings, but also cautious about the 
benefits of small classes. They argue that within the range of 25-34 
pupils, class size makes very little difference in most subjects above the 
primary stage. Other reviews conclude that class reductions are less 
effective than other and less costly alternative initiatives (Slavin 1989; 
Department for Education (DfE) 2011; Yeh 2009). 
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There have been a number of strong technical critiques of 
Hanushek’s research, for example, by Ehrenberg et al. (2001), Biddle 
and Berliner (2002), Krueger (2000) and Whitmore Schanzenbach 
(2016), who argue that it seriously underestimates effects of class size. 
As we saw in the first chapter, many cross country comparisons and much 
econometric work don’t study class size at all — they rely on analysis of 
ratios of pupils to teachers (see Chapter 1 for an account of the difference 
between class size and pupil-teacher ratios). Biddle and Berliner (2002) 
also point to questionable design features of some econometric analyses, 
as well as a concern that Hanushek in particular is deeply associated with 
radical free market conservative policies in the United States and that 
this needs to be taken into account when considering his approach to the 
funding of public services. 

But a main separate problem with these kinds of econometric 
perspectives, and indeed many reviews of class size effects, is this: 
although they make strong claims about class size effects, they do not 
really engage at all with what goes on in classrooms, which might be 
related to class size differences, and so there is no way of understanding 
the effects of class size (or lack of them). 

The most famous meta-analysis in education is probably John 
Hattie’s (2009) book Visible Learning. The analysis is an extraordinary 
achievement. Hattie took the findings from over 800 meta-analyses 
reporting on over 50,000 studies involving millions of subjects, and 
then combined them by using the common metric of an ‘effect size’. This 
approach has been called a meta-meta-analysis, or a mega-analysis. The 
effect sizes are averaged to provide a typical figure for the particular 
intervention. An effect size of .4 is the average, and is taken to be the 
level at which an intervention is worthwhile. Hattie’s work has been the 
single most influential source of the view that class size reductions are 
less effective than other and less costly alternative reforms. In the UK, 
the Sutton Trust Toolkit-Education Endowment Foundation Teaching 
& Learning Toolkit (Higgins et al. 2013), a meta-analysis, has been 
influential and widely used, and practitioners have been advised to 
consult it to determine the most successful interventions to use in their 
schools, based on the strength of the average effect size for that interven- 
tion. There is a similar conclusion about the modest effect of class size 
relative to other interventions. 

There have been several critiques of the meta-analytical approach 
(Higgins and Simpson 2011; Simpson 2018; Terhart 2011; Wrigley 
2018), particularly with regard to the difficulties of interpretation when 
many different studies of varying degrees of quality are included. 
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A new meta-analysis of class size effects for the Campbell 
Collaboration (Filges et al. 2018) found at best a small effect for reading 
and some signs of a negative effect for maths, leading them to feel they 
could not rule out the possibility that small classes may actually be a 
bad influence on some children. In our view this report does not really 
advance knowledge. It deals with many of the studies already included 
in previous meta-analyses but employs stricter but rather unclear 
rules about what studies to include (it excludes the often-cited natural 
experiments of Angrist and Levy and the CSPAR longitudinal correla- 
tional study, for instance). It also does not consider classroom processes, 
so is not able to explain their results. 

A general problem with the logic behind the conclusions from these 
meta-analyses of class size effects, it seems to us, is that it is not really a 
fair test. Educational initiatives, with which class size reduction (CSR) is 
compared in the meta-analysis — such as reciprocal teaching, feedback, 
teaching meta-cognitive strategies, direct instruction and peer tutoring 
—are distinctive methods of teaching, while CSR merely sets limits on the 
numbers of pupils in a class involved. The number of pupils in a class or a 
measure of pupil-teacher ratios are contextual features of the classroom, 
like the size of the classroom or the layout of the room. For a fairer test, 
we would need also to take into account what teaching and instruction 
would be appropriate in classes of different sizes. This should also be 
remembered by those who support the importance of class size but then 
feel it is enough to alter the number of pupils in a class without also 
changing their teaching approaches. 

We feel that class size reduction is only appropriately labelled a 
specifically educational intervention when educational changes are 
also made. But the important to thing to say here is that we have next 
to no systematic research on the impact of these changes along with 
class size reductions. In other words, we need good evaluations in which 
we test and compare the impact of CSR and CSR plus different forms of 
intervention. 

The issue of how to make the most of small (or large classes) is a 
major theme of this book. 


Dedicated studies of class size 


One of the most interesting but troubling things to emerge so far from 
this brief review of research on class size is that most studies are not what 
we have called ‘dedicated’ research on class size effects, that is, studies 
which collect data specifically on class size and pupil attainment, with 
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methods and measures designed specifically for the research. Instead, 
they are usually secondary analyses of data collected by someone 
else. This is true of correlational, cross country, meta analyses and 
econometric research. This is not to say that this kind of approach is not 
valuable, but it does seem strange to us, especially given the high profile 
and importance of good evidence on the class size topic, that there has 
been so little specially designed research on it. 

So let us now look at dedicated research — there are two main types: 
experimental and naturalistic longitudinal. 


Experimental studies 


The main difficulty with correlational research is that it cannot overcome 
the problem that an extraneous factor might explain the correlation, or 
lack of it, between class size and attainment. To overcome this problem, 
it is often argued that educational research should model the approaches 
of the natural and medical sciences and use experimental designs in 
which pupils and teachers are randomly assigned to classes of different 
sizes. If this allocation is done properly, then any relationship between 
class size and later differences in pupils’ academic performance in classes 
of a different size must be attributable to class size and not to any other 
factor. (This is because the random allocation means no extraneous 
variable can systematically affect either class size or attainment.) This 
kind of research design is not common in educational research on class 
size, because of ethical problems (try explaining to some parents that 
their child will this year be in a larger class than other children) and 
practical and financial problems (smaller classes are likely to mean 
hiring more teachers and creating or building more classrooms). 

This is one reason for the attention given to the STAR research, 
in Tennessee. The principal investigators, state politicians and teacher 
representatives, set up a study with a bold experimental design involving 
the random allocation of pupils and teachers to three types of classes 
in the same school: ‘small’ classes (13-17 pupils), ‘regular’ classes 
(22-5 pupils), and ‘regular’ with full-time teacher aide. The project 
involved over 7,000 pupils in 79 schools and students were followed 
from kindergarten (aged 5) to third grade (aged 8). In both reading and 
mathematics, pupils in small classes performed significantly better than 
pupils in regular classes. In fourth grade (aged 9) the pupils returned to 
regular classes and the experiment ended, but gains were still evident 
after a further three years, that is, grades 4 to 6 (Finn and Achilles 
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1999; Nye et al. 1993; Word et al. 1990), and then at later points still 
(Konstantopoulos and Chung 2009). 

The STAR project was an important and timely study and results 
have provided the basis for a number of educational initiatives and 
policies in the United States and other countries. There have been 
criticisms, for example, student attrition from the study, the lack of pupil 
baseline data, and the possible effect of the allocation to experimental 
conditions on the validity of conclusions. But later reanalyses tend to 
support the main findings (for example, Goldstein and Blatchford 1998). 

There have also been several other research projects in the United 
States (the main ones are SAGE, Primetime and California) and these are 
reviewed by Biddle and Berliner (2002) and Ehrenberg et al. (2001). The 
strongest of these — SAGE - produced positive effects on pupil academic 
outcomes (Molnar et al. 1999). But results are difficult to interpret 
because the study involved changes to pupil-teacher ratios rather 
than class-size reductions. Additionally, this was only one of several 
educational interventions, so it is not clear what caused any effects on 
pupil outcomes. Overall, results from these studies are not conclusive. 

A recent experimental study was commissioned by the Hong Kong 
Government to address a policy debate about the value of CSR (Galton 
and Pell 2010). This adopted a complex research design within which 
experimental CSR classes were compared with control classes in the 
same schools. This was essentially a quasi-experimental design (rather 
than a randomised design, as in STAR). Along with CSR, the teachers in 
the experimental schools also took part in extensive and varied profes- 
sional development (PD), and so it is not possible to distinguish effects 
of CSR and PD. Even so, differences between experimental and control 
classes on academic outcomes were not marked. Galton and Pell (2010) 
offer a number of explanations for these findings, including the tendency 
of teachers to rely on textbooks and not change their teaching in small 
classes (see Chapter 10 for more on the issue of change of teaching in 
small classes). 

There has been recent attention paid to class size effects, or lack 
of them, from coverage of the 2019 Nobel Prize in Economic Sciences 
(Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences 2019). The research recognised 
was part of an ambitious research programme designed to address 
fundamental issues about resourcing in poor developing countries. One 
study was based in Kenya where there is a high level of absenteeism 
among teachers and educational institutions are generally weak. A study 
by Duflo et al. (2015) compared the effects of employing teachers on 
short-term contracts with lowering the pupil-teacher ratio by having 
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fewer pupils per permanently employed teacher. They found that pupils 
who had teachers on short-term contracts had significantly better test 
results, but that having fewer pupils per permanently employed teacher 
had no significant effects. Although the research programme overall 
is highly impressive, there is uncertainty about whether results in a 
particular country, where teacher absenteeism is very high and security 
of employment low, can be translated to other countries. We are also 
unclear what the exact effect was on class size changes as experienced 
by pupils. There is, in addition, uncertainty about what went on in 
these schools — for instance, whether teachers changed their practices 
with fewer pupils. Class sizes were reduced from about 80 to about 40, 
which is a sizeable reduction, but the resulting small class size is still very 
large in comparison to OECD numbers (see Table 1.1 on p. 7). It is then 
difficult to draw strong conclusions about class size effects, not helped by 
the fact that this article at least does not refer at all to the literature on or 
debates about class size effects. 


Longitudinal correlational studies 


There is a second and alternative approach to establishing whether 
class size affects pupil attainment, which is to try to capture the real and 
complex world of education, rather than control one feature of it. Despite 
the common view that experimental designs provide the gold standard 
of evidence in the social sciences, in educational research they can have 
some overlooked limitations. They are not, for example, easily able to 
cover the full range of class sizes in schools (the STAR project compared 
what by UK standards would be small (23) versus very small classes (17), 
and there can be unintended effects on the attitudes and behaviour of 
participants — for instance, as just mentioned, parents might be unhappy 
about and perhaps seek to compensate for the assignment of their child 
to a larger class). An alternative, and possibly more valid approach, is to 
examine relationships between class size and pupil academic outcomes, 
as they occur in the real world. One can make adjustments, statistically, 
for potentially confounding factors such as pupils’ prior attainment, 
level of income and disadvantage, teacher characteristics and so on. An 
important advantage of this approach is that it allows us to capture the 
range of class sizes as they occur around the country, rather than artifi- 
cially creating or selecting particular class sizes to compare. 

The disadvantage from a methodological point of view is that it 
becomes difficult to be sure that there is not something else correlated 
with class size that might account for any relationship found between 
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class size and pupil outcomes. However, the hope is that this problem 
is minimised with dedicated research, with carefully created measures 
to capture potentially confounding factors, which are then controlled 
for statistically. To give a very basic example, it is well understood that 
comparing the academic achievements of pupils in selective versus 
non-selective secondary schools is problematic if one simply compares 
achievement scores at, say, 16 years. By definition, children in selective 
schools are already higher achievers at school entry. To be a fair test, one 
needs to control for children’s attainment levels on entry into selective 
and non-selective schools, more effectively comparing the progress of 
pupils in the two types of schools — or, in an oft-used phrase, comparing 
the ‘value added’ of schools, a much fairer comparison. The same logic 
applies to non-experimental research on class size, in which one controls 
for factors likely to be correlated with class size and attainment, such as 
pupil prior attainment and social disadvantage. Such designs necessarily 
have to be longitudinal, that is, follow pupils over time. 

The large scale UK study — the Class Size and Pupil Adult Ratio 
(CSPAR) project — used such a longitudinal naturalistic design and 
studied the effect of class size on pupils’ academic attainment, as well 
as classroom processes such as teaching, pupil attention and pupil 
relations. As we saw in Chapter 2, CSPAR tracked over 8,000 pupils in 
over 200 schools, from school entry (at 4 or 5 years old) to the end of 
the primary school stage (11 years). It employed a non-experimental 
multi-method longitudinal design, measuring the effects of natural 
variations in class size with multi-level regression statistical analyses 
in order to determine effects of class size, controlling for other factors 
such as pupil prior attainment, gender and level of disadvantage. As we 
saw in Chapter 2, these analyses were complemented and informed by 
a number of other forms of data collection, aimed at providing data on 
classroom processes, which we examine in later chapters. Results for the 
KS1 stage are described in Blatchford et al. (2002a) and Blatchford et al. 
(2003a and b). 

In brief, there was a clear, statistically significant, though modest, 
effect of class size on children’s academic attainment over the first year of 
school (4/5 years), in both literacy and mathematics, even after adjusting 
for other possible confounding factors. The effect sizes were comparable 
to that reported by the STAR project (see Blatchford et al. 2003b for full 
details). An interesting finding was that the relationship between class size 
and first (reception) year progress in literacy varied for pupils of differing 
baseline attainment (bottom 25 per cent, middle 50 per cent and top 
25 per cent). As class size got smaller, there was a statistically significant 
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increase in attainment for all three groups, though the effect was larger for 
pupils with lower baseline attainment. Effects were still evident on literacy 
progress at the end of the second year of school (Year 1, age 5-6), though 
by the end of the third year the effects were not clear. There were no clear 
longer-term effects of class size differences on mathematics achievement. 
Though this finding indicates that the early benefits of smaller classes 
‘wash out’ after two years in school, there were no restrictions in terms of 
which size of class the pupils moved to from year to year. 

The CSPAR provided some additional findings about class size 
effects on attainment. The biggest changes in class size took place 
between reception and Year 1 (that is, between the first and second year 
of schooling) and we found a significant ‘disruption’ effect on children’s 
educational progress as a consequence, that is, moving to a class of a 
different size, especially a larger class, was disruptive in the sense of 
negatively affecting pupils’ attainments. But we also found that the effect 
of small reception classes carried over into Year 1 only when children 
moved into a similar or smaller class. We are not aware of any other 
studies which have addressed the effect of continuity in class sizes over 
years (this was not possible with the STAR experimental study because 
class size was fixed for four school years, something unlikely in the real 
world of schools). The policy implication of this result seems to be that, 
in addition to smaller classes in the first year, it is advisable to maintain 
smaller classes where possible, and to seek to ensure stability in class 
sizes across years. 

As for KS2 (7-11 years), we found that pupil attainment at the end 
of the school year was highly dependent on pupil attainment at the end 
of the previous school year. Statistical analyses did not find evidence that 
children in smaller classes over KS2 made more progress in mathematics, 
literacy or science. 

Although sophisticated, the CSPAR was still essentially correla- 
tional in design and so one cannot be exactly sure about causal direction. 
However, key potentially confounding variables were controlled for, 
and one can be fairly confident that results reveal an independent effect 
of class size on pupil attainment — that is, smaller classes lead to higher 
academic attainment in the early years of school — over and above other 
factors. 


Natural design experiments 


It is important to repeat that a true randomised experimental study of 
class size effects is exceptionally difficult to set up, and this is one of the 
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reasons for the search for an alternative research design, such as that 
used in the longitudinal CSPAR study. The central problem, as mentioned 
previously, is ensuring that there is no extraneous and unmeasured factor 
which might account for any effects, or lack of effects, of class size on 
pupil attainment. An alternative research design has been used in more 
recent years, which relies on the strict maximum class size limits used in 
some countries. For these, when class sizes meet or exceed a maximum 
then, automatically, an extra class must be formed. So if the maximum 
is 30 pupils in a class, when there are 60 in that year group there will 
be two classes. If the total number of pupils exceeds 60, however, then 
an extra class must be formed and class sizes in the now three classes 
drop accordingly. The attraction of this design is that a number of other 
potentially influential variables are held constant, and so it offers another 
valuable way of getting at the causal effect of class size. Such studies are 
reviewed in Bressoux (2016), Bressoux et al. (2019), Fredriksson et al. 
(2013) and Whitmore Schanzenbach (2016). Perhaps the most widely 
cited of such studies was conducted by Angrist and Lavy (1999) in Israel, 
who found strong improvements in mathematics and reading with 
reduced class sizes, and particularly marked improvements for disadvan- 
taged pupils. Fredricksson et al. (2013) studied data on pupils aged 10 
and 13 years in Sweden when subject to a maximum 30 in a class rule, 
and found rather impressively that they had higher cognitive skills, as 
measured by IQ-like tests, at 13 years. Even more impressive, they found 
that in adulthood students who had been in smaller classes had higher 
levels of completed education, wages and earnings. 


Class size and extra adults 


Today, in many countries, there are many paraprofessionals in addition 
to teachers working in classrooms. This is particularly the case in England 
and Wales, where teaching assistants (TAs) now make up a quarter of the 
entire school workforce and spend much of their time in predominantly 
instructional activities with students (Blatchford et al. 2012). Amazingly, 
on a straight headcount, there were at the end of 2018 more TAs than 
teachers in English primary schools (250,000 teachers versus 273,000 
TAs — DfE 2019). 

From the point of view of the class size debate, the advent of TAs 
in large numbers is important. They do not seem to have had an effect 
on class size in the sense of the number of pupils on a class register, and 
TAs will not have affected pupil-teacher ratios (PTRs), but they have 
had a major effect on pupil—adult ratios. If there are about as many TAs 
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as teachers in the system, then the advent of TAs has effectively halved 
pupil—adult ratios. 

As we see in other chapters in this book, particularly Chapter 9, one 
of the main reasons for the increase in TAs was to help teachers by giving 
attention to the children in the class who were struggling or needed 
additional support. This meant the teacher could devote more time to 
the rest of the pupils. This strategy therefore brings about some of the 
advantages of smaller numbers of pupils to adults while not increasing 
the numbers of teachers. It means that pupils who are most in need of 
experienced teaching support have tended to be assigned to parapro- 
fessionals (see Giangreco et al. 2005). Although positive findings have 
come from studies of the effectiveness of specific curriculum interven- 
tions given by TAs (Alborz et al. 2009), the largest study yet conducted 
on the effect of everyday TA support on pupil academic outcomes (the 
DISS project — see Blatchford et al. 2012) found negative results — that 
is, those pupils with more support from TAs made less progress when 
compared to similar pupils with less or no support. This was the case 
even controlling for the reasons why pupils were allocated more support 
in the first place (usually reflected in low initial attainment or classifi- 
cation of special educational need). The main reason for this negative 
finding is essentially that children supported by TAs, often those who 
are struggling, then receive less attention from, and in a sense become 
separated from, teachers (see Blatchford et al. 2012). Support from a 
TA was also pedagogically less helpful for the pupil, for instance, too 
easily providing answers for them (Radford et al. 2011). This shows 
again the importance of understanding overall correlational results by 
careful study of what is happening in classrooms. This is not a criticism 
of TAs themselves, but points to problems with school decisions about 
their deployment, and their training and preparation. Moreover, there 
did not appear to be a benefit to the remaining children in the class not 
supported by the TA (Blatchford et al. 2012). It therefore seems that 
additional (non-teacher) staff in classes are not an adequate alternative 
to CSR. We return to the deployment of TAs in Chapter 9. 

In some countries there has been a move to increase the density of 
teachers in schools as one approach to improving educational standards. 
In contrast to TAs, this will profoundly affect the PTR and, potentially, 
class size as well, depending on how the extra teachers are deployed. 
Such a move has been recently introduced in Norway (see a description 
in Solheim and Opheim 2019), and results are currently being analysed. 

We return to the use of extra teachers as an alternative to class size 
reduction in our conclusions in Chapter 11. 
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Class size and other pupil academic ‘outcomes’ 


We now turn to another kind of pupil ‘outcome’ — not achievement in 
school subject areas so much as pupil behaviour and engagement in the 
class. We have argued that the almost exclusive focus in most research 
on class size and pupil ‘outcomes’ in terms of achievements in the main 
curriculum areas of literacy and mathematics is understandable, given 
the importance of these areas in any consideration of academic progress, 
but has provided a narrow picture of class size effects. 

In this section we first review the background to an interest in class 
size and pupil engagement, and then look at results from the observa- 
tional part of the DISS study. 

There is a good deal of evidence going back many years that 
involvement in academic activities - what has variously been called 
pupil attentiveness, active learning time or time on-task — is related to 
pupils’ achievement in school (for example, Creemers 1994; Lan et al. 
2009; Rowe 1995). This is hardly surprising - common sense suggests 
that involvement and effort in a topic is likely to be helpful if a child is to 
do well in that subject. 

Some early research suggests a connection between size of class 
and pupil attentiveness. Cooper (1989) reviews studies that show that 
pupils in smaller classes attend more and spend more time on-task, 
participate more and are more absorbed in what they are doing. Cahen 
et al. (1983) argue that pupil attention is greater in smaller classes 
because pupils are not lost in the crowd and have more opportunities 
for participating. Interestingly, in light of our observation results to 
be reported soon, the authors speculate that the effect of class size on 
attentiveness is most pronounced in the case of low-attainers, because 
teachers can bring them out more. Other early studies report that large 
classes lead to more student misbehaviour (Pate Bain and Achilles 1986; 
Glass and Smith 1978; Johnston 1989). However, not all research has 
found a link between class size and pupil engagement: Shapson et al. 
(1980) did not find that pupils in smaller classes participated more in 
assigned tasks and Bourke (1986) found no class size effect on student 
engagement at primary level. 

Finn et al. (2003) show that the research basis for conclusions 
about class size and pupil engagement is not always strong with, for 
example, methodological weaknesses to studies and few rigorous 
observation studies of actual ongoing behaviour. Finn and colleagues 
have, though, strongly expressed the connection between small classes 
and pupil attention. Finn and Achilles (1999) argue that: 
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The evidence indicates that the key to the benefits of small classes 
is increased student engagement in learning. In a small class, every 
student is in the firing line. It is difficult or impossible to withdraw 
from teaching-learning interactions in a small-class setting ... 
When class sizes are reduced, the pressure is increased for each 
student to participate in learning, and every student becomes 
more salient to the teacher. As a result, there is more instructional 
contact, and student learning behaviors are improved. (1999, 103) 


Finn et al. (2003) later developed a conceptual case for why student 
classroom engagement is the key process that explains why smaller 
classes lead to better attainment. They conclude that class size affects 
student engagement more than teaching. 


Engagement in class - on- and off-task behaviour - results from 
the DISS observation study 


In this section we look in detail at the relationship between class size and 
pupils’ classroom engagement through the results from the observation 
study component of the DISS study. This study is valuable because 
it observed pupils at four age levels across primary and secondary 
schools and made use of a rigorous moment by moment observation 
analysis of pupil on- and off-task behaviour. This is the same method as 
that described in the next chapter to analyse the interactions between 
teachers and pupils. 

We need to be clear about the uses but also the limitations of 
systematic observation methods of data collection. The analysis of 
behaviour is couched in terms of the frequency of relatively broad, easily 
defined and observed behaviours, and cannot describe the intricacies 
and nuances of attentiveness in classrooms. It is useful, however, 
because it can precisely, accurately, and reliably record behaviours 
in fine detail on a moment by moment basis across thousands of 
observation points. This, if done correctly, can provide a representa- 
tive picture of a given child’s behaviour in classrooms. Scaled up over 
a sample of pupils it provides a representative picture for pupils of 
that age and background. It also allows comparisons between groups 
of pupils, for example, between boys and girls, and between those 
differing in initial attainment. It is labour intensive, but useful for this 
chapter because it provides a numerical account of the relationship 
between class size and pupil attentiveness. 
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As described in Chapter 2, the DISS study included a systematic 
observation component in which observations were carried out in 
49 mainstream schools, 27 primary schools and 22 secondary schools. 
The observations were on a sub-sample of eight pupils per class, and 
pupils were classified into three attainment groups — low, medium or 
high — based on a classification made by the teacher. There were 686 
pupils observed in total. Observations were conducted on each child in 
turn in blocks of 10x10-second duration time intervals, with gaps of 
20 seconds between observations to allow recording of what took place 
in the previous 10 seconds. There were 34,420 10-second observations 
in total. Visits generally lasted four days per school and observations 
were made in maths, English and science. 

We think it is important to convey to the reader how we went about 
trying to get a reliable measure of on- and off-task behaviour, and so we 
now describe in a little detail how we categorised pupil behaviour. This 
will also help when we introduce results from systematic observations on 
pupil-teacher interaction in the next chapter. 

Logically, there are three mutually exclusive forms of interaction 
or ‘social modes’ a child can be engaged in at any given moment in the 
classroom — first, when with their teacher (or other adult); second, 
when with other children; and, third, when not interacting with adults 
or pupils (usually working individually). Each child was observed for 
each 10-second time interval in terms of these three ‘social modes’ and 
the child’s behaviour was also coded as being on- or off-task within 
each of these three modes. (There were also many other categories of 
behaviour within each social mode, some of which are described in later 
chapters.) On-task behaviour in the child-teacher mode was defined 
as all behaviours that were concerned with work; on-task behaviour in 
the pupil-pupil mode was defined as all contacts with other children 
that were concerned with the substantive topic of work; and on-task 
behaviour in the not-interacting mode was defined as all allocated tasks 
and all target child behaviour when not interacting that was connected 
to their own work activity. These three totals were then added to give a 
total on-task score for each child. 

A similar logic was used to construct a total off-task score for each 
child. Off-task behaviour was defined as behaviour that was clearly not 
related to the work. There is of course an issue concerning how broad 
this should be. What about, for example, times when the child was 
engaged in procedural talk — about materials or social talk, or about the 
child’s life outside school or personal matters? We did in fact code these 
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two types of behaviour but in order to be clear and consistent we only 
categorised a behaviour as off-task when children were deliberately and 
obviously engaged in actions not acceptable to the teacher. Social talk is 
a bit problematic in that it is in a sense off-task but many teachers allow 
a degree of this kind of talking while children work, and so it was only 
coded off-task if clearly marked as such by the teacher. Total off-task 
behaviour was all off-task behaviour in the three social modes: child to 
teacher, pupil to pupil and not interacting. Examples of off-task talk with 
other pupils would be mucking about, fooling around and times that 
the target child was aggressive (verbally or physically) towards other 
children. Individual not-interacting off-task behaviours were either 
‘active’ (for example, the child focuses on something other than task in 
hand) or ‘passive’ (the child is disengaged during the task activity, for 
example, daydreaming). 

As described in Chapter 2, each observer was trained in the use 
of the categories so that all observers coded the same behaviours in the 
same way (technically the categories were therefore valid and reliable). 
For each 10-second time interval the observers noted which of the 
observation categories occurred and they would also have noted the 
class size at that time. This is a thorough, and very time-consuming, type 
of data collection. It also means that class size was not measured in terms 
of some general figure on a class register, but rather in terms of the exact 
number of pupils in the classroom at the time of a given observation. It 
also allowed a complex and sophisticated statistical analysis of the data 
based on the 10-second observation interval as the unit of analysis. This 
meant we could conduct a powerful analysis of the co-occurrence of 
behaviours and class size — that is, whether certain behaviours occurred 
in a 10-second time interval with a particular class size. This is much 
more accurate than the more obvious and easier method of examining 
associations based on totals across all observations for each pupil. 
Interested readers can find more about the observation methods and 
statistical analyses used in Blatchford et al. (2011a). 

In the graphs below we show the probability of a behaviour 
occurring for any given size of class, so we can compare the probability of 
a behaviour occurring in a large class of 30 versus a relatively small class 
of 15. These probabilities are useful, and easily interpretable, that is, they 
can be taken as the occurrence of any given behaviour as a proportion of 
the total number of observations. To give one example: a probability of 
0.8 for an observation category occurring in a class size of 30 means that 
the behaviour occurred in 80 per cent of all observations. 
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Total pupils on-task 


We look first at total on-task behaviour. The results showed that, 
for primary schools, as class size increased there was a statistically 
significant corresponding decrease in on-task behaviour. The converse 
result also applied: as class size decreased, the amount of on-task 
behaviour increased. So there is a greater likelihood that pupils will be 
on-task in smaller classes. 

At primary level, the effect of class size did not vary by pupil 
attainment level (that is, the effect was found for all three groups, low-, 
medium- and high-attainers). The results for secondary pupils, however, 
showed that the effect of class size varied by attainment group. There was 
no significant effect of class size on on-task behaviour for pupils in the 
medium- and high-attainment groups, but for pupils in the low-attain- 
ment group, a larger number of pupils was associated with a decreased 
occurrence of on-task behaviour. The effect was marked: a five-pupil 
increase in class size was associated with the odds of on-task behaviour 
decreasing by almost a quarter. Figure 3.1 shows that the difference 
between 30 and 15 is about 78 per cent versus 88 per cent, that is, a 
10 per cent difference for low-attaining pupils — a larger difference in 
comparison to primary schools. 
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Figure 3.1: Class size and total on-task behaviour (secondary). First 
published in Blatchford et al. (2011a). Reproduced with permission 
from Elsevier. 
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Total pupils off-task 


The relationship between the number of pupils and total off-task 
behaviour varied for pupils of differing attainment. For primary schools 
there was an increase in off-task behaviour with larger classes for low- 
and medium-attaining pupils. For the low-attainment group, a five-pupil 
increase in class size was associated with the odds of off-task behaviour 
increasing by 11 per cent. There was no significant effect of class size 
for the high-attainers. The results for primary schools are illustrated in 
Figure 3.2. 
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Figure 3.2: Class size and total off-task behaviour (primary). First 
published in Blatchford et al. (2011a). Reproduced with permission 
from Elsevier. 


The results for secondary schools showed a highly significant effect of 
class size for low-attaining pupils only. Our statistical analysis showed 
that a five-pupil increase in class size was associated with the odds of 
off-task behaviour increasing by 40 per cent for this group. Looking at 
this in terms of a comparison of the probability of occurrence with 15 
versus 30 in a class (see Figure 3.3) shows that 0.26 of observations 
were off-task for a class size of 30, but only 0.11 of observations were 
off-task with 15 in a class. This is the difference between 26 per cent 
and 11 per cent of all observations. Low-attainers therefore spend more 
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than twice as much time off-task in large versus small classes, a sizeable 
difference. 

There was no strong evidence of an effect of class size for either the 
medium or high groups, although there was slight evidence that off-task 
was less likely in larger classes for the high-attainers. However, this result 
was not quite statistically significant (p = .07). 
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Figure 3.3: Class size and total off-task behaviour (secondary). First 
published in Blatchford et al. (2011la). Reproduced with permission 
from Elsevier 


Results from the TQ: Effects on pupils’ learning and behaviour 


Having looked specifically at pupils’ on- and off-task behaviour in the 
last section, we now look more broadly at class size in relation to pupils’ 
learning and behaviour. In this section we therefore move from results 
based on detailed observations to focus on the teachers’ experiences of 
class size in relation to pupil learning. As we saw in Chapter 2, one of 
the main research methods of data collection in the CSPAR study was 
the annual teachers’ questionnaire (TQ) sent out when pupils were in 
Years 4, 5 and 6 (that is, when aged 8-9, 9-10 and 10-11 years). One of 
the questions asked of teachers in the TQ in Year 4 and Year 5 was ‘please 
comment on how the number of children in your class has affected their 
behaviour and learning’ (this question allowed for the option that class 
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size did not affect behaviour and learning). When the children were in 
Year 6, the last year of KS2, aged 10-11 years, we asked about behaviour 
and learning separately. We left the questions deliberately open so that 
teachers could relate this to the size of the class they were teaching at 
the time of answering, whether large or small. Sometimes teachers 
contrasted their current class with a previous class size, and the question 
allowed them to refer to a previous experience, perhaps with a different 
size of class, if they thought that was relevant. The results were similar 
across years and so, for the sake of brevity and to avoid duplication, in 
this chapter we only report on the results from Year 6 (age 10-11 years). 

The results were clear. The vast majority of the 108 Year 6 
teachers who responded thought that a large class made learning and 
behaviour worse and a small class made them better. For the most part, 
the description of their behaviour was broad, for example, in terms of 
learning or behaviour being just worse or better, or general terms like 
‘learnt more’, ‘misbehaviour’, ‘good behaviour’. One teacher with a 
class of 32 pupils was very terse, as if it was hardly worth mentioning: 
‘Adversely, obviously’ (32). (Note: throughout, numbers in brackets are 
the class size.) 

A few teachers explained why they felt that behaviour was more 
of a problem in a larger class: ‘a higher percentage of children will 
be involved by a small number of children’s poor behaviour’ (32). 
Conversely a small class meant that behaviour was better:, ‘Behaviour is 
able to be contained as the class is small. There is a more intimate “feel” 
to the class. They have a group identity and it’s easier to discuss rules etc.’ 
(24). Another teacher with a small class said: ‘Class is lively but having 
18 in the class has made discipline easier.’ 

Instead of any detail in their descriptions of learning and behaviour, 
a feature of some of the teachers’ responses was that they focused 
mostly on how class size affected their own teaching and classroom 
management. A large class made these more difficult and a small class 
made it easier. So although the question asked of them was about class 
size and pupil learning and behaviour, the teachers mostly responded in 
terms of the effect on their own teaching. 

The ways in which class size affected teaching and classroom 
management are discussed in more detail in the next chapter. Here we 
note — and this is very much in line with the results reported in the next 
chapter — that by far the most frequent response was that a large class 
made it more difficult to give attention to individual pupils (61 out of the 
107 total teachers at Year 6 for the learning question). As we shall see 
again and again in this book, a major problem with larger classes over 
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30 is therefore the way it means teachers cannot provide the individual 
attention they feel each child should get, and this in turn leads to less 
learning and more bad behaviour. 

A number of comments also referred in one way or another to 
how characteristics of the pupils in the class moderated or affected the 
connection between class size and pupil learning and behaviour. This 
was usually because there were a small group of difficult pupils, which 
made the teacher’s task and learning more difficult in a larger class. This 
is an issue we pick up in the chapter on teaching (Chapter 4) and again in 
the chapters on grouping practices, peer relations and types of pupils in 
the class (Chapters 5, 6 and 9). 


Other non-attainment pupil outcomes 


So far in this chapter we have looked at (1) class size and attainment, 
in terms of core subject areas; (2) observation results on class size and 
classroom engagement; and (3) class size and learning defined more 
broadly, from the teacher’s point of view. 

This is still a narrow view of the full range of possible pupil 
outcomes. Unfortunately our knowledge of the effect of class size 
on other aspects of school learning is very limited. We have limited 
information on whether, for example, class size effects differ for different 
school subjects. It might be that in the face of larger classes, schools and 
teachers — who may also, as in England, be facing a cut back in funding 
from government — are forced to prioritise resources for the teaching 
of English and maths. This might be at the expense of other, non-core 
subjects like art and design, which are likely to require more space 
(we shall see in later chapters that class size and space are likely to be 
connected) and expensive materials. This may adversely affect children’s 
progress in these areas of the curriculum. 

But even the possibility that class size effects vary by school subject 
does not cover all the possible ways that class size can affect pupils. There 
are likely to be other less obvious ways that class size has effects — effects 
that may even be more marked than those on academic attainment. 
What do we have in mind here? During the Leverhulme International 
Network workshops, described in Chapter 2, we worked with the 
experienced educators present to identify possible ways class size affects 
pupils, other than academic attainment. Here is a summary of some of 
the suggestions: creative work, practical skills, positive pupil attitudes 
to schoolwork, enthusiasm and confidence, ability to learn indepen- 
dently, motivation, problem solving, critical thinking, well-being. These 
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suggestions overlap with comments from other experienced educators 
following our presentations on our class size research. 
Similar suggestions also came from teachers in the TQ: 


Smaller classes assist the process of building a rapport with pupils 
— very necessary if general life skills, codes of behaviour and 
raising pupils’ self-esteem are to be valued as much as academic 
achievement. (Year 5 TQ) 


These are of course so far only suggestions from practitioners and would 
need be tested in research. It is interesting to think, however, that Cahen 
and colleagues made this point over 30 years ago: 


Typically, achievement tests in reading and mathematics are used 
to evaluate outcomes. This narrow definition of achievement 
overlooks learning in other academic areas, areas which may be 
valued by consumers of education. Also, many of the enrichment 
areas are intended to promote positive attitudes, enthusiasm, and 
overall learning skills. These factors may have long-term effects not 
in evidence on short-term achievement tests. Research in education 
may be misled by its focus on short-term achievement outcomes. 
(Cahen et al. 1983, 205-6) 


Finn (2019) has also drawn attention to other non-academic pupil 
outcomes likely to be affected by class size, but also to the lack of research 
in this area. Small classes might therefore promote more positive 
attitudes, enthusiasm and overall learning skills rather than narrowly 
defined subject domain performance, which might help explain the 
often cited disparity between teachers’ confidence in small class effects 
and more modest results from research on the connection between class 
size and performance in English and maths. Of course, these are at this 
stage only suggestions, albeit based on extensive experience of schools. 
It seems to us that there is a strong case for looking more systematically 
at other pupil effects or ‘outcomes’ in relation to class size. 


Conclusions 
Ahead of a detailed summary of this chapter’s main points, we present 


the Key Themes covered in the chapter. Similar key themes boxes are 
found at the end of subsequent chapters. They are collated and arranged 
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in Figure 10.1 to provide a visual summary of all the classroom processes 
identified in this book that are impacted by class size. 


Key Themes 
Effects on pupils 


e  Learning/attainment 

e Interactive engagement 

e Work engagement 

e Non-attainment outcomes 


Class size and pupil attainment 


The CSPAR research found significant effects of class size on academic 
progress in the first two years of schooling. The size of the effect was 
similar to the experimental STAR project. It has been pointed out by 
many that the effect is relatively modest by comparison with other 
educational interventions. But, as argued earlier in this chapter, it 
seems to us that this kind of comparison is rather unfair, in that whereas 
reciprocal teaching, teaching meta-cognitive etc. are distinctive methods 
of teaching, CSR merely sets limits on the numbers of pupils in a class 
involved. In our view, studies examining just the connection between 
class size and academic attainment offer only a partial solution to how 
class size works, and further information on what goes on in classrooms 
is needed in order to interpret the size of effect. This also connects with 
the second of our class size conundrums (CSC2): If the effect of class 
size is relatively modest — and for many this conflicts with their view 
about the importance of class size — then how do we account for this? 
The answer we believe is better understanding of what teaching and 
instruction would be appropriate in classes of different sizes, to which we 
return in the later chapters of this book. 

To return to the CSPAR findings, the clearest result, and one cited 
by many studies and reviews, is that the effects of class size on academic 
outcomes are clearest with the youngest students in school. The policy 
implication seems clear, and over and above any considerations of 
teaching approaches in different sized classes: it supports smaller class 
sizes in the first years of school. 

The CSPAR provided some additional findings about class size 
effects on attainment. We found a significant ‘disruption’ effect on 
children’s educational progress as a consequence of moving to a class 
of a different size, especially a larger class — disruptive in the sense of 
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negatively affecting pupil’s attainments. The effect of a small reception 
class carried over into Year 1 only when children moved into a similar or 
smaller class. As we have said, the policy implication of this result seems 
to be that it is advisable to maintain stability in (smaller) class sizes 
across years. 

There have been efforts to establish whether class size effects vary 
for different groups of pupils. Some studies (for example, STAR, SAGE) 
conclude that CSR benefits minority and disadvantaged pupils the most 
(for example, Krueger and Whitmore 2001). However, results from 
other studies call into question this conclusion. Wilson (2006) points out 
contradictions in reports using the STAR data, for example, later reports 
by Konstantopoulos (2008) showed that it was higher ability students 
who benefited most from small classes and small classes did not reduce 
the achievement gap. The CSPAR results, however, were clear in showing 
that small classes had most beneficial effects in the early years for those 
further behind academically at the start of school (that is, those in the 
lower 25 per cent of baseline assessments in literacy and maths). This 
suggests that smaller classes are particularly needed for those pupils 
with already lower attainment levels. 

How do we explain the lack in the CSPAR study of a more obvious 
effect of class size on older pupils? In line with arguments we develop 
further in this book, we believe class size is important for older pupils, but 
that the effects are not so obvious and not necessarily direct. One main 
aim of this book is to show how class size affects classroom processes in 
complex and interconnected ways, and how this gets overlooked when 
just considering class size in relation to pupils’ measured academic test 
scores. 


Threshold effects? 


It is often said that, to be effective, class sizes need to fall below a certain 
number, usually 20. We are not convinced by this argument. The Glass 
meta-analysis found that reductions to anything over 25 pupils per class 
had little effect; effects increased for class sizes below 20 and especially 
below 15, and most noticeably for classes below 5! In a way, no reduction 
is ever enough. Slavin has argued that a class size of three pupils is not 
as effective as the same time in three one-to-one sessions. The view that 
effects are unlikely to be marked until classes are reduced to below 20 
may have something to do with the class sizes chosen in research. The 
STAR project, as we have seen, compared classes of about 17 with class 
sizes of about 23 — and this may be a main reason why the mid-point 
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between the two is seen as important. But this range of class sizes is 
not common in many countries, even in the United States, and this is 
another reason to examine effects of class size across the full range of 
class sizes, rather than presuppose class sizes likely to be important. In 
the CSPAR KS1 study there was some indication of a more pronounced 
effect for class size for different sizes of class (technically there was 
some evidence of a non-linear relationship), but there was no evidence 
for a clear threshold. Indeed, we know of no good social psychological 
or educational reasons that have been advanced to explain why there 
should be a threshold below or above which class size effects change in 
intensity or character. 

We need to recognise that the debate over threshold effects has 
been conducted in developed countries. For some countries there are 
much larger class sizes. Recent work in Kenya, for example, found no 
effect of class size reductions from 80 to 40 (Duflo et al. 2015). We have 
no evidence to support this view, but it seems unlikely that reductions 
within this range will have much effect, not least because the ‘smaller’ 
class size is still large by OECD standards, and because conditions of 
teacher employment and classroom teaching approaches are different in 
developing countries. 

What we can conclude is that it is probably over-simplistic to talk 
about optimal class sizes in an exact way. 


More ‘first-generation’ research is needed 


We repeat that there are few dedicated studies of class size effects on 
academic attainment. We find it worrying how strong conclusions 
have been drawn by so many commentators on the basis of so few 
studies. Citations are mainly to STAR, John Hattie’s meta-analysis and 
Hanushek’s reviews. But as well as methodological issues, discussed 
above, this research reviewed is quite dated now. As we said in Chapter 2, 
many research articles are not dedicated studies but secondary analyses, 
that is, reviews of existing research not actually conducted by the authors 
of the reviews. We are not seeking to denigrate the value of high-quality 
reviews of research, when they make use of existing high-quality datasets, 
but it is odd that there are to our knowledge no dedicated studies of class 
size and pupil outcomes currently or recently in the UK, the United States, 
Australia, Canada and New Zealand — and we find this worrying. One 
of the few current dedicated studies we know of is in France (Bressoux 
2016; Bressoux et al. 2019). We therefore conclude that we need new 
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first-generation research, that is, high-quality, dedicated, purposefully 
designed studies of class size and pupil outcomes. 


Class size and extra adults 


We have seen how today, in many countries, there are many teaching 
assistants, or their para-professional equivalent, working in classrooms. 
TAs are often deployed to help teachers by giving attention to the 
children in the class who were struggling or needed additional support. 
This might seem to bring some of the advantages of smaller numbers of 
pupils to adults while not increasing the numbers of teachers. TAs have 
become one solution to the dual problems that many schools face: how 
to include pupils with SEND and how to deal with this with large classes. 
It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that in the face of large class sizes, 
primary and secondary schools view the employment and deployment of 
TAs as a key strategic approach to including and meeting the educational 
needs of low-attaining pupils and those with SEND. However, negative 
results on the effect of TAs on pupils’ academic progress shows that the 
employment of more TAs is not an answer to large classes, or an alternative 
to CSR. TAs can though have a positive role to play in classrooms, when 
their deployment is thought about strategically. Elsewhere we have 
developed guidance for the deployment of TAs, which allows them to 
add value to the teacher rather than replace the teacher (Webster et al. 
2016), but the problem of class size still remains. We return to the issue 
of TAs and class size in later chapters, and especially in Chapter 9. 


Engagement in class - on- and off-task behaviour 


In the DISS study we found that there was a tendency for there to be 
more pupil on-task and less off-task behaviour as class sizes decreased, 
and conversely less on-task and more off-task behaviour as class sizes 
increased. This was affected by the pupil’s attainment group. While there 
was more on-task in smaller classes in primary schools for all attainment 
groups, at secondary level it was only the low-attainers who showed 
more on-task behaviour. For illustrative purposes we compared a large 
class of 30 with a small class of 15 and this showed a difference of about 
10 per cent in on-task behaviour for low-attaining pupils. In the case of 
off-task behaviour, at primary level it was the middle and low pupils who 
showed most off-task behaviour in larger classes, and at secondary level 
it was again the low-attainers who tended to be most affected. 
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We feel that these results are significant because they show that the 
problem of large classes, especially in the case of older secondary aged 
pupils, is particularly marked for the pupils who are already attaining at 
lower levels. In contrast, smaller classes seem to allow a more productive 
educational environment in the sense that low-attainers are less off-task. 
Perhaps the most obvious policy implication on results on classroom 
on-task and engagement is therefore for targeted CSR for older pupils 
(especially, low-attainers and those with SEND). In Chapter 9 we look at 
the effects of class size on pupils’ behaviour and interaction, in relation to 
whether or not pupils have SEND. 


Non-academic outcomes 


We have made the point that that there are few studies of class size effects 
on progress in other school subject areas, and even less research on 
other pupil ‘outcomes’. The almost exclusive concern with academic test 
scores has had a narrowing effect on research. We listed some possible 
contenders, for example, creative and practical skills, enthusiasm and 
confidence, ability to learn independently and motivation. Academics 
and policy makers may be uncomfortable talking about non-academic 
pupil outcomes, but focusing only on academic attainment might miss 
important features of classroom life — which might be vital for effective 
learning. Future first-generation research will therefore also need to 
widen the approach to pupil ‘outcomes’, so that as well as progress in 
the core subjects of first language, mathematics and science, there is 
attention to progress in other areas, including practical and creative 
subjects, where the effects of class size may be more marked. 


Pedagogical implications 


At the end of those chapters concerned with classroom processes and 
types of pupils, Chapters 4 to 9, we offer some suggestions for how 
the results have implications for pedagogy and teaching. Although the 
pedagogical implications arising out of the results presented in this 
chapter are not so obvious, one point worth mentioning is the weight 
teachers clearly give to non-academic aspects of pupils’ development. 
In line with what teachers say, supported by participants in our inter- 
national network workshops, it is worth considering whether smaller 
classes are particularly valuable for, for example, practical, investigative 
and creative aspects. 
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Solving CSC1 


We started this book by saying that there is often a gap between the 
views of practitioners and the evidence from researchers, policy makers 
and others when it comes to evidence on the effects of class size. This 
was our first ‘class size conundrum’ (CSC1). Following the work for this 
chapter, one way of accounting for this difference of view is that the 
two groups may have in mind a different set of outcomes when thinking 
about class size effects. While policy makers and researchers tend to 
focus exclusively on academic attainment outcomes, usually in the main 
curriculum areas of literacy and mathematics, practitioners, like the 
teachers who responded to the TQ, often have a wider set of processes in 
mind when thinking about the benefits of class size reduction. Teachers, 
in other words, are concerned with class size effects in a more dynamic 
way as they affect the conditions for teaching and the everyday processes 
of learning. Teachers are therefore more concerned with learning as an 
ongoing process that takes place in their classrooms over time than with 
academic attainment as measured at a given point in time. 

The lack of interest by researchers and commentators in non- 
academic pupil outcomes might also help explain the disparity between 
teachers’ confidence in small class effects (which is based on a wide 
perception of pupil functioning) and more modest results from research 
(which has mostly focused on academic test results). 

It therefore seems to us that the policy/research and the practitio- 
ner views have in mind different kinds of effect. The researcher approach 
(or at least that which only considers class size and attainment) posits a 
simple causal input output model, while teachers have a more complex 
interconnected set of processes and outcomes in mind. We feel this helps 
account for the two different points of view, and therefore helps account 
for CSC1. 


Interconnectedness 


We make a final point in this chapter. A key overriding theme to 
emerge from the teachers’ responses to the TQ questions on learning 
and behaviour was the way they felt that class size and learning were 
connected through links with other classroom processes, for example, 
classroom space, types of pupils in the class, the amount of individual 
and group attention, relationships between the pupils, activities and 
resources. This is an early sight of one of the key points to emerge 
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from this book: the way that class size interconnects with many facets 
of classroom life. It does not affect things singly, but in multiple ways. 
This is one reason why we believe the effect of class size can be under- 
emphasised. To use a music production editing analogy, class size may 
not appear to be a lead instrument or lead vocal but it is always ‘in the 
mix’, rather like a basic backing instrument that, surreptitiously, has a 
profound effect on the quality of the overall sound we hear. 

In the following chapters we look at different processes related to 
class size and we hope to shed light on the second of our two class size 
conundrums (CSC2). In the next chapter we address the relationship 
between class size and teaching. 
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Class size and classroom processes: 
Teaching 


Introduction 


The key aim of this chapter is to draw on complementary sources of data 
in order to provide a detailed, comprehensive and informative analysis 
of ways in which teaching is affected by class size. In particular, we draw 
out insights from three different detailed accounts: first, from teachers 
about how class size has affected their teaching; second, from moment 
by moment systematic observations of teacher—pupil interactions (with 
additional results from the DISS study — see Chapter 2); and third, from 
detailed case studies, involving interviews with teachers, headteachers 
and pupils and semi-structured classroom observations, in classes of 
different sizes. 

In many ways this is the main chapter in this book. In the previous 
chapter we looked at the evidence for connections between class size 
and pupil ‘outcomes’. We believe this went some way to solving our 
first ‘class size conundrum’ (CSC1), that is, the gap between research 
findings on the modest connection between class size and pupil 
attainment and the strong and persistent view of many practitioners 
that class size matters. 

To make further progress in our examination of class size effects 
we now need to turn our attention to how class size affects what happens 
in the classroom. This will, we hope, also address our second class size 
conundrum (CSC2), that is, asking why the effects of class size on pupil 
outcomes are not more marked — remembering that the effects in the 
CSPAR study were significant, but modest. 
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The effect of class size, if there is one, must be expressed somehow 
in processes within the classroom itself. Given the central role of the 
teacher in classroom life, the main classroom process is likely to be 
the teaching that takes place, as seen in the interactions and relation- 
ships between teachers and pupils, classroom management, and so on. 
In relation to CSC2, it is also important to examine teaching in order 
to explain why there may be no or limited impact of class size. Perhaps 
teachers in small classes don’t take advantage of any opportunities 
afforded them? Or perhaps teachers in large classes compensate in 
certain ways? 

We first of all make what we think is an important but basic point: 
teaching is not just about delivering or presenting a lecture or lesson to 
the class. This might seem obvious to many, but it seems, unfortunately, 
to be the implicit assumption critics have in mind when saying class 
size is not important. Delivering material is a main facet of teaching, of 
course. It does not matter so much how many students there are if all that 
is required is to listen to a lecture about, for example, what happened 
to British troops at Dunkirk in the Second World War or some aspect of 
algebra. This is not to devalue the purpose of an engaging presentation, 
and all school teachers will of course use whole class delivery at times. 
But teaching involves, or should involve, so much more than that. For 
example, it will also involve working with groups, supporting collab- 
orative group work and supporting individual pupils who need help. 
Teachers will also need to monitor, give feedback on and assess work, 
both written and ongoing. Teaching will in addition involve efforts to 
stretch and challenge pupils, drawing on their contributions, and probing 
and extending their understanding. As part of teaching, teachers will also 
need to set up equipment and resources, as well as a range of activities, to 
meet curriculum objectives and support the learning of pupils. 

It is a central conclusion of this chapter, and of this book, that these 
everyday facets of teaching are not often recognised in comments about 
the unimportance of class size — yet they are both vital and influenced by 
the size of the class. A main aim of this chapter and this book is to show 
just how. 


A teacher's view of class size 


We start this chapter with an account of an informal conversation 
between PB and a history teacher in a South London secondary school. 
The teacher is known to PB. He is committed and conscientious and, 
though aware of the value of well-grounded research evidence, has a 
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healthy scepticism of strong opinions based on research, especially when 
they don’t accord with his own experience. PB asked the teacher about 
his own classroom experience as a practising teacher. 

He took a few moments to think about the question before saying 
that he thought that the ideal class size for one of the current Year 11 
(15-16 years) classes he was teaching, and whose books he was just 
marking, would be 16-20 pupils. He thought a smaller class size like this 
allowed better teaching because there was more individual attention 
and management and control were easier. In a larger class it is easier for 
students to lose attention, while in a smaller class there is less off-task 
behaviour. He made the interesting point that when the number of 
naughty and disruptive pupils in the class reach a critical mass, it is much 
harder to maintain control, so two disruptive pupils in a class of 16 might 
be manageable, but four in a class of 32 can be far more challenging. 

Reflecting further on the benefits of smaller classes for teaching, 
the teacher said that it is possible to give more detailed individual 
feedback, both written and also live feedback on ongoing work. One 
can ‘home in’ on certain things in order to test and develop a concept 
or point. Thinking about a topic he was teaching at the moment, he 
identified what we might think of as another kind of critical mass process 
connected to class size. He pointed out that with 16 in the class he could 
give them a task to do in silence, which is more likely to be maintained 
than in a larger class. In addition, he can then go round and monitor the 
work of individual pupils and give suggestions. With, say, 30 in the class 
the potential for disruption is more obvious, and so he would be more 
likely to direct the class from the front and scan everyone from there. It 
would then be accordingly less easy to give live feedback to individuals. 
He said that just as noise is infectious, so is silence; silence in a smaller 
class becomes self-sustaining. 

The teacher also thought that class size can affect the quality of 
teaching. In a small class he was more likely to be open to trying out 
new things, more open to challenging the students, and exploring issues 
around the topic. He made two further points on teaching and class 
size: he felt that ‘The energy flow is more malleable in a smaller class’, 
meaning that the teacher can be more flexible in how they make use of 
student contributions and work, and that ‘the risk/reward ratio is higher 
in a larger class’, with the result that a larger class leads to safer styles of 
teaching, more centred on control and less cognitively challenging. 

The last point he made was that class size effects will be affected 
by the types of pupils in the class. Class size matters more in the low- 
attaining secondary school sets he teaches. 
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He was careful to point out that the key factor is the effectiveness 
and quality of the teacher. A small class in the hands of a poor teacher 
is still likely to be badly taught and their progress limited. He gave the 
example of a trainee teacher in his school who felt awkward when the 
children in a small class were engaged in individual work, and conse- 
quently spoke too much — an interesting example of how not to make the 
most of a small class, a theme we return to in this book. 

It sounds like this was a long interview, but in truth it did not 
take long for a number of key, lived connections between class size and 
teaching to emerge. We need to say of course, that though grounded 
in everyday teaching experiences, the comments just reported are 
anecdotal, and are the experience of one person, who is mostly referring 
to children in their last years at secondary school. Nevertheless, it 
indicates that, other things being equal, from the teacher’s perspective 
there are some important ways in which a small class can facilitate 
higher quality teaching and more effective classroom management. As 
we shall see, many of the points that emerged in this conversation are 
mirrored in the thorough analysis of interconnections between class size 
and teaching, to which we soon turn. 


The study of teaching 


It has been argued by an influential educationalist that the most 
important driver of an effective education system is the quality 
of teaching (Wiliam 2013). It is hard to disagree with this, and it is 
therefore vital that we seek to better understand what constitutes 
high-quality teaching and effective modes of classroom interaction. 
This is not straightforward, however. When thought about generally, 
the terms ‘teaching’ and ‘pedagogy cover a number of features: tasks 
and activities, interactions and judgements framed and supported by 
classroom organisation, pupil organisation, time and the curriculum, 
and by classroom routines, rules and rituals. An influential educational 
researcher, Nate Gage, argued that ‘Teaching is the central process of 
education’ (Gage 1985). He considered classroom teaching in terms of 
such things as: ‘lecturing and tutoring but all other types of interactions 
such as teacher—pupil questioning, pupil responding and initiations, as 
well as pupil work at tables and desks, and the managerial activities 
that maintain the whole process.’ Arends (1994) argued that teachers, 
regardless of the age of their pupils, their subject areas, or the types 
of schools in which they teach, are asked to perform three important 
functions: first, executive (providing leadership to students); second, 
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interactive (face to face instructions with students); and third, organ- 
isational (working with colleagues, parents and others). 

There has been an extensive but very diverse research literature 
on teaching and teaching methods, which is too vast to be reviewed 
here. In the book The Child at School (Blatchford et al. 2016a), two main 
strands of research on teaching are reviewed. First, we have quantitative 
approaches, as seen in the work of Flanders (1970), ‘process-product’ 
research (Brophy and Good 1986), the descriptive observation studies 
of Galton et al. (1980; 1999), which identified teaching styles and their 
effects on pupils’ progress, and more recent quantitative research on 
school and teacher effectiveness which tends to stress the importance 
of direct instruction, in which the teacher actively engages pupils by 
bringing the content to the whole class (see Ko et al. 2013; Kyriacou 
2009; Muijs and Reynolds 2011). A more recent tradition of quantitative 
research is seen in work by Pianta and colleagues in the United States on 
teacher—pupil relationships (Hamre and Pianta 2010). 

A second approach to teaching is to take sociocultural approaches 
that build on interpretations of Vygotskian theory, in which the use of 
language is seen to have a privileged role in transforming children’s 
thinking. There has been much concern from this perspective with what 
are seen as the limitations of a lot of teacher to pupil dialogue, and in 
particular the ubiquity of closed questioning and the three-part teacher 
sequence: initiation, pupil response, teacher feedback — the ‘IRF’ pattern 
(Howe and Abedin 2013). Many in this tradition have argued that this 
reliance on eliciting simple factual right or wrong answers is unlikely 
to develop pupils’ knowledge or understanding (Alexander 2001). Far 
more likely to be cognitively challenging is ‘dialogic thinking’ (Alexander 
2004) or ‘exploratory talk’ (Mercer and Howe 2012), which encourages 
co-reasoning, sharing knowledge and evaluating evidence. Myhill, Jones 
and Hopper (2006) make the important point that one reason for the 
ubiquity of conventional limited teacher questioning styles is the close 
connection with teacher control, especially important given the size of 
many classes and the curriculum and assessment imperatives within 
which teachers have to operate. 

Two other psychological approaches to teaching have been 
influential. Resnick (2000), drawing on well-established approaches in 
psychology, identified two core features of effective pedagogy. The first 
she called ‘knowledge-based constructivism’ — a deliberate oxymoron that 
was meant to capture the now well understood interpretive, inferential 
basis of learning, as well as the responsibility of an educational system 
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to provide learners with high-quality material from which they can 
construct. The second core component drew on social developmen- 
tal and motivational theory and was called by Resnick ‘effort-based 
learning’. She argues that it is important not to socialise learners into 
inhibiting views of their own learning and intelligence, and to ensure 
learners realise effort and application are important in learning. 

The influential American psychologist Linda Darling-Hammond 
has in a number of publications provided a powerful vision of what we 
can all learn from the science of learning and development to guide 
effective pedagogies (Darling-Hammond et al. 2020). This is a wide- 
ranging vision, not one confined to teacher delivery in core subjects 
areas. Learning is seen as essentially social in nature and relationships, 
emotion and learning are inextricably linked. Learning is facilitated 
by teacher feedback and cognitive flexibility and is enhanced by a 
wide range of curriculum experiences, not a narrow curriculum diet. 
Darling-Hammond stresses that effective teaching should have at its 
heart scaffolded instruction, ongoing formative assessment and relevant, 
engaging tasks. 

We are very much in agreement with the views of Resnick and 
Darling-Hammond, but in line with what we said in Chapter 1 of this 
book, we also want to add another feature that we believe is also essential 
as a core feature of an effective pedagogy. Although most people are no 
doubt aware of the importance of context, in a relatively general sense, 
what we have in mind here is a consideration of specific classroom 
contexts within which learning takes place. This means a systematic 
appreciation of the classroom as a particular context with particular 
features, which affect learning and motivation, but also teaching. A key 
dimension of the classroom is the number of pupils in the classroom (and 
also the characteristics of within classroom groups, which we discuss in 
the next chapter). 


Class size and teaching 


But what do we know from research about any connection between 
class size and teaching? There have been some studies (for example, 
Cahen et al. 1983; Bourke 1986) and some reviews (for example, 
Ehrenberg et al. 2001; Finn et al. 2003), but overall there have been 
few dedicated studies of class size and teaching and insights from 
research into class size and teaching are limited. As we have seen, 
Finn et al. (2003) have argued that one of the problems has been the 
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methodological limitations of much research on class size and teaching, 
with much that is anecdotal and informal, with little use of, for example, 
systematic observation studies to capture aspects of teacher—pupil inter- 
actions, which could complement the experiences of practitioners. 

For a number of academics, the study of class size and teaching is 
not seen as worthwhile because class size is not thought to be a main 
factor in affecting pupil academic standards. This sceptical view about 
the relevance of class size to teaching was given support by the influential 
review by Ehrenberg et al. (2001) which concluded that the influence 
of class size was relatively trivial. Shapson et al. (1980), on the basis 
of a systematic observation study, found no statistically significant 
differences between class sizes for most teacher activities, and they also 
found that teachers did not alter the proportion of time spent interacting 
with the whole class, with groups or with individuals. Worryingly, they 
found that these observation results were at odds with teachers’ own 
views. Finn et al. (2003) argued that class size effects were likely to be 
mediated through pupils’ engagement more than teaching. 

However, common sense and logic might suggest that the number 
of children in a class will increase the amount of time that teachers 
spend in procedural matters, like organising books and equipment, and, 
conversely, decrease the amount of time that can be spent on instruction 
and dealing with individual children. This is consistent with accounts 
of teachers’ views (Bennett 1996; Pate-Bain et al. 1992), and some 
previous research (Cooper 1989; Glass et al. 1982). An American study 
of pupil—adult ratios (the SAGE study) suggests that the most important 
classroom process, affected by reduced class size, is individualisation 
of teaching (Molnar et al. 1999). Other research on pupil—adult ratios 
suggest that there is a tendency for teachers to devote less time to group 
instruction and more on individual instruction in smaller classes (Betts 
and Shkolnik 1999). 

Several studies have provided more formal models of class size 
effects on teaching, as we discussed in more detail in Chapter 2. Zahorik 
et al. (2002) argue that smaller class sizes mean less discipline/more 
instructional time, more knowledge of students and more teacher 
enthusiasm, and that, among other things, this leads to more individuali- 
sation in teaching. Anderson (2000) proposes that, among other things, 
reduced class size allows more instructional time and greater knowledge 
of students. 

These specific class size models, though helpful, do not in our view 
fully capture the factors related to class size identified in this book or 
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their interconnections. Overall, there is not a clear empirical basis for 
conclusions about how class size affects teaching. 

Our earlier KS1 study (children aged 5-7 years) examined rela- 
tionships between class size and teaching (Blatchford et al. 2003a; 
Blatchford et al. 2002b). To summarise: results from the systematic 
observation component of the study showed consistent evidence that in 
small classes children were more likely to interact with their teachers, 
more one-to-one teaching took place, children were more often the 
focus of a teacher’s attention, more teaching interactions with pupils 
took place overall, and children more often attended to their teachers. 
Results from end-of-year teacher-completed questionnaires and case 
studies suggested that class size affected the amount of individual 
attention, the immediacy and responsiveness of teachers to children, the 
sustained and purposeful nature of interaction between teachers and 
children, the depth of a teacher’s knowledge of children in their classes 
and sensitivity to individual children’s particular needs. Overall, we 
proposed (Blatchford et al. 2003a) that in smaller classes there was more 
likelihood of what we called teacher support for learning. 

In this chapter we extend this analysis from our earlier study, by 
analysing the more extensive data from the KS2 stage (pupils aged 
7-11 years) of the CSPAR project. As described above, the key aim of this 
chapter is to draw on complementary sources of data in order to provide 
a comprehensive analysis of ways in which teaching is affected by class 
size. In presenting our results on class size and teaching, we look first 
at teachers’ experiences and views of how class size has affected their 
teaching; second, we turn to complementary systematic observations of 
teacher—pupil interactions; and, third, we look at results from detailed 
case studies of different class sizes. 


Results on class size and teaching 


TQ results 


There were 486 teacher questionnaires (TQs) returned altogether: 206 
in Year 4 (8-9 years), 184 in Year 5 (9-10), and 96 in Year 6 (10-11) (see 
Chapter 2 for details of the sample). In each of these three school years 
in primary schools, one of the questions asked teachers to comment on 
whether, and if so how, the number of children in their class had affected 
their teaching that year. The numbers of responses from teachers could 
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vary for different questions. For this question on teaching the analysis 
was based on 394 responses from teachers overall: 115 at Year 4, 175 at 
Year 5 and 104 at Year 6. 

The quotations from the TQ given throughout this book come 
either from teachers with large classes of 30 or over, or from teachers 
with smaller classes of 25 or less. Almost all responses from teachers 
were about the negative impact of large class sizes or the positive impact 
of small classes. There were very few who were positive about large 
classes or negative about small classes. 

For the analysis of the TQ, a sample of teacher responses was used 
to devise a coding frame for application across the three school years. 
In the analysis below, all the quotations were sorted into key categories 
(‘codes’). It was possible that one response from a teacher could result 
in several different codes. These code categories referred to the effects 
of both small and large classes; for example, that large classes presented 
problems, but small classes advantages, when seeking to maximise 
individual attention to pupils. 


Teachers’ experiences and views on class size and teaching 


We felt it would be helpful to start by presenting some selected longer 
quotations, provided verbatim, exactly as written by the teachers. These 
nicely convey the interconnected ways in which class size has effects on, 
and implications for, teaching in a general sense. 

The first quotation shows how a larger class of 36 means the 
classroom is always crowded, with negative implications for focused 
work, pupil concentration, and support for pupils. 


The classroom is crowded. Almost impossible to sit 36 on carpet 
for aspects of literacy and numeracy for close focused work. When 
talking to whole class, children ‘at the back’ find it difficult to 
concentrate. There’s not enough time to get round to 36 children 
with support/comments. 


Many of the problems discussed in more detail later are highlighted in 
the quotations below, from two teachers who indicate how their task is 
made more difficult by having a large class (34 and 35 pupils, respec- 
tively). For example, the problems for marking, support for reading, 
setting up practical tasks and more investigative work, pupil relation- 
ships with each other, support for children with SEND, the balance of 
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individual support versus whole class teaching, problems of differentiat- 
ing work, and stress for the teacher. 


Great stress! Cannot manage to mark up to 5 sets of 34 books 
each day. Cannot keep up with target setting and assessment 
records/tasks. Cannot hear children read as often as Pd like. Many 
arguments in class — too many children working too close together. 
Find practical tasks a trial — sharing equipment. More children 
therefore more problems with relationships. Cannot always 
support SEN children appropriately as a large number of children 
take up more time in helping with problems. (Year 5 teacher) 


It is difficult to spend quality time with the individual to enhance 
their progress. Whole class teaching has been used mainly, although 
there are clear groups which require differentiation, particularly 
in Maths and English. This involves time needed to explain what 
they are to do, either for additional support or for challenges or 
extension work to push the more able. Children either wait or 
have a go at what is set through verbal instructions. Difficult to set 
specified amount of work because so many progress at different 
rates. Many children require individual attention. Marking has 
been difficult to do with the children for immediate feedback, 
and it has taken enormous time and energy, which could be better 
spent preparing even more effective lessons. Very rigid regime 
established with 35 in the class; little time or resources available for 
the more investigative work, although several sessions are set aside 
each week for this. Would like to do even more. (Year 5 teacher) 


Another quotation shows, yet again, how a large class adversely affects 
the quality of teaching and the social context within which teachers 
teach, so there is less individual support and more teaching to larger 
groups, with accompanying loss of concentration and problems with 
classroom management. 


The classroom is quite large so space has not been a problem. With 
the high number of pupils I can’t give as much individual attention 
to any one child as I would like. Group work is in fairly large groups 
which ultimately means some children don’t participate and let 
others do the work. I have to ensure that all children join in/listen 
which can be difficult with 35 children. I spend considerable time 
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checking and tend to lose the thread sometimes when dealing with 
disruptive children. (Year 5 teacher) 


The way that class size affects the balance of social/interactive contexts 
and the costs in terms of the teacher’s energy, in turn affecting the 
quality of teaching and the teacher’s relationships with her pupils, is also 
apparent in the following observation. 


As there are 36 children I do find it hard to spend quality time 
with individuals. Because of this I don’t feel I forge such a good 
relationship with them. There is less time to set individual targets, 
to discuss these and their work with them. Groups tend to be large 
and not as intimate, again I feel this affects my relationship with 
individuals. Groups rarely all get a chance to report back. 36 literacy, 
science books, extended writing, etc. takes an enormous amount of 
time to mark. This leaves you less time and energy to plan which in 
turn affects the quality of my teaching. (Year 5 teacher) 


The responses from teachers quoted above bring out the way that the 
everyday job of teaching can be intimately connected with the classroom 
contexts within which it takes place, and in particular with the number 
of pupils. Already we can see the problem with the view that class 
size is not as important as the quality of teaching. It is not a question 
of whether teaching or class size is more important but of how they are 
connected. We now turn to this question and work through the main sets 
of categories used to code the TQ responses. 


Interactive contexts: Individuals/groups/whole class 


The first and most prevalent set of codes relate to what we call the 
‘interactive contexts’ within which teaching and learning take place in 
classrooms. There are three such interactive contexts in any classroom: 
individual attention, groups and whole class. The results from the TQ 
make it very clear that the frequency and balance of each are affected by 
class size. We discuss each interactive context in turn. 

Individual attention. The single individual most frequent response 
to the TQ questions, across the three year groups at KS2, is that class size 
affects the amount of individualised and one-to-one teaching possible. 

Below, we provide just a small sample of the many comments 
received from teachers with large classes of over 30 pupils. 
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At the beginning of the year I had 24 children — gradually it has 
crept up to 32. The quality of learning is far easier and effective 
when you can talk frequently to children on an individual basis 
rather than exercise crowd control. (Year 4 teacher) 


It has been hard to give children any real one to one time when they 
have needed it. With so many children, I sometimes feel that I don’t 
even get to speak to certain children before the day ends. (Year 6 
teacher) 


With a general class of 36 children of mixed ability, it has been 
challenging this year. More children means each child gets less 
individual time with you, even to the point that you cannot make 
5 groups of maximum 6 children (for, e.g., Guided Reading/ 
Writing). In delivery of lessons size makes no difference but in 
giving deserved and often needed individual support (e.g., for 
those with SEN), marking commitment and space considerations, 
it makes all the difference. (Year 5 teacher) 


Conversely, smaller classes were seen by teachers as being much more 
likely to increase the amount of individual attention. 


Small groups have enabled me to be more focussed on individuals 
— huge improvement, good progression in learning seen. (Year 6 
teacher) 


I had the ‘luxury’ of teaching 14 pure Year 6 last year for literacy 
(the Y5 went to another class). What a difference! I was able to 
spend considerable time discussing children’s written work on an 
individual basis at least twice a week. Iam unable to do so this year. 
(Year 6 teacher) 


We will see later that for teachers with large classes there can be 
emotional consequences from not being able to spend enough time 
with individual pupils. And later in this chapter we look at the results 
from systematic observations on the connection between class size and 
individual attention. 

Groups. The effects of class size were also seen by teachers to affect 
a second context for learning in classrooms — groups of pupils. This 
was not revealed so much in the frequency of this particular context 
for learning but through (1) the way a large class means teachers did 
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not have time to teach small groups (which for them - like individual 
attention — is pedagogically desirable); (2) how group size increases with 
class size, making teaching and classroom management more difficult; 
and (3) how the quality of group work and teaching to groups is affected 
by class size. We describe each of these in turn. 


1. For some teachers, the consequences of larger classes are that it 
adversely affects not only the amount of individual attention but 
also the amount of small group teaching that is possible. So here, 
the first two quotations indicate that small groups are aligned with 
one-to-one contexts as pedagogically valuable, and both are seen 
to be adversely affected by larger class sizes. The teacher in the last 
quotation feels that a negative consequence of a larger class is that 
there is less time for quality teaching in small groups, and this in 
turn means it is difficult to meet all the children’s needs, cover the 
curriculum and do the necessary lesson planning. Underpinning 
this and many other comments is the strong sense that a larger 
class means there is less time for teaching and this has a knock-on 
effect on many essential teaching tasks. 


Having only 19 children in my class group (teaching them 
science and all foundation subjects) has meant that my 
teaching has been relatively easy and stress free. The class is 
small enough to give nearly individual attention ... Numeracy 
group teaching has been with 14 less able children which 
has meant working with small groups or individual children. 
(Year 6 teacher) 


. with a smaller class size can give small groups more 
attention. (Year 6 teacher) 


Children do not receive enough of your quality time in a 
small group basis. It is impossible to meet all children’s needs 
(academic, social and emotional), cover all the curriculum 
areas in the detail that is expected and produce planning 
documents in the detail required with 5 days full-time contact 
hours with a class. (Year 4 teacher) 


2. Other teachers say that because of a large class size they are 
forced to teach groups rather than individuals, showing that their 
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preferred pedagogical context is not to groups but to individual 
pupils. There is then an interesting distinction here between being 
forced to teach groups at the expense of a focus on individuals 
because of class size and preferring to teach small groups and 
doing a better job of this because of a small class. Quite likely the 
distinction is affected by the size of the groups: those teachers who 
say they are forced to teach groups probably have in mind the way 
a large class means they are forced to teach larger groups than they 
would like. Another set of responses connected to class size and the 
group interactive context relates to the management difficulties in 
teaching and arranging groups in a large class size. 


More children = less individual time per pupil and small 
group work in reality becomes medium size group work. 
(Year 6 teacher) 


Little physical room in classroom ... Grouping for compatibility 
both socially and for ability - more difficult. (Year 5 teacher) 


Another way in which class size can affect the group interactive 
context is shown by those teachers who comment that setting up 
group work is more difficult with a larger class, and the quality of 
work and pupil participation in the groups is adversely affected. 
This is a theme we pursue in more detail in Chapters 5 and 6. 


Much of the teaching had to be done as whole class with 
me leading session. I have 29 children in a small classroom. 
Group work is very hard due to lack of space. (Year 6 teacher) 


The classroom is quite large so space has not been a problem. 
With the high number of pupils I can’t give as much individual 
attention to any one child as I would like. Group work is in 
fairly large groups which ultimately means some children 
don’t participate and let others do the work. (Year 6 teacher) 


Small classroom means that it has been difficult to make 
provision for more buoyant group work that is making things, 
lively group discussions. Disagreements within the class 
affecting lessons — children more or less on top of one another 
personal space at a minimum. (Year 5 teacher) 
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Whole class teaching. The third interactive context within classrooms 
is the whole class. Though this context was not mentioned specifically 
that often by teachers, it was in a sense implicit in the large number of 
comments on individual attention, which we have already seen. In other 
words, implied in the frequent expressions of concern over the problems 
in larger classes of attending to individual pupils, is the converse way in 
which larger classes mean more time therefore necessarily has to be spent 
teaching the whole class. We have seen a strong preference for teachers 
to work with individuals and small groups. This pedagogical belief is 
compromised by large class sizes. This needs to be remembered by those 
who see no value in smaller classes and who believe that we should even 
move to larger classes. A large class might not matter if teaching is just 
about delivering to the whole class, but this is not sufficient or acceptable 
to many primary school teachers at least. 


It is difficult to spend quality time with the individual to enhance 
their progress. Whole class teaching has been used mainly. (Year 5 
teacher) 


Much of the teaching had to be done as a whole class with me 
leading session. I have 29 children in a small classroom. Group 
work is very hard due to lack of space. (Year 6 teacher) 


Interactive qualities of teaching affected by class size 


The second main set of responses from the analysis of the TQ concerned 
comments on how class size has consequences not only for the balance 
of individual, group or whole class contexts but also on the nature of the 
teaching that takes place within each context. So, over and above the 
effects on the prevalence of interactive contexts, there are effects of class 
size on the type and quality of teaching within each context. 

Below, we look at comments on class size and three particular 
features of teaching, cited by teachers: control/management, live 
feedback and knowledge of pupils. But first, extra to and separable from 
these features, were a number of references to the teaching qualities that 
were affected by class size. 

Teaching qualities. We were struck, as we typed out the quotations 
from the TQ, just how inhibited teachers felt their teaching became 
in larger classes. In contrast, in a small class, teachers, in their own 
words, felt that their teaching was more (to give examples) ‘in depth’, 
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‘higher quality’, ‘effective’, ‘thorough’, ‘better’, ‘varied in teaching styles’, 
‘adventurous’, ‘attentive to pupils’ and had ‘more pace’. One teacher put 
it like this: 


After 37 years in this job I know the smaller the class the more 
effective the teaching, whether to whole class, group or individual. 
(Year 6 teacher) 


In addition to the terms just used, our listing of responses contained the 
following teaching qualities which were said to be more likely in smaller 
classes: ‘better quality teaching’, ‘guided work with students’, ‘accessible 
lessons’, ‘quality time’, ‘ability to listen’, ‘responding to individual pupils 
more effectively’, ‘pupils focused and engaged’, ‘better pace of teaching’, 
‘adventurous teaching’, ‘more thorough teaching’, ‘wider variety of 
teaching styles’. 

Teachers could be rather general in describing or reflecting on 
their own teaching, with much described in broad terms or implicit. For 
example, the following comment from a teacher is not untypical: 


Mornings have been great — only 20 Yr 6. Felt I have been able to 
teach! It ensured very good coverage of Literacy and Numeracy in 
preparation for SATs. Afternoons a nightmare, when 15 Year 5s 
join us and I have to ‘teach’ all the other curriculum areas. (Year 6 
teacher) 


Despite the teacher’s emphasis on the word ‘teach’, we are not very clear 
about what this teacher means by it. In contrast to our data on interactive 
contexts, we do not have parallel information on teaching quality from 
systematic observation studies. This suggests further work would need 
to be done to unpick the qualities of teaching involved. 

Nevertheless, as we said in Chapter 2, teachers’ views on their 
own teaching and the extent to which it is affected by class size are 
important and were sometimes quite specific. The following responses 
from teachers provide more detailed comments on how they feel class 
size affects qualities of their teaching. 


Having 22 pupils (instead of 33 - last year) ... it has been easier 
to detect weak areas within literacy, numeracy and science which 
could be relevant to whole class, groups, individuals and create 
target areas for focused teaching. (Year 5 teacher) 
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This comment suggests that for this teacher one benefit of a smaller class 
is not only that it allows for more individual and small group work with 
pupils, but that the teacher is also able to use this experience to target 
areas for more focused teaching. Once again this suggests that teaching 
is about monitoring and then building on pupils’ contributions, as much 
as simply delivering a lesson. 

The following teacher had a similar view about how a smaller class 
allowed more ‘focused’ teaching. 


. used to teaching 35 children but on occasions numbers have 
been reduced by at least 10 + — has meant increased participation 
+ access to resources for those left as well as the age old issues 
of more room in the class, more focussed work possible. (Year 6 
teacher) 


The way that teachers felt that a smaller class allows more flexibility to 
adjust teaching to enhance learning and engagement is one sub-theme. 


... has meant I can teach in a more relaxed manner, tuning tasks/ 
texts etc. to those that I think the group will relate to well and 
enjoy. (Year 6 teacher) 


Another sub-theme was the way a smaller class could allow more 
adventurous and creative teaching. 


A higher number of children ... means you feel less fresh to plan 
and be imaginative. Less children leaves you with more creative 
energy. (Year 6 teacher) 


Control/management. Another subset of responses from teachers referred 
to the way that increases in class size meant more demands on discipline, 
control and classroom management. 


Having 22 pupils (instead of 33 - last year) has enabled me to focus 
on individual problems, and spend more time working 1:1 or 1:2. 
... Less time has been spent controlling, organising and disciplining 
pupils, so better use has been made of teaching time. (Year 5 
teacher) 


The higher the number of children — the more time is spent 
controlling the children. (Year 5 teacher) 
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As one Year 6 teacher puts it succinctly — 
Shout too much! 


Indeed, as indicated in the teacher responses below, some teachers felt 
that with larger class sizes they were forced into ‘crowd control’ mode, 
with adverse consequences for their teaching. 


At the beginning of the year I had 24 children — gradually it has 
crept up to 32. The quality of learning is far easier and effective 
when you can talk frequently to children on an individual basis 
rather than exercise crowd control. (Year 4 teacher) 


... Often my role becomes more ‘crowd controller’ than ‘teacher’. 
(Year 6 teacher) 


With more time needed for controlling and managing pupils there is less 
time available for teaching as such. 


Noise levels which causes repetition due to listening problems 
... Much of lesson time — up to 10 minutes — spent on settling the 
children down. (Year 4 teacher) 


Live feedback. Another feature of teaching, seen by teachers to be affected 
by class size, is the amount and quality of feedback to pupils. There are 
two main forms of feedback, first, that given on written work from pupils 
and, second, that given in real time to pupils, on an ongoing basis. The 
first type we deal with in Chapter 7 when we deal with the administrative 
consequences of large class sizes. The second we deal with here because 
it is a feature of ongoing interactions between teachers and pupils, and as 
such part of the general heading of ‘interactive qualities’. It overlaps with 
formative assessment. One might call it live feedback. This, like so much 
else in teaching, overlaps with and interconnects with other aspects of 
teaching, not the least individual attention. 


Approximately 20 per cent of children have poor concentration 
and are very easily distracted. Due to the various needs of 
individual pupils and with such a high number of pupils, its 
often difficult to support each child at the time they require help. 
(Year 4 teacher) 
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The benefit of a small class is that it can allow teachers to do a better job 
of monitoring and assessing pupils’ work at the time they are working 
on it. 


I have 25 children in my class. I think this is the ideal number to 
have. For English and Maths we set children — so I often end up 
with even smaller numbers. Having a smaller number in the class 
makes it easier to get around all the children to check on how they 
are doing and mark work as they are going along (especially in 
Maths). Also marking at the end of each day takes less time so more 
effort can be put into preparation. (Year 6 teacher) 


Knowledge of pupils. Another quality of teaching connected to class size, 
suggested by teachers’ accounts, is the way fewer children in the class 
allow the teacher to get to know individual pupils more thoroughly. 
Again, this overlaps with, and is connected with, an increase in individual 
attention. From teachers’ point of view, having more individual contact 
with a child means they can get to know the child better. A similar point 
is seen in teachers’ worries that a large class means that they are not able 
to make ‘connections’ with each child and develop relationships with 
individuals. 


Smaller number and so feel able to give a lot more individual 
attention. I feel I am able to ‘listen’ to the children more about 
things other than ‘academic’. (Year 5 teacher) 


As there are 36 children I do find it hard to spend quality time 
with individuals. Because of this I don’t feel I forge such a good 
relationship with them. There is less time to set individual targets, 
to discuss these and their work with them. Groups tend to be large 
and not as intimate, again I feel this affects my relationship with 
individuals. (Year 5 teacher) 


Class of 36 — greatly weighted to boys too. Sometimes feel that it 
is difficult to make regular ‘connections’ to each child. Quiet/shy 
children manage to remain unnoticed too often. More children 
seems to mean more of everything: including SEN or behaviour 
problems etc. Just not enough time to share around. (Year 4 
teacher) 
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The smaller number of children has allowed me to have a chance 
to ‘talk’ on a personal footing because I’m not rushed trying to cope 
with larger numbers. (Year 4 teacher) 


The quality and depth of a teacher’s knowledge of individual pupils can 
have a knock-on effect on discipline and control. 


I do not feel that I have as close a relationship as I would like as so 
many children increases the necessity for discipline issues. (Year 5 
teacher) 


We have taken other results from the TQ, that are relevant to other aspects 
of teaching, to the relevant chapters in the book, that is, quotations 
connected to task activities and teaching to Chapter 7, quotations on 
differentiation to Chapter 7 and Chapter 9, and material on types of 
pupils in the class to Chapter 9. 


Classroom contexts: Physical 


The TQ responses from teachers suggest that class size affects teaching 
through interconnected effects on other factors, which then influence 
teaching. We pick up on this point at the end of this chapter and in 
Chapter 10, but here we concentrate on one of the clearest ways the 
teachers’ views show how this is evident — in the way that class size 
affects the physical context of the classroom, which in turn then affects 
teaching and learning. The three main physical context categories that 
emerged were space, resources/materials and noise levels. 

Space. There were many comments from teachers about the way 
that the physical context of space affected a number of aspects of teaching 
and pupil learning and behaviour. Space available in the classroom is 
dependent on class size relative to the classroom size of course. Though it 
is possible for space in the classroom to be independent of the number of 
children, most obviously when the classroom is very large, and although 
we did not have an exact measure of classroom size, it is likely that, on 
average, as class size increases, space tends to decrease. We saw from 
teachers’ comments how much this affects the day to day activities and 
teaching that takes place. We see that space affects classroom organisa- 
tion, pupil behaviour, and also affects which pupils a teacher works with 
and asks to participate. 
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Large number of children — relatively small classroom — children 
have to sit in rows — no room to group tables for small group work. 
So much ‘stuff’ in such a small space. (Year 4 teacher) 


Behaviour is more difficult to manage with a large number of 
children in a small space because it leads to an increase in contact 
between pupils as they are moving around ... A more crowded 
classroom means staff are less mobile, also pupils you are most 
likely to ask to come to the front to contribute to lessons are those 
that have easy access. Similarly when working with a group space 
requirements influence which pupil you sit near. (Year 6 teacher) 


Here, the teacher feels that class size and space combine to adversely 
affect the teacher’s ability to support pupils who need her help: 


The physical size of the pupils and the size of the classroom 
means that I have had to teach more from one area of the room, 
and I’m less able to reach a group that needs my attention/help/ 
intervention. (Year 6 teacher) 


The next quotation shows how the large class and the lack of space mean 
the teacher is forced into whole class sessions leading from the front 
and problems with conducting group work and managing pupils with 
behaviour problems. 


Much of the teaching had to be done as whole class with me leading 
session. I have 29 children in a small classroom. Group work is very 
hard due to lack of space. Also many children with behavioural 
problems that need to be spaced out around room. (Year 6 teacher) 


One teacher shows that the lack of space and the number of pupils means 
it is hard to set up her preferred spaces for learning: 


No extra space for ‘corners’ in the classroom. (Year 6 teacher) 


Another indicates that this can also affect the kind of learning activities 
that are possible: 


Having over 30 children in Year 5/Year 6 means that physical space 
is limited. Opportunities for investigative work & experiments is 
restricted. (Year 6 teacher) 
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It is clear from such comments how, although the physical shape and 
size of the classroom is in a sense a given that can be taken for granted, 
teachers feel it can have serious consequences for the kind of teaching 
and learning activities that take place, and these are bound to be 
exacerbated by increasing numbers of pupils in the classroom. We return 
to space in the chapter on tasks and the curriculum (Chapter 7). 

Resources/materials. A second feature of the classroom environment 
— the resources and materials used for teaching — also connects with 
class size and teaching. There is a connection here between resources/ 
materials and task activities. This is because activities, such as practical 
and investigative activities, usually depend on materials and apparatus 
to carry them out. But class size can also affect something as basic as the 
number of textbooks and the number of computers needed. 


Resourcing is also a problem. We tend to buy 1⁄2 sets of books so 
there’s never enough to go round. (Year 5 teacher) 


In the mornings it has been alright because of the smaller class 
sizes, but in afternoons when I have all the class there have been 
behavioural issues and difficulty in teaching ICT due to lack of 
computers for the size of the class. (Year 5 teacher) 


Very rigid regime established with 35 in the class; little time or 
resources available for the more investigative work, although 
several sessions are set aside each week for this. Would like to do 
even more. (Year 5 teacher) 


The class is not resourced for 35 children so even with sharing there 
are not enough books. This means I have to spend longer finding 
appropriate work in other schemes. (Year 5 teacher) 


In the next teacher comment, we see how a large class size can affect 
access to science equipment and computers, with negative implications 
for teaching and pupil involvement in the work. 


You can’t arrange groups in the way that you want because of 
the lack of space. You can’t let as many children handle science 
equipment because there isn’t enough to go round. When we go into 
the computer suite some children have to go three to a computer 
instead of two so they have less hands on time. All this leads to the 
fact that the more able child takes charge and gets on with it whilst 
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a less able child sits back and doesn’t achieve as much. (Year 6 
teacher) 


We return to class size and resources in Chapter 8. 

Noise levels. A few teachers made the point that as the size of class 
increases so too do the noise levels in the classroom and that this can in 
turn affect pupils’ learning. 


I don’t think that the quality of my teaching has been affected, but 
would add that I have a wide range of abilities in this class and it is 
therefore difficult to teach to all children’s levels during whole class 
teaching sessions. I firmly believe that a calm and quiet classroom 
aids concentration and therefore learning. 29 children in one room 
can contribute to high levels of noise, which are further increased 
by the number of adults in the classroom as they communicate with 
their groups, therefore affecting the learning rate of the children. 
(Year 4 teacher) 


Effects on teachers 


Even though the question asked in the TQ was about effects on teaching, 
the responses from teachers showed that there could be adverse conse- 
quences of large classes for them as well, in terms of feelings of guilt, 
stress, tiredness, less creative energy and their health. 

One teacher with a large class over 30 put it bluntly: 


Low morale, considering resigning. (Year 5 teacher) 


In the next quotation we see how a large class of 36 has led to feelings 
of guilt and tiredness for the teacher, as well as financial and medical 
problems. 


Always feel guilty because we don’t spend enough time with 
each child. Additional time taken to mark/write reports adds to 
tiredness. Constantly projecting my voice has caused loss of voice 
3 times this year — have to have voice therapy — personal cost — 
financial & medical. (Year 4 teacher) 


Here is an interesting comment from one teacher who is describing a 
reduction in the class size from 35 to 30 — still a large class to many. 
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The start of the year saw a class of 35. This caused problems with 
resources, furniture and especially marking. Now the class has 
reduced to 30 we all feel we can ‘breathe’, the class is comfortable 
and relaxed. (Year 5 teacher) 


It is rather easy to dismiss this effect of class size reduction as trivial 
but the result of being able to ‘breathe’ and being ‘comfortable and 
relaxed’, though hard to measure, can have a positive impact on teacher’s 
motivation and enthusiasm, and ultimately their teaching. 


Results from systematic observation studies (CSPAR and DISS) 


So far in this chapter we have looked at the relationships between 
class size and teaching on the basis of teachers’ own experiences. We 
addressed the way class size is seen to affect the interactive contexts for 
teaching and the quality of teaching in terms of, for instance, feedback 
and management. 

In this section we look more precisely, but more narrowly, at the 
relationship between class size and teaching. We do so through the use 
of a rigorous observation analysis of the moment by moment presence 
of a few selected aspects of teacher—pupil interaction. This was the same 
method as used in the last chapter when observing pupils’ on- and off-task 
behaviour. As valuable as teachers’ reflections on their own teaching can 
be, the point of this kind of observation method is that it is designed to 
be objective and verifiable, and is independent of teachers’ own views. 

As we said in the last chapter, our view is that systematic observation 
is a very useful, if limited, method of data collection. One benefit is that 
it can test and complement data from other forms of data collection; 
in this chapter we are particularly interested in the extent to which the 
systematic observation results agree with those from the TQ. We state 
at the outset of this section that we were surprised by the strength and 
clarity of the results we found. 

In this chapter we draw on the systematic observation components 
of the CSPAR and DISS studies. As seen in the last chapter, the DISS 
study carried out systematic observations in four year groups in 
27 primary schools and 22 secondary schools. There were 686 pupils 
observed and 34,420 10-second observations in total. We have seen that 
the observation component in the CSPAR study involved observations of 
pupils in Year 6 (10-11 years). There were 257 children in all, 128 girls 
and 129 boys, 83 low ability, 87 medium ability and 87 high ability, and 
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there were 22,312 observations in total with an average of 87 obser- 
vations per child. There were 42 classes in all, 16 small (25 or under) 
and 26 large (31 and over), chosen on a random basis from class-size 
information supplied by the school. In some cases the observers found 
that the registered class size was different to the class size actually 
present during the time of observation — so we actually used what we call 
the ‘experienced’ class size in the analysis (See Blatchford et al. 2005 for 
more details). In this chapter we draw on both studies to look at whether 
class size affects two important aspects of teacher to pupil and pupil to 
teacher interaction: first, the amount of individual attention from the 
teacher experienced by a pupil, and second, the amount of time pupils 
actively interacted with their teachers. 

As in the last chapter, we think it is important to describe the 
logic behind the construction of these two categories in order to give 
the reader a clear sense of their meaning and application. The first set 
of categories in the observation system involved two mutually exclusive 
categories (that is, only one could be coded in a time interval): ‘focus’ 
and ‘audience’. ‘Focus’ was coded whenever the child being observed was 
being addressed specifically by the teacher, whether it was one-to-one, 
in a group or in the whole class. By contrast, ‘audience’ was coded when 
the teacher was directing her attention at all the children in the class or 
group, or another child. The idea was that these two categories should 
be used to describe every interaction in which the target pupil was 
engaged with the teacher, that is, nothing could be left out (technically 
the categories were ‘mutually exclusive’ and ‘exhaustive’). 

The second set of behaviours used in this analysis of teacher- 
pupil interaction comprised four sub-categories describing the type of 
pupil behaviour to the teacher (so additional to whether they were the 
focus or audience). These were ‘initiate/begins’, ‘responds’, ‘sustains’, 
and ‘attend/listen’. ‘Begins’ was coded when the target pupil (the child 
being observed) initiated an interaction with the teacher, by word or 
by gesture. ‘Responds’ was coded when the target pupil responded to a 
new interaction initiated by the adult. ‘Sustains’ was coded if the target 
pupil and the teacher continued their conversation over the majority of 
the 10 seconds and the interaction started in a previous time interval. 
So if the teacher asked a question of the target pupil, we would code 
‘responds’ for pupil, but if the teacher then continues with ‘why do 
you think that?’ and the target replies in the next interval it would be 
‘sustains’. These three categories of teacher to pupil behaviour were by 
definition seen as active pupil behaviour. ‘Attend/listen’, on the other 
hand, was by definition classified as passive behaviour. This was coded 
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when the target was attending to what the teacher said for the majority 
of the 10 seconds (so called ‘predominant activity sampling’). One of 
these four categories was always coded when the child interacted with 
the teacher, and, as with focus/audience, the categories within this set 
were mutually exclusive — only one could be coded. 

These two sets of behaviours were coded in both the CSPAR and 
DISS observation studies. There were several additional behaviours 
coded. In the CSPAR observation study only, we split the ‘focus’ category 
into two finer categories for finer discrimination. It was coded separately 
as ‘short’ — not for the whole 10-second interval, or ‘long’ — the contact 
continued through the whole 10-second period. 

In the DISS study only, there were also two extra categories of 
teacher to pupil interactions. There was first a category called ‘adult 
teach’, which denoted times when the teacher talk to pupils was directly 
concerned with the substantive content of subject knowledge, that 
is, communicating concepts, facts or ideas by explaining, informing, 
demonstrating, questioning, suggesting. The second category denoted 
times when the teacher dealt with negative behaviour. This was coded 
whenever the teacher had to correct the target child or a group within 
which the target child belonged. The category would not have included 
simple academic disagreements over an answer from a pupil, but 
rather times when the teacher deliberately dealt with a child who was 
considered to be off-task, behaving inappropriately or misbehaving. A 
summary of these four observation categories is given in Box 4.1. 

The basic logic of the statistical analysis of the DISS observations, 
as described in the last chapter, was to determine whether there was a 
relationship between class size and the selected observation categories, 
controlling for other potentially confounding or overlapping variables. 
As described in the last chapter, the statistical analysis was particularly 
powerful because it was based on the co-occurrence of the experienced 
class size and the presence of a behaviour category for each separate 
10-second time interval. Both studies analysed the effect of class size 
differences, controlling for the effects of the other explanatory factors, 
using multilevel regression modelling (see Blatchford, Bassett and 
Brown 2011). As described in the last chapter, the graphs later in this 
chapter show the probability of a behaviour occurring for any given size 
of class, for example, to compare the probability of a behaviour occurring 
in a large class of 30 versus a relatively small class of 15. 

Taken together, the two studies probably constitute the most 
thorough observation study of class size effects on classroom behaviour 
ever conducted — in total there were nearly 60,000 observation points! 
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Box 4.1: Summary of observation codes used in DISS and CSPAR 
studies 


1. The amount of individual attention from the teacher experienced 
by a pupil (focus versus audience): 

e ‘Focus’: when the child was being addressed specifically by the 
teacher, whether it was one-to-one, in a group or in the whole 
class. 

e ‘Audience’: when the teacher was directing her attention at all the 
children in the class or another child. 

2. The amount of time pupils actively interacted with their teachers 
(Initiate/begins, responds, sustains, attend/listen): 

e ‘Begins’: when the child initiated an interaction with the teacher, 
by word or by gesture. 

e ‘Responds’: when the pupil responded to a new interaction 
initiated by the adult. 

e ‘Sustains’: when pupil and the teacher continued their conver- 
sation over the majority of the 10 seconds and the interaction 
started in a previous time interval. 

e _ ‘Attend/listen’: when the child was attending to what the teacher 
said for the majority of the 10 seconds. 

3. ‘Adult teach’ — teacher talk to pupils directly concerned with the 
substantive content of subject knowledge; that is, communicating 
concepts, facts or ideas by explaining, informing, demonstrating, 
questioning, suggesting. 

4. Teacher deals with negative behaviour — whenever the teacher had 
to correct the behaviour of the target child or a group within which the 
target child belonged — not simple academic disagreements over an 
answer from a pupil, but when a child was considered to be off-task, 
behaving inappropriately or misbehaving. 


Individual attention and active involvement with teachers 


In the CSPAR KS2 study the results showed clear differences between 
small and large classes (that is, classes of 25 or under versus 31 and 
over) in the first two categories of teacher—pupil interaction. Two allied 
behaviours were more common in large classes: first, child to teacher 
— attend/listen and, second, child is audience. We have seen that the 
first category — attend/listen — denotes times when the child’s contribu- 
tion to interactions with the teacher is passive; they are simply listening 
to her. Child is audience refers to times when they are not the focus of 
the teacher, that is, they are not singled out by the teacher, either on a 
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one-to-one basis or in a group or whole class situation. Both therefore 
describe a passive role in contact with the teacher, and one which is more 
likely in larger classes. Pupils in large classes are, in other words, one of 
the crowd. 

Conversely, as class size gets smaller there is a greater likelihood 
of times when the child is the focus of a teacher’s attention, and this is 
evident in terms of both short (under 10 seconds in length) and long 
(over 10 seconds), as well as the two added together. Moreover, in 
smaller classes we find that pupils have a more active role in contact 
with teachers. We see this in the greater likelihood of active forms of 
behaviour — initiating and responding to teachers and sustained contact 
with them. 

The results from the DISS observation study were exactly in line 
with those from the KS2 study, even though they were completely 
different in terms of the schools, age levels and the years the data were 
collected. The DISS results, moreover, cover four age ranges over primary 
and secondary stages. 

To be more specific, in the DISS study there was a highly significant 
association between class size at primary level and the pupil being 
the focus of a teacher’s attention. Though ‘focus’ did not occur very 
frequently, it noticeably increased as class size decreased. The results are 
displayed in graphical form in Figure 4.1. Some measure of the effect can 
be seen by comparing the amount of focus in a class of 30 compared to a 
class of 15. Figure 4.1 shows the difference to be about 7 per cent versus 
3 per cent of all observations, that is, focus was more than halved in a 
large versus a small class. This is a significant difference. 

There were no differences between different levels of pupil 
attainment in the relationship between class size and the amount of 
focus, at either primary or secondary. In other words, the relationship 
between class size and individual attention was found for children of all 
attainment levels. 

The effects of class size and the amount of pupil active interaction 
with the teacher at primary level are shown in Figure 4.2. There was 
a significant negative effect of class size and we illustrate the effect by 
again comparing 30 versus 15 in the class. We see that the difference 
in the amount of pupil active behaviour to the teacher is 2 per cent 
versus 6 per cent of all observations. Though ‘active’ interaction with 
the teacher is not frequent, there is therefore about three times more in 
small classes — which is again a very significant difference. There was no 
statistical interaction with the attainment level of pupils; in other words, 
the effect was similar for all three attainment groups. 
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Figure 4.1: Class size and pupil focus of teacher’s attention (primary). 
First published in Blatchford et al. (2011a). Reproduced with permission 
from Elsevier. 


There was a similar, statistically significant effect of class size at 
secondary level. 
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Figure 4.2: Class size and active interactions with the teacher (primary). 
First published in Blatchford et al. (2011a). Reproduced with permission 
from Elsevier. 
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The result was repeated in secondary schools: there was also a highly 
significant effect of class size on the amount of active interaction with the 
teacher. As in primary schools there was also less active interaction with 
the teacher in larger classes. 

The results from the systematic observation study are therefore 
clear and we think unequivocal: the smaller the class, the more 
individual attention and the more active a role the child has in interac- 
tions with the teacher. This gives further credence to the results from 
the TQ, presented above. The overwhelming view of teachers, that they 
can give more individual attention in smaller classes, is supported by the 
results from the objective systematic observation studies. Results from 
teacher reports and systematic observations are therefore clear and 
consistent: individual attention, what we have called one of the three 
main interactive contexts in the classroom, is very much affected by the 
size of the class. 


The overall amount of teaching 


In the DISS observation study we examined the effect of class size on the 
total amount of teaching talk by the teacher, that is, teacher talk to pupils 
directly concerned with the substantive content of subject knowledge. 
This is the third category in Box 4.1. There was more teaching in larger 
classes in primary schools, although this tailed off for much larger 
classes. There was no evidence of an interaction between class size and 
attainment group, which means that in a large class, children of all 
attainment levels experienced more teaching overall. 

There was also a significant effect of class size for secondary 
schools, and again there was a positive association between class size and 
the amount of teaching (see Figure 4.3). Once more using a comparison 
of 30 versus 15 in the class for illustrative purposes means a difference 
between 52 per cent and 45 per cent of all observations — that is, in the 
smaller class there is around 7 per cent less ‘teach’ occurring. 

This finding may appear contradictory as it seems that pupils get 
less individual attention in larger classes but they also receive more of a 
teacher’s input overall relating to educational matters, and on the face of 
it this might seem to mean that larger classes advantage pupils. However, 
the finding is likely to mean that pupils as a whole are receiving more 
of a teacher’s delivery to the whole class. This is supported by other 
results from the DISS study, not reported in detail here, which showed 
that for primary and secondary schools together there was more whole 
class teaching in larger classes. Results from the KS2 CSPAR study also 
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Figure 4.3: Class size and teacher teach (secondary). First published in 


Blatchford et al. (2011a). Reproduced with permission from Elsevier. 


showed that times when the teacher was addressing the whole class 
(which could cover all types of contact, including procedure/routine) 
were more likely in large classes. Putting these two main results together 
therefore suggests that in smaller classes pupils get more individual 
attention, while in larger classes they spend more time listening to the 
teacher talk to the whole class. Another way of expressing this finding 
is to say that they are perhaps getting more educational input in a larger 
class, but this is at the expense of it being largely passive and received as 
part of a large group. 


Teacher dealing with negative behaviour 


Finally, in the DISS study we looked at the effect of class size on the 
amount of talk in which a teacher dealt with pupil negative behaviour. 
In contrast to the results for individual attention, the effect of class size 
varied for pupils with different attainment. 

For primary schools there was significantly more teacher dealing 
with negative behaviour in larger classes for low- and medium-attaining 
pupils, but no significant effect for high-attainers. The primary school 
results are shown in Figure 4.4. 
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Figure 4.4: Class size and teacher dealing with negative behaviour 
(primary). First published in Blatchford et al. (2011a). Reproduced with 
permission from Elsevier. 


The results for secondary schools showed that there was significantly 
less of the teacher dealing with negative behaviour in larger classes for 
medium-attaining pupils. Conversely, there was evidence that there was 
more dealing with negative behaviour in large classes for low-attaining 
pupils, although this result was not quite statistically significant. There 
was no significant effect for high-attainers. 

Summing up results for teachers dealing with negative behaviour 
shows that as class size increased it is the low-attaining pupils who tend 
to be criticised more by teachers. 


Case studies of small and large classes 


As described in Chapter 2, in the CSPAR KS2 study we conducted case 
studies in a small number of small and large classes when the pupils 
were in Year 5 (9-10 years) and Year 6 (10-11). They were conducted in 
20 classes in all across England, 10 classes in Year 5 and 10 in Year 6, and 
in both years there were five small (25 pupils or less, average 20) and five 
large (31 pupils or more, average 33) classes. Classes were selected at 
random from the list of class sizes for each year. 
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As mentioned in Chapter 2, the aim of the case studies was to 
provide a complementary and more detailed portrayal of individual 
classes, which would provide the basis for a more interpretive and 
grounded analysis of factors relating to class size differences and adult 
deployment in classes. Selected aspects of classroom learning and 
experience, expected to be connected to class size differences, were 
defined in advance, and the method comprised whole class and selected 
child observations in terms of event sampling of significant events; semi- 
structured interviews with teachers, teaching assistants and pupils; 
end of session/day comments and judgements by the field worker; 
summative judgements by the field worker, all organised in terms of the 
main headings. This component made use of experienced teachers as 
field workers. 


Organisation of pupils for teaching 


Records were made of time spent in the three main forms of organisation 
for learning: whole class teaching, individual work, and group work/ 
teaching to the group. The results from this part of the CSPAR study were 
similar to the systematic observation results presented above. Although 
classes varied to some extent, the main contexts for learning were whole 
class teaching and individual work. Whole class teaching was character- 
ised by the teacher talking, more or less without interruption, whilst the 
pupils sat passively listening. This was more likely in large classes — an 
average of 158 minutes compared to 126 minutes. The case study visits 
showed examples of extremely well presented and handled whole class 
teaching sessions with a clear focus, a high level of pupil engagement, 
and clear curriculum objectives. These could occur in large and small 
classes: 


The pattern of the work was the same ... with the class teacher 
introducing the tasks to the whole class and then paired or 
individual work, based on worksheets and/or shared textbooks. 
The teacher used the projector to good effect, sometimes projecting 
the page from the pupils’ text/worksheet, and at other times her 
own material. Pupils interacted with the projector on occasions, 
either filling in (e.g., coordinates), or telling the teacher what to 
write. At other times the class read from the text/worksheet and 
the teacher recorded the main points on the OHP. This approach 
was versatile and a great aid to focusing the pupils’ attention on 
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the task. There was no ‘talk only introduction or teaching. (Field 
worker notes, large class) 


Individual work was also common, even though in most classes the tables 
were in blocks, with pupils facing one another. This did not seem to vary 
between large and small classes. 

Collaborative group work was rarely observed in the case studies. 
When it did occur, group work did not appear to be affected by size of 
class, indicating that it is not being used by teachers in large classes as a 
way of making more effective use of pupil and teacher time. 

Interviews with the pupils indicated that, regardless of class size, 
most preferred working with small groups rather than on their own, and 
they shared the same reasons for this preference, mostly to do with the 
benefits in terms of help from others, but also social reasons. Most pupils 
preferred small groups to large groups because of the problems they felt 
could arise in the latter. We return to pupils’ preferences for working 
arrangements in the chapter on grouping practices (Chapter 5). 

In the case studies, teachers linked the size of group with the 
amount of time they could give to pupils. Increasing the number of groups 
was seen as less helpful to pupil progress and also more demanding on 
the teacher, who would find it increasingly difficult to get round all the 
groups. Larger groups allow more off-task behaviour to occur and pupils’ 
needs to be overlooked. This reinforces results from the teacher question- 
naires, presented above, and is a topic we again take up in more depth in 
the next chapter on grouping practices. 


The nature of teacher-pupil interactions 


During the case study visits, there were main features of teacher—pupil 
interaction that appeared standard whatever the size of class. Interactions 
in all classes were almost all brief, seconds rather than minutes, apart 
from the teacher to whole class interactions, which went on for a very 
long time, in all but one class. Pupils all used the convention of putting 
their hands up as the way of requesting help. 

But there were other aspects of teaching which did appear to be 
related to class size. All the teachers in the case study interviews agreed 
that as the class size increased, the number of interactions with individual 
pupils decreased. This was in line, as we have seen, with results from 
the teacher end of year questionnaires (TQs), and the systematic obser- 
vations. It was also supported by observations conducted for the case 
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studies. In the small classes, all 15 observed pupils had interactions with 
their teachers, while in the large classes there were three who did not. 
It was in a large class that one observed pupil suffered most obvious 
neglect by the teacher. 

Other results from the case studies also complement and support 
those from the TQ. All teachers and teaching assistants agreed that in 
larger classes discipline became more difficult and more of an intrusion 
into the teaching and learning process. Some teachers in both small and 
large classes also felt that relationships with pupils, particularly the shy 
ones, suffered as the class became larger. The large class teachers also 
thought the quality of teaching was adversely affected and teaching 
assistants agreed with them. 

But there were some ways in which teaching did not vary between 
small and large classes and there were here indications of the way 
teachers did not always take advantage of the opportunities afforded by 
having small classes. In one small class, for example, there were unneces- 
sarily long introductions to tasks, combined with loss of focus at times, 
which contributed to pupil restlessness and teacher interventions to 
regain control. The pace of work was affected as a consequence and it 
was the judgement of the field researcher that the high-attainers were 
not sufficiently challenged for most of the day. With such low numbers, 
the teacher might have given pupils differentiated work and this would 
have encouraged more interest and brought out more from pupils. The 
teacher could have monitored and supported the work in the group 
contexts more effectively than in the whole class approach which she 
was using. 


Conclusions 


In this chapter we have presented results from three detailed methods 
of data collection — teacher questionnaires, systematic observations 
and case studies (which involved interviews and observations) — in 
order to explore how class size and teaching are connected. See the Key 
Themes box opposite for those key themes that emerged across the three 
methods of data collection, and Figure 10.1 for the complete model of 
class size effects. 
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Key Themes 


Teaching: Interactive contexts 


e Individual 
e Group 
e Whole class 


Teaching: Interactive qualities 


e Teaching quality 

e  Control/management 
e Live feedback 

e Knowledge of pupils 


Classroom contexts: Physical 


e Space 
e Noise levels 
e Resources/materials 


Effects on teachers 


¢  Workloads 
e Stress 
e Tiredness 


e Teacher retention 


In this concluding section we first identify the key messages about the 
connection between class size and teaching and then draw out the main 
pedagogical implications. 


Interactive contexts for learning: Summary of findings 


Perhaps the single main result to emerge was the way that class size 
affects the frequency and balance of the three main social contexts 
for learning: the class, group and the individual. See the Key Themes 
box above, under Teaching: Interactive contexts. The clearest result 
was the way size of class affects one of these contexts in particular: the 
amount of teacher to pupil individual attention. 
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Individual attention 


There is consistent evidence from the systematic observations, the TQ 
analyses and the case studies that as class size increases, the amount of 
individual attention and one-to-one interactions between the teacher and 
the pupil decreases. The converse also applies: as class size decreases, 
the amount of individual attention increases. This seems, then, to be a 
robust and clear result, remembering that the observation results come 
from two observation studies, the KS2 CSPAR and the DISS studies, 
which comprise probably the largest ever observational research on class 
effects, totalling 60,000 observation points. 

An allied finding is that the child’s role becomes more passive in 
larger classes, with a tendency to just listen to the teacher while the 
teacher talks to the whole class or another pupil. Conversely, as class size 
decreases there is more likelihood the pupil will be more active, initiating 
and responding to the teacher’s talk. Both observation studies found a 
clear effect at primary level (age 5-11) and, in addition, the DISS study 
found the effect continued into secondary level (age 11-16). 

There was little evidence that the relationship between class size 
and teacher—pupil interaction varied by pupil attainment. In other words 
the effect was felt by all children in the class, whatever their level of 
attainment. Though individual attention and active interactions with 
the teacher were not frequent overall, a measure of the clarity of the 
findings can be seen in the case of the DISS results where we found that 
as a percentage of all observations, there were between two and three 
times more of these behaviours in smaller classes of 15, compared with 
in larger classes of 30. 

Though the relationship between class size and individual attention 
seems clear it is also affected by, and needs to be understood in terms of, 
the teacher’s preferred method of teaching. We have seen that for most 
teachers in the schools studied, their preference is to maximise the amount 
of individualised attention, that is, to make sure that all children get as 
much of the teacher’s time as possible, and preferably as individuals. The 
problem with a large class, from their point of view, is that it compromises 
this preference — they are constantly frustrated that they are not doing as 
good a job as they would like, and that pupils are suffering. 


Whole class teaching 


We have seen from the systematic observations and case studies that 
there is a tendency for more whole class teaching in larger classes, and 
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that this is one way that teachers adapt to having more pupils in their 
class. The effect of larger classes on more whole class teaching was also 
evident in the TQ study, even though it was sometimes implicit in the 
stress on individual attention; the increase in whole class teaching is 
the converse of the more commonly expressed effect of class size on the 
amount of individual attention. This connection between class size and 
whole class teaching is also supported by other data from the project, not 
reported in this book. This stemmed from Year 6 (10-11 years) teachers 
being asked to complete forms in which they estimated time in different 
teaching contexts in a given teaching day. It was found that time devoted 
to whole class teaching increased from 43 per cent for the smallest 
classes (n = 15) to 60 per cent in the largest classes (n = 35). 

It needs to be said that observers witnessed many impressive 
examples of whole class teaching - they could be extremely well 
presented and handled, with a clear focus, a high level of pupil 
engagement and clear curriculum objectives. But teachers themselves, 
even those who were skilled in whole class teaching, and even, as we 
saw in the observation results, when the overall amount of teaching as 
well as whole class teaching goes up in larger classes, seemed dissatisfied 
with the reliance on this interactive context, and felt that effectiveness in 
teaching was not expressed in this way. Of course, whole class teaching is 
a necessary and indeed appropriate interactive context for many topics, 
but none of the teachers said that whole class teaching is an acceptable 
alternative to individual support of pupils’ learning. 


Group interactive context 


The effects of class size were also seen to affect a third context for learning 
in classrooms — groups of pupils. As we saw above, this was not revealed 
in the frequency of this particular context for learning but through the 
way a large class means there are restrictions on the time teachers have 
to teach small groups (even though, like individual attention, this was 
seen as pedagogically desirable); how group size increases with class 
size, making teaching and classroom management more difficult; and 
how the quality of group work and teaching to groups is affected by class 
size. In different ways, these showed how organising pupils into groups 
becomes problematic as class size increases. 

There are likely to be cultural and country differences here as well. 
In the UK it is very common for pupils at primary level to be organised 
into within-class groups. We explore the connection between class size 
and grouping practices in more depth in Chapter 5. 
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Interactive contexts for learning: Pedagogical implications 


We have then seen that class size affects the balance of the three 
interactive contexts, with the likelihood of more whole class teaching 
and less individual attention in large classes. A recurring theme of 
this chapter has been the value teachers attach to individualisation of 
instruction, and the way this is compromised by large classes. Rather 
controversially, perhaps, we query seeing the benefits of smaller classes 
only in terms of increased opportunities for individualised teaching. 
Although the TQ results showed that teachers prefer to have more oppor- 
tunities for individual attention and individual support for children, 
especially those who are struggling, and though the aim is commendable 
and the strategy understandable, one might ask whether this is always 
the best use of their time? We think it is worth asking how best to use 
time across the interactive contexts. It is worth asking if there are other 
solutions that might help teachers, especially those with large classes, 
and better serve pupil learning. 

Our systematic observation studies showed that even in smaller 
classes there is little individual instruction in KS2; whole class teaching 
and individual work dominate. One solution is to rethink and make 
more strategic use of the other, third context for learning. If individual 
attention and whole class size teaching are problematic as a solution 
to large classes and differentiation, then perhaps it would be helpful to 
think strategically about teaching to and in groups. We develop this more 
fully in the next chapters, but here we identify two expressions of such 
an approach, namely, teachers could first rethink how they teach groups 
and, second, also use collaborative approaches more. We now say a few 
words on each of these strategies. 

One way that teachers could seek to maximise individualisation 
and differentiation is by teaching to small groups. Although pupils were 
often seated in groups, there was little evidence of a systematic teaching 
approach to groups. This could have the benefits of interactive whole 
class teaching, with attention to the interactive qualities we looked at 
above, and return to below, but would be potentially more focused and 
better differentiated in terms of pupil ability. It is also in groups where 
one might seek to maximise the effectiveness of individual attention. It 
would also help teachers lucky enough to have small classes: as Betts 
and Shkolnik (1999) found, teachers could make better use of small 
classes if they did not reduce group instruction. We return to this point 
in Chapter 10. 
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With regard to the second way of utilising groups, we stress here the 
value in collaborative approaches, that is, pupils learning together with a 
deliberate attempt to minimise the teacher’s input and where pupils have 
more control over the learning that takes place. We develop this line of 
reasoning in the next chapter and Chapter 10. The promise is that it has 
benefits for pupil learning and can also help the teacher, especially those 
with large numbers of pupils, in terms of maximising the teacher’s time 
with other pupils, and encouraging independence in learning. 


Teaching: Interactive qualities - summary of findings 


The next part of the summary model in the Key Themes box, Teaching: 
Interactive qualities, describes the nature of the teaching that takes 
place in the three interactive contexts. We have seen how teachers felt 
that with smaller classes there is a higher quality of teaching. Teaching 
is more: in depth, higher quality, effective, thorough, better, varied in 
teaching styles, pace, adventurous and attentive to pupils. These are 
characteristics that many would argue are features of more interesting 
and cognitively challenging teaching, which in turn will lead to deeper 
forms of learning and conceptual understanding. 

Sceptics about smaller classes will no doubt query the validity 
of these comments. They will rightly point to the fact we do not have 
observation results on these qualitative features of teaching (this would 
be very difficult to set up — systematic observation methods are not well 
suited to addressing more qualitative, high inference and probably low 
frequency categories of behaviours). Of course we need to be cautious 
about using personal commentaries as hard evidence, but we should 
also consider the point that teachers necessarily have privileged access 
to their own teaching, and may be aware of the consequences of class 
size in ways that much research and policy commentary does not begin 
to touch on. 

As we saw above, the three particular features of teaching, cited 
by teachers when considering the effect of class size were control/ 
management, live feedback and knowledge of pupils. 


Classroom control/management/organisation 
In some ways, classroom control is the single most important part of the 


teacher’s job. It doesn’t matter how good the content and approach of a 
lesson might be if pupils do not attend or engage with it. We have seen 
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examples in large classes where the teacher has excellent control. Some 
teachers may have the kind of personality that demands attention, some 
might work hard at developing control using methods learned from their 
training and from colleagues in their school. We have been privileged to 
have sat in assemblies led by one talented teacher where 100-plus pupils 
listened to a story or a point being made, as if mesmerised. Conversely, 
we have also sat in lessons, sometimes with small classes, where even 
with the best of intentions a teacher has not managed to get pupils to 
attend. It can be just a few pupils who are badly behaved or not listening, 
but at its worse the lesson can degenerate into a trial of strength that 
wears everyone out. 

However, a key point from this chapter is that, other things being 
equal, when comparing two teachers with similar levels of expertise, 
classroom control, and school ethos, etc., class size does make a 
difference. A subset of responses from teachers was about how as class 
size increased there was more attention required to discipline, control 
and classroom management. Teachers described how they were forced 
into crowd control mode with adverse consequences on their overall 
teaching. Findings from the DISS systematic observation study showed 
that there was a consistent trend across both primary and secondary 
education stages for low-attaining pupils to receive more critical 
comments from teachers in larger classes. 


Live feedback 


Another feature of teaching seen by teachers to be affected by class size 
is the amount and quality of ‘live’ feedback to pupils, that is, feedback 
on pupils’ work that takes place live, in real time. We made the point 
that this, like so much else in teaching, overlaps with and interconnects 
with other aspects of teaching, not least individual attention. According 
to the reports of teachers, one benefit of a small class is that it allows 
teachers to do a better job of monitoring and assessing pupils’ work at the 
time they are working on it. There is much evidence that this is a more 
effective method, for example, in comparison with comments on work 
after its completion. 


Knowledge of pupils 


Another quality of teaching connected to class size, seen in teachers’ 
accounts in this chapter, is the way fewer children in the class allow the 
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teacher to get to know each pupil more thoroughly. Logic suggests it will 
be easier to get to know more about individual pupils in smaller classes 
and we showed above that this was what teachers felt as well. Knowing 
children better is likely to mean that teachers have deeper relationships 
or ‘connections’ with pupils, which from the teacher’s perspective aids 
teaching. The quality and depth of a teacher’s knowledge of individual 
pupils is both difficult to measure and easy to take for granted, but can 
be important to the quality of teaching, perhaps particularly at primary 
level, not least because it can have a knock-on effect on discipline and 
control. 

Of course, teacher—pupil relationships are to a degree independent 
of class size. But given that teachers say they know more about individual 
children in smaller classes and that knowledge of a child is a contributor 
to having a good relationship with them, it seems plausible that smaller 
class sizes may help facilitate good quality relationships between teachers 
and pupils. 


Live feedback and class size: Pedagogical implications 


At the heart of the problem about providing live feedback in large classes 
is individual attention, as already discussed. In a situation where the 
teacher faces a large class, perhaps of over 30, the management of the 
rest of the children while attending to the assessment of the individual 
pupil or small group is problematic. It is worth considering whether 
there are alternative ways of managing feedback and live assessment. 
During the writing of this book the authors visited a primary school 
in Oxfordshire, England where live feedback was done in a large class 
of 34 with groups of four and where assessment was based on teacher 
and peer judgements about the work on specified criteria. It was school 
policy for no marking to be taken home by teachers, an interesting 
approach that prioritised the value of immediate and formative rather 
than delayed feedback, with the added value of peer involvement in 
feedback. The school has been complimented for this work, and the 
authors would concur with this. It must also be said that it worked 
because of the relationship the teacher had with the children, the 
wonderful calm of the whole school, the support of the headteacher and 
the careful use of an experienced TA who took charge of and monitored 
the rest of the class as they finished off work while the teacher handled 
the feedback. 
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Classroom contexts: Physical - summary of findings 


The Key Themes box, Classroom contexts: Physical, summarises 
the physical features of the classroom - space, resources/materials 
and noise levels. Comments from teachers showed how space in the 
classroom affected a number of aspects of teaching and pupil learning 
and behaviour. Space tends to decrease as class size increases, and we 
saw from teachers’ comments how this affects teaching approaches (for 
example, a large class and lack of space mean a teacher is forced into 
whole class sessions and leading from the front). It also affects classroom 
organisation, pupil behaviour, problems with conducting group work 
and managing pupils with behaviour problems. 

Class size can in addition affect the resources and materials used 
for teaching. For example, a large class size can affect access to science 
equipment and computers, with negative implications for teaching and 
pupil involvement in the work. Noise levels also tend to increase with the 
size of class, and this can have negative implications for learning. 

We come back to issues of space and resources in Chapter 8 and 
again in Chapter 10. 


Effects of class size on the teacher 


We saw one final consequence of large class sizes, revealed in the TQ and 
case study results: the cost to teachers themselves, in terms of feelings 
of guilt, stress, tiredness, less creative energy and their health. This is 
summarised in the Key Themes box, Effects on teachers. We need to 
be cautious about assuming a causal link between class size and teacher 
stress and satisfaction - many aspects no doubt feed into a teacher’s 
feelings on teaching. Nonetheless, the strong statements from teachers, 
seen in this chapter, suggest that large classes can have very real and 
negative consequences for how teachers feel about their job. 

There is a way that effects on teachers’ attitudes about teaching 
might also help account for a lack of clear effect on academic attainment 
results. Teachers’ comments suggest they can, in a sense, compensate for 
the effect of larger classes by taking the strain of the increased demands 
in terms of classroom organisation, planning, marking, etc. They do this 
by working that much harder to help individuals, for example, by giving 
further support during breaktimes. Although largely invisible, in the end 
teachers can pay the cost personally, and the profession pays the cost 
through teachers burning out and leaving the profession. As Berliner and 
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Glass (2014) have said, the problem of large class sizes may in the end 
come down to teacher workload. 


Interconnectedness 


We end this chapter with a general but key point. We started our 
description of the TQ results with a few longer quotations from teachers, 
to help convey something of the interconnected ways in which class size 
has effects on, and implications for, teaching. The teachers’ comments 
revealed how study of the connection between class size and teaching 
necessarily involves an analysis of the interconnectedness of a number 
of factors, rather than in terms of a single line of influence. We saw the 
interconnections between a large class size, having a crowded classroom, 
and negative implications for focused work, pupil concentration, support 
for pupils, and emotional and health costs for the teacher. We saw 
how a teacher’s task is made more difficult with a large class in terms 
of problems for marking, support for reading, setting up practical tasks 
and investigative work, pupil relationships with each other, support for 
children with SEND, the balance of individual support versus whole 
class teaching, problems of differentiating work, and stress for the 
teacher. The quotations showed that a large class can adversely affect the 
quality of teaching and the social context within which teachers teach, 
so there is less individual support and more teaching to larger groups, 
with accompanying loss of concentration and problems with classroom 
management. 

We have already noted in this book our view of the limitations of an 
approach to class size which only considers the connection between class 
size and pupil attainment. In this chapter we have gained what we think 
are valuable insights into how class size is interconnected with a number 
of facets of teaching defined broadly. We feel this helps to extend the 
theoretical accounts of teaching given at the beginning of this chapter. 
We need to add a classroom contextual perspective, in order to capture 
the many ways that we have seen class size and teaching interconnect. In 
a phrase, we feel an additional social pedagogical approach to classroom 
learning is needed; we return to this theme throughout the book and 
draw it out more explicitly in Chapter 10. 


Solving CSC2? 


The essence of class size conundrum 2 (CSC2) is ‘why are effects of class 
size not more marked?’ In this chapter we have, we feel, begun to develop 
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an answer to this question. A key insight we derive from the research 
is that teachers employ complex adaptations, whether consciously or 
not, to the number of children in their classroom, and this means that 
the effects of class size are never fixed. The effect of class size, in other 
words, depends on a network of classroom organisational and interactive 
compensations made by the teacher. From this point of view there is 
not a necessary impact of class size on attainment; rather, it all depends 
on how the teacher manages large and small classes. We have seen in 
this chapter how teachers faced with large classes can compensate, for 
example, by spending their own time helping individuals, at some cost to 
their own well-being. And yet, as we have also seen, teachers in smaller 
classes may not always take advantage of the opportunities afforded. So 
this might help account for CSC2, that is, teachers mitigate the potential 
effects of class size and thereby make them less marked. And this might 
account for why the effects of class size on teaching are not obviously 
affecting pupil attainments. 

We return to CSC2 throughout this book and sum up our thoughts 
in Chapter 11. 

In the following chapters we develop a better understanding of 
other classroom processes and then, in Chapter 10, sum up what we 
know about the overall interconnectedness of class size effects. But in 
the following chapter we turn to the next classroom process connected to 
class size: grouping practices. 
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Class size and classroom processes: 
Grouping practices and classroom 
management 


Introduction 


In the last chapter we made an extensive examination of teaching 
processes related to class size. In this chapter we further develop one 
aspect of our analysis of class size and classroom processes, examining 
the connections between class size, within-class groupings and classroom 
management. 

We have seen that almost all the research and commentary on class 
size has been about associations with pupils’ academic outcomes. We 
have argued that class size is unlikely to affect pupil outcomes directly 
but is more likely to be mediated through a number of interconnected 
classroom processes. Unfortunately, as we have seen, dedicated research 
on mediating classroom processes is still relatively limited. Having this 
information is important, however, because without it there are diffi- 
culties in explaining effects on pupils’ academic performance. It is also 
difficult to offer practical guidance on how to maximise the opportunities 
provided by classes of different sizes, or how to make the most of large 
classes. 


Class size and within-class groups 


Research on effective teaching has tended to assume an underlying direct 
model, in the sense that the focus has been on the effect of teachers 
on pupils’ attainments (see Creemers 1994; Kyriacou 2009; Muijs and 
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Reynolds 2011). But teachers in classrooms do not meet pupils individu- 
ally, out of context, because they (and pupils of course) will necessarily 
need to adapt to the classroom context. This book is about one feature 
of the classroom context — the number of children in the class. But 
another important feature of classrooms that often gets overlooked is 
the way that, in many Western primary schools at least, pupils are often 
organised into separate groups seated around a set of desks or tables. 
This chapter addresses the connections between these two contextual 
features of classrooms: class size and within-class groupings. 

There is an academic tradition in educational research which 
conceptualises educational processes taking place in hierarchically 
organised contexts. Bronfenbrenner’s (1979) ecological approach is often 
credited with originating the basic idea, though his model needs to be 
developed. The school can be positioned as a feature in Bronfenbrenner’s 
model — at the ‘micro-system’ level — but there are nested and smaller 
contexts within this level, especially the classroom, which have distinct 
sets of relationships, rules and dynamics. Of relevance to this chapter is 
the additional way that contexts are nested within classrooms, as in the 
case of within-class groupings. An early conception of the immediate 
within-class environment as a factor in everyday behaviour was the 
ecological psychology of Barker and colleagues (Barker 1968; Barker and 
Gump 1964; Heft 2001, 2018; Kounin and Gump 1974). When applied 
to classrooms, the basic idea is that different within-classroom contexts 
have forces or ‘signals’ different to other contexts, which pull events and 
participants along with them (Kounin and Gump 1974). We looked in 
more detail at this tradition in Chapter 2. 

Typically, in Britain, primary school classrooms are organised into 
groups. The benefits or disadvantages of different within-class grouping 
practices has aroused a good deal of comment and research in Britain 
and elsewhere. ‘Progressive’ primary education practices, including 
small group work, championed by the Plowden Report (CACE 1967), 
were long ago criticised as being ineffective (Alexander et al. 1992), 
and there have been strong Government-backed recommendations (for 
example, Muijs and Reynolds 2011) that teachers adopt interactive and 
knowledge-based whole class teaching methods. 

There is, though, a big difference between organising the classroom 
into groups — as many teachers do — and then using this arrangement 
deliberately in service of teaching. In Britain there is something of a 
paradox in that although organising classes into groups is common, 
this has not been accompanied by a well-developed pedagogy regarding 
the teaching of such groups (Alexander 1992) — a point to which we 
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return at the end of this chapter. Studies have shown, for example, that 
although pupils sit with other pupils in groups they do not work together 
as a group — instead, they interact with the teacher or work individu- 
ally. Many have found that collaborative group work is not common in 
UK schools (Galton et al. 1999; Kutnick and Blatchford 2014; Pollard 
et al. 1994), even though the literature on cooperative and collabora- 
tive group work paints a positive picture in terms of pupil attainment 
and levels of classroom engagement (Hattie 2009; Johnson and Johnson 
1987; Slavin 1990). 

Surveys by Galton et al. (1999) and Pollard et al. (1994) have shown 
the popularity, going back many years, of organising within-class groups 
on the basis of pupils’ similar attainment or ‘ability’ levels. A detailed 
analysis using a ‘classroom mapping’ technique for describing grouping 
practices at representative moments in time in primary and secondary 
schools (Baines et al. 2003), showed that pupils of all ages, even in 
the reception year (4-5 years), were most likely to be in similar ability 
groupings. Just as with the number of pupils overall, these groupings are 
a main context, within classrooms, for teaching and learning. 

Logically the two levels, that is class size and within-class groups, 
have to be connected, that is, as class size increases groups must either 
become bigger or more numerous. Bourke (1986) found that teachers 
in larger classes in Australia tended to form more groups during 
mathematics lessons and that this led to fragmentation of the lesson 
and inefficient use of the teacher’s time. Lou et al. (1996) found, on the 
basis of their meta-analysis of within-class grouping studies, that smaller 
group sizes were optimal for students’ learning, while larger groups of 6 
to 10 members were less effective. The connection between class size and 
within-class groupings was examined in an earlier article using CSPAR 
KS1 data (Blatchford et al. 2001). It was found that the number of groups 
in a class increased with the size of the class. Small classes had on average 
just over three groups, while large classes approached six groups.! 


Classroom management 


But even if we can demonstrate a relationship between class size and 
the size and number of within-class groupings, the important issue to be 
explored, in relation to class size effects, is what this means for teachers’ 
classroom management and decisions about learning. The educationally 
important question, in other words, concerns how in practice teachers 
manage the within-class groupings, and in what ways this is affected by 
the overall size of the class. There is a separate research literature on 
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classroom management (for example, Evertson and Weinstein 2011) 
but, as far as we know, the connection between size of class, within-class 
grouping and classroom management has not been looked at systemati- 
cally before. 

We saw in the last chapter that, in response to a general question on 
teaching practices, teachers referred to the connection between teaching 
and groupings in the classroom. In this chapter we go further and analyse 
data that is more directly designed to explore the relationship between 
class size, within-class groupings and classroom management. It seems 
likely that the size of the class will have implications for the decisions 
that teachers make about how to manage groups for learning, for 
instance, how attention is distributed between pupils, how the teacher 
handles teaching and group allocation when there are sometimes wide 
differences in attainment and behaviour of pupils in the class, and how 
groups are composed. It seems likely that a small class size of, say, 15 will 
result in different decisions about teaching and classroom management 
in comparison to a larger class size of, say, 35. 

In this chapter we ask, first, exactly how teachers organise children 
into groups (in relation to ability, age, friendships, compatibility between 
children) and how adult support is deployed. Second, we ask how 
grouping practices have been affected by the size of class, for example, 
in terms of the size and number of groups, composition of the groups in 
terms of age, ability and friendship etc., curriculum task and activities, 
teaching approaches and issues, and the presence of adults. 


Results on class size and classroom management 


As we saw in Chapter 2, the overall CSPAR study tracked children from 
5 to 11 years in relation to class size and researched in a systematic 
way the relationships between class size and classroom processes. The 
multimethod approach included systematic classroom observations, 
and practitioners’ and pupils’ experiences through questionnaires and 
case studies. There were no observation results relevant to the topic of 
this chapter and so we concentrate instead on data from these last two 
forms of data collection. As we said in connection with our data on class 
size and teaching, while there are inevitable issues relating to subjectiv- 
ity and potential bias when using teachers’ experiences and views, we 
feel that engaging with teachers themselves is necessary to get insights 
into their decisions about classroom management, and how these were 
in their experience connected to class size and within-class groups. In 
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particular, we draw on two forms of data collection: questions in the 
annually administered teachers’ questionnaire (TQ) at Years 4, 5 and 
6 (when pupils were 8-9, 9-10 and 10-11 years old, respectively) and 
questions about grouping practices asked in the interviews with teachers 
and pupils as part of the detailed case studies. 

Teacher questionnaires. As described in Chapter 1, there were 486 
questionnaires returned altogether; 206 in Year 4, 184 in Year 5 and 96 
in Year 6. In this chapter we use answers to two questions. First, at Year 
5 and 6 this question was designed to elicit a factual description of the 
actual methods of grouping used by teachers in their classroom: ‘Please 
explain how you organise groups of children in your class (for example, 
in terms of ability, age, friendship, compatibility) with particular 
reference to size of class.’ Second, at Year 4, a question was designed 
to allow teachers to give a more detailed description of how class size 
had affected grouping practices: ‘Have grouping practices been affected 
by your size of class this year? For example, size and number of groups, 
composition of groups (ability/age/friendships), curriculum task and 
activities and the presence of adults?’ This question was designed to 
provide teachers with the freedom to describe grouping practices as 
completely as possible, whilst giving them some pointers to the areas 
we were intending them to cover. Responses to these two questions 
were open ended. All the responses to the question in each year were 
typed and copied into one document to facilitate their analysis. A coding 
frame was developed for each question and agreed between two of the 
researchers, and was subsequently used for all data analysis. 


Teacher questionnaires: How teachers organised groups of 
children in their classes 


The methods used by teachers in Year 5 and Year 6 to organise groups 
of pupils were calculated. More than one code could be applied to cover 
a teacher’s response, for example, because they allocated children to 
groups at different times on the basis of both ability and friendship. The 
number of codes therefore exceeded the number of teachers (80 in Year 
5 and 107 in Year 6 — not all teachers returned questionnaires). 

The results showed two things. The first is the prevalence of 
organising children into groups on the basis of ‘ability’. At Year 5 this was 
70 per cent and at Year 6 it was 84 per cent. 

The second feature of the results is the wide range of strategies 
teachers used overall. At various times, teachers allocated pupils 
into groups on the basis of mixed ability only (n = 7, 5 per cent of all 
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occurrences), friendship (n = 14, 21 per cent), the compatibility of 
pupils (n = 10, 10 per cent), to separate pupils with behaviour problems 
(n = 6, 5 per cent), as well as age/year group and gender. So, despite the 
prevalence of ability grouping, there is also evidence of a complex set of 
decisions about the composition of groups in the class. 


Teacher questionnaires: How have grouping practices been 
affected by size of class 


The most obvious general trend to emerge from the second question 
asked of Year 4 teachers in the TQ was the way that class size affects 
grouping practices through its effect on the size and the number of 
groups in the class. As we have seen, in a situation where every teacher 
organised their class into smaller groups this relationship with class size 
is bound to happen. 

Apart from this general and near-universal trend, all of the 
responses were categorised into ways in which class size was seen to 
affect within-class grouping practices. There were five codes: classroom 
management, teaching methods, characteristics of the pupils, use of TAs 
and other adults, and space and resources. 


1. Classroom management 


This was the most frequent response from teachers, with 63 out of the 
total of 89 (71 per cent). As class size increased, within-class groups 
became bigger than the teacher would ideally like and this had implica- 
tions for the management of groups in the classroom, as well as negative 
effects on learning and behaviour. As one teacher said: ‘how could it 
not be!’ 

The following quotations express the connection between class 
size, groups and classroom management for teachers with large classes. 
(As said in the last chapter, these comments taken from the TQ are from 
teachers with either a large class of 30 or over or a smaller class of 25 or 
less, and so in this chapter we do not give exact class sizes.) 


I can only teach effectively with a maximum of 4 groups therefore 
the size of 3 x 8 and 1 x 9 is unmanageable for effective teaching 


and learning. A group of 6 is ideal. 


Have had to have 6 guided reading groups instead of 5. Children 
have had to share textbooks for most subjects. During carpet 
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sessions, children are cramped and if a text is produced in a small 
font it has been difficult for some children to see/read. I have had to 
have larger groups than I would like in literacy. It takes a long time 
to get round the whole class using the computer. 


In the teacher comments quoted above, class size is seen to affect the size 
and number of within-class groups, which in turn affects allocation of 
resources and use of space in the classroom (see below for more on these 
two consequences). 

The next quotation shows the complex interconnected management 
problems that result from large class sizes and a desire to organise the 
class into homogeneous (by attainment) groups. 


Too many children in some groups arranged by ability, for example 
I have 2 tables of high-achieving children, each with 7 children 
which makes teacher-guided work difficult in literacy and 
numeracy. I can’t push tables together as it would mean 14 children 
all together, can’t work with each separately as won’t correspond 
with rotating schedule for numeracy/literacy and can’t talk to 
2 tables at once. In effect I have 7 smaller groups in my class — 
doesn’t fit in with 5 day week! 


In contrast, teachers with relatively small classes expressed the 
classroom management consequences of the relationship between class 
size and groupings in a positive way, showing how a relatively small class 
means smaller and fewer groups with the result that each group receives 
appropriate input from the teacher. 


With a smaller class the groups have been better organised because 
I have found the optimum size of groups in Literacy to be about 5 or 
6. This has allowed me to work with 4 or 5 groups which can all be 
seen in the course of one lesson or during the week. 


2. Teaching methods 


In the second category of response (18/89 = 20 per cent) teachers 
commented on ways in which their approach to teaching was affected by 
the size of the class and groupings. This was expressed in several ways, 
the most common being the way that smaller classes result in smaller 
groups, which in turn results in more individual time, support and input 
from the teacher: 
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Smaller groups — more focused input by class teacher. Other adults 
— more focused input by class assistant raising confidence and self 
esteem. 


Small groups, giving more individual attention from the teacher, 
pupils more on-task. 


And the converse applies with larger classes: 


Group arrangements for literacy and numeracy are more difficult, 
especially with mixed ability and mixed age classes. Some groups 
can be (too) large and, therefore, it is difficult to support individuals 
as much as you would like to. 


As we saw in the last chapter, for many teachers a key feature of effective 
teaching is appropriately differentiating teaching for pupils with 
different attainment levels and needs; it is frustrating for teachers when 
large class sizes make this more difficult. Here, the benefit of a very small 
class of only 12 pupils for differentiation is recognised: 


Able to allow more group work and differentiate easier. 


Another subcategory of responses showed how larger classes and groups 
can make the management of practical activities and tasks more difficult. 


I have had to abandon literacy carousel because of such a large 
class size for English (34 pupils). There have been occasions where 
children have found it difficult to tackle practical tasks because 
the room is overcrowded. Extra desks/chairs/tables required and 
space for laying out of equipment is limited. 


3. Characteristics of pupils 


Responses here (20/89 = 22 per cent) indicated that relationships 
between class size, groupings and classroom management were, 
according to teachers, also affected by the characteristics of the pupils in 
the class. Usually it was that a larger class size resulted in larger groups 
of low-attaining pupils or those with SEND and behaviour difficulties, 
who need more support. The next two comments are from teachers with 
35 in their classes. 
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Because the class is large, groups have to be bigger ... If the 
children are sat in ability groups the less able group is often larger 
than desired due to class size. 


The children are grouped to ability which means having some 
large groups for guided reading. There is a very wide ability range 
within the class and a large number of disruptive children who are 
unfortunately in the same groups. 


A connected problem for teachers is that a larger class can mean it is 
more difficult to compose groups to benefit teaching and management, 
for example, when wanting to separate pupils with behaviour problems. 


High percentage of pupils with behavioural problems (major and 
minor) therefore groupings difficult (avoid these pupils being 
together). 


Grouping has to be done so that SEN children always have enough 
support and so that some can be separated from each other. 


Moreover, teachers felt that with large class sizes the spread of ability in 
a class makes organising groups for learning very difficult: 


Literacy group work/numeracy group work included group sizes of 
8+, which was unworkable to adequately meet objectives. Spread 
of ability resulted in children struggling to work independently. 


4. Use of TAs and other adults 


Another category of responses (13/89 =15 per cent) concerned the role 
of teaching assistants (TAs) in the connection between class size and 
within-class groups. TAs are often used to help teachers manage the 
problem of attending to all children and groups in the class, and this is 
made more pressing with increasing class size. Certain activities — for 
example, practical activities — are only likely to be conducted when TAs 
are present. 


The size of the groups has been larger than should be this year and 


for numeracy and literacy has been based on ability. One group 
always has an adult working with them - normally the lower 
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ability. Practical activities are carried out only with the presence of 
other adults. 


... having to have a TA to help with guided reading because the 
groups would be too big for specific activities and learning. This 
goes right across the curriculum. 


There is also a recognition in the following comment that TAs are not 
always able to cope with the demands of teaching a group: 


My 6 Low Attaining group are ‘too much’ for the TA - therefore 
have to be sent one or two at a time on occasions so not all benefit 
from her input. 


We say more about the use of TAs in Chapter 9. 
5. Space 


Responses on space (13/89 = 15 per cent) and resources (11/89 = 12 
per cent) indicate that another connected factor is the use of space and 
resources in the classroom. Often these two features were seen to be 
connected. In a quote above we saw that one consequence of a large class 
is that there is more pressure on textbooks and computers, with pupils 
more likely to share, and pressure on space in the classroom. 

The next responses indicate the sheer physical problems resulting 
from large class sizes and how the layout of the room in tables can 
adversely affect classroom management and movement around the 
classroom. The first teacher has 35 and the second teacher 32 in their 
class. 


Because the class is large, groups have to be bigger and often can’t 
sit together because furniture restricts group size. Tables have to 
be moved for the lesson to enable the group to sit together. If the 
children are sat in ability groups the less able group is often larger 
than desired due to class size. 


Fewer spaces around the desks, un-cooperative children have 
to work in more confined space so become more un-cooperative. 
Movement around the classroom in less structured lessons 
curtailed: friends cannot work together without disruption of 
larger groups. 
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The following comment indicates how a smaller class has allowed more 
space between groups. 


Because of more space, certain individuals can be separated by 
physical space and at the same time work in groups appropriate to 
ability level. 


Case studies 


Forasub-sample of schools, data were also collected from the case studies 
of small and large classes in Years 5 and 6 (9-10 and 10-11 years) (see 
Chapter 2). These aimed to provide a more detailed portrayal of individual 
classes, and they allow a more interpretive and grounded analysis of 
factors related to size of class and the deployment of TAs. In total, 10 case 
studies were carried out in Year 5 and 10 case studies in Year 6. In each 
year, five classes had 25 pupils or fewer (‘small’) and five were classes of 
31 or more (‘large’). Each visit included semi-structured interviews with 
teachers and three pupils (selected by the researcher from a list of six 
provided by the class teacher) who in turn represented the low-, average- 
and high-attaining groups within the class. The interviews with teachers 
and pupils followed schedules of questions organised under headings 
prepared previously, and the conversations were audio-recorded for later 
transcription. In this section we concentrate on the case studies of large 
classes. 

The interviews with teachers in large classes at Year 5 and Year 6 
showed that they felt larger groups, themselves the consequence of large 
class sizes, had negative effects on teachers and on pupils. In line with 
the results from the previous chapter, teachers linked this negative effect 
of large classes largely to the reduction in the amount of individual 
attention from the teacher, which led to less differentiation of work. It 
was also felt that as groups get bigger, less work gets done and that it is of 
lower quality, and the groups are more difficult to teach. The alternative 
consequence of a large class, namely an increase in the number of 
groups, was felt to have a negative impact, with all teachers agreeing 
that it is difficult for teachers to get around all the groups. Here are some 
indicative quotations from Year 5 and Year 6 teachers, taken verbatim 
from the interviews. 


More seated to avoid trouble, all in designated places. Bizarre 


behaviour, ‘rat syndrome’, demanding attention, antagonise 
one another. ... More in each group — much more difficult for 
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teacher — organisation, preparation, group dynamics change. Pupil 
progress suffers, teacher is divided, can’t get round, no real quality. 
Teacher rushing, more pupils, more flaked out. More groups — a 
complete nightmare. Lose quality in literacy, no time to do it all. 
Pupil progress — depends on activity, for example PE, lots of small 
groups is ideal, but in core subjects, a nightmare, everything is 
decreased. 


Pupils’ progress hindered and teacher gets run ragged. Top not 
stretched, bottom floundering. More groups - still very difficult, 
hard to get round, pupils left stuck/waiting. Progress hindered. 
Can’t get round the groups, key is interaction with teacher, when 
they need it. (Year 5 large class, teacher interview) 


Larger class — have to have bigger groups. I don’t like more than 
6 per group. Larger groups — planning and marking affected. ... 
ask TA to mark some writing. The less input I can have into them, 
the less focused they will be. It slows them down, there’s no two 
ways about it. More groups — ... have to do two literacy groups per 
day, with less time per group and more independent work. Less 
attention to each pupil. 


Larger groups — Detrimental effect on pupil progress, with more 
attention to groups rather than individuals. Progress slowed down 
for some. Less time per pupil and less time to plan differentiation. 
More groups — unmanageable to try more than three levels of 
differentiation, so several groups ... at one level. ... Less teaching 
input per group, so progress slowed. (Year 6 large class, teacher 
interview) 


Pupil interviews 


In the case studies only a small sample of pupils were interviewed 
and so results need to be treated cautiously. However, the selection of 
pupils in each class was designed so they were representative, and the 
pupil interviews at Years 5 and 6 were consistent in showing a general 
preference for working with other pupils and working in smaller groups. 

Interviews with pupils in Year 5 large classes showed that 10 pupils 
reported that they mostly work alone, but this arrangement is only 
favoured by three of them. The majority would rather work in groups of 
two or more, and they are sure that small groups are better than large 
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ones. Their reasons range over issues of noise, difficulties in reaching 
a consensus and space for work. The benefits of ‘more brains’ as one 
advantage of a larger group, cited by one pupil, is offset by the perceived 
higher probability of arguments and inability to agree on what to do. 

Interviews with pupils in Year 6 large classes showed that although 
three-quarters (73 per cent) say that they mostly work alone, only a 
quarter prefer to work like this. For working as a group, the figures are 
reversed, with 27 per cent saying this is what they do most of the time, 
but 73 per cent saying they would prefer to work with others. The reasons 
for preferring to work as a group are cited as: help is available/it’s easier 
to get (6 responses), they get more ideas (3), they share abilities (1) 
and it is quicker (1). Those who prefer working alone give the following 
reasons: they get more done (1), it is easier to concentrate (1), they don’t 
like their nearby pupils (1) and they like to try their best (1). 

Only one pupil liked to be in a large group, because they felt they 
had access to more ideas. The other 14 pupils had a wide range of reasons 
for preferring small groups: it is less crowded (3), it is quieter and easier 
to talk (2), they can work as a team (1). All other reasons are in the form 
of negative comments about large groups: everyone talks at once and 
no one listens in a large group (6), large groups are complicated and 
confusing (2), work is slow and time is wasted (2), arguments occur 
and there are too many ideas to choose from (2), silly pupils do not work 
in a large group (1) and you have to work with people you don’t know or 
don’t like (1). Here are some indicative extracts from pupils’ comments. 


Prefer working with others, can share answers, add them together. 
Prefer small groups, less shouting, people speak one at a time. 


Ilike it small. Cos like you don’t have to ... other people are shouting 
out their ideas and you don’t have to speak over them and like if 
you're in a small group, they say it one at a time and the others in 
the big group, they shout it out. 


Prefer smaller groups, less arguments, no one left out. 

(Year 5 pupil interviews) 

Mostly work alone. Prefer working with others as it’s easier, 
because you can ask for help. Prefer small group, as large ones can 


be ‘annoying’ through people all talking and not listening. Work is 
slowed down too. ... not too many talking at once. 
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Mostly work with others, which I prefer. They can help with the 
work when stuck. Prefer small group. If large, it may have some you 
don’t know or get on with ... time wasted in large groups. 


Mostly working alone. Prefer working with others, can share 
abilities and get more ideas. Prefer small groups because in large 
groups everyone shouts out their ideas, as they can’t wait. Small 
group is quieter. 


Prefer working with others. Like small groups best because it’s 
easier to talk to one another and you can work together as a team, 
without a lot of distractions. Large group gets complicated ... 
Mostly work with others, which I prefer, because you can share 
your opinions and decide what’s the best. Prefer small group, ‘cos 
it’s not as much hassle. In large group means more silly people who 
won't really work ... Prefer working with others, because there are 
more ideas and it gets done quicker. 


(Year 6 pupil interviews) 


Conclusions 


Key Themes 


e Grouping practices and classroom management 


Groups, classroom management and teaching 


In this chapter we have used our detailed analysis of teacher-completed 
questionnaires and interviews with teachers and pupils as part of case 
studies in schools to explore the complex ways in which class size 
affects classroom groupings and classroom management. As discussed 
elsewhere, the reliance on predominantly practitioner views limits the 
strength of the conclusions that can be drawn, although we have also 
discussed elsewhere the value of evidence from those most familiar with 
their own classrooms and pupils. 

In this chapter we saw the prevalence of organising children 
into groups on the basis of ‘ability’ but also evidence of a complex set 
of decisions about the composition of groups in the class. We also saw 
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that, quite apart from the obvious way that class size affects grouping 
practices through its effect on the size and the number of groups in 
the class, class size affects within-class grouping practices in terms of 
classroom management, teaching methods, characteristics of the pupils, 
use of TAs and other adults, and space and resources. 

Case study interviews with teachers in large classes at Years 5 
and 6 showed that larger groups, which were the consequence of large 
class sizes, were seen to have negative effects in terms of the amount of 
individual attention from the teacher, reduced differentiation of work 
and the quantity and quality of work. Interviews with pupils in large 
classes showed a preference for working in smaller groups, less possible 
in larger classes. 

We have seen the way that increases in class size lead to bigger or 
more numerous groups, and pressures on space and resources, and that 
these features and the mix of characteristics of the students in the class 
also sets the context for important but difficult classroom management 
and teaching decisions. 

The results and views of teachers suggest to us that to understand 
class size effects, in relation to grouping practices, we need to be aware 
of the relationship between several separable categories of factors: 


1. fixed classroom contextual factors like class size, 

which affect within-class contextual features like the size and 

number of within-class groups, 

which affect contextual factors of space and resources available, 

4. which are affected in turn by set student characteristics like the mix 
of attainment levels and gender, extent of behaviour problems and 
SEND, 

5. which in turn provide the basis and context for classroom 
management decisions and teaching (including the deployment of 
paraprofessionals) and 

6. their effect on pupils. 


ad 


From this perspective, in order to develop a realistic understanding of 
class size effects we need a view of classroom effects on learning that 
seeks to capture the interconnected nature of the contextual, interactive, 
interpersonal and other features just listed. As we have said, it seems 
to us very likely that the number of children in a classroom does not 
directly impact on attainment, but works through the many moment 
by moment difficult decisions teachers have to make about how best to 
manage and teach pupils, given contextual realities like class size and 
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the characteristics of pupils in their classes. This classroom management 
facet of the reality of large classes can get lost in the debate on class size 
effects, yet the way that teachers manage groups in the class is a key 
factor when considering effects of class size on educational outcomes. 

The accounts from teachers show the strain a large class can cause 
them, and which seems likely to adversely affect the quality of teaching 
and the quality of work produced. We also saw this in the last chapter. 
Better understanding of the interconnections between class size, within- 
class groups, teaching approaches, wider pedagogical concerns and 
curriculum areas strikes us as a far more meaningful exercise than stale 
debates over associations between class size and pupil outcomes. 

We have seen that Blatchford et al. (2003d) used the term ‘social 
pedagogy’ to help show how learning in schools is not simply the result 
of teachers exerting an influence on students but that learning takes 
place in a distinct physical and social setting within which complex, 
multiple decisions are taken about how to best coordinate and manage 
the various factors involved, including class size. This was extended by 
Kutnick and Blatchford (2014) and our aim here is to develop the idea 
still further. We return throughout the book to the social pedagogy idea 
and summarise some main points in Chapter 10. 


Class size and within-class groupings: Pedagogical implications 


As we saw in the last chapter there are three main options when it comes 
to organising the class into groups for learning: in terms of individual 
students, with individual work and individual support; second, as a class 
for whole class teaching, that is, treating all the class as one group; or 
into smaller within-class groups. 

We examined the first two contexts in the last chapter. We saw 
that the first option in a sense would follow from the often-implicit 
pedagogical preference of many UK teachers, which stresses the value of 
maximising the individual support for individual pupils, but which is in 
practice difficult to operationalise in a conventional classroom context, 
and may not even be socially or pedagogically desirable. Turning to the 
second option, we saw that whole class teaching may be possible in some 
activities in some curriculum areas, but it is not a sufficient approach to 
teaching the whole curriculum when, as in England, there are often wide 
differences in attainment levels within a class. 

In light of what we have learned in this chapter, we now turn to 
the third option: teaching in relation to within-class groups. There seem 
to us two key issues here. One concerns the appropriate role adopted by 
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teachers when teaching with small groups. Although not shown in the 
results here, the overall picture revealed by the case study observations is 
that considerations of group sizes, numbers and composition seem hardly 
relevant from the point of view of teaching and learning, since so many 
pupils in reality spend little or no time working together on tasks with 
their peers. Class control and management concerns were dealt with by 
allocating pupils to particular groups, located in places around the room, 
chosen by the teacher, but for most of the time, the grouping practices 
were nothing more than a way of managing the seating arrangements. 
This is because pupils spent most time either listening to the teacher in 
whole class mode or getting on with their own work in isolation from 
(though in close proximity to) other pupils. 

The important issue here is whether we are making the best use 
of grouping by ‘ability’ and the most efficient use of teaching time. The 
point of ability grouping presumably is that pupils within each group 
are closer in levels of knowledge, attainment and skill and this makes it 
easier for teachers to provide explanations and support. As we said in the 
last chapter we found little evidence of differentiated tasks and teaching 
for the various groups in the class. Instead, teachers tend to support 
individual pupils within groups. In the interests of effective forms of 
differentiation within classrooms, we need to develop efficient ways of 
teaching to smaller groups and this is likely to be particularly helpful for 
teachers faced with larger overall class sizes. 

The second issue, when it comes to teaching within-class groups, 
concerns collaboration between pupils within groups. One of the most 
striking things to emerge from the Year 4 TQ responses was that, despite 
the fact that all pupils were allocated to groupings, there was next to 
no evidence of pupils working collaboratively in these groups. Indeed, 
classroom observation studies show that collaborative group work 
remains an unusual feature of pupils’ experience (Kutnick and Blatchford 
2014). This is unfortunate if it is accepted that collaborative group work 
has a positive impact on learning and skills of negotiation, communica- 
tion and argumentation. What is more, it runs counter to the case study 
pupil interviews, where it was apparent that pupils liked the experience 
of working with others, and preferred it to the alternative of individual 
work. Their reasons were various, but involved benefits in sharing ideas, 
cooperating, comparing ideas and selecting the ‘best’, hearing other’s 
opinions and covering the work at a higher rate, as it is a shared activity. 

Given the ubiquity of groups in classroom organisation it seems to 
us more could be done to use groupings strategically as the context for 
collaborative group work. In the SPRinG study (Kutnick and Blatchford 
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2014), a number of ‘resistances’ to high-quality group work were found 
and teachers and pupils often found group work hard and not very 
productive. As we have explained in other chapters, to deal with this, a 
year-long development project was undertaken with teachers to develop 
an approach to group work which, in contrast to much previous work, 
covered the whole school day and curriculum (see Baines et al. 2017). 
The programme was found to have a clear impact on academic progress 
in science, English and maths across KS1-2 and also on productive 
interactions between pupils. There were also benefits for classroom 
management in terms of pupils becoming more independent and freeing 
teachers up for more productive monitoring activities. 

Alexander (1992) argued some time ago that the strategy of 
grouping in British primary schools had become an end in itself rather 
than a device adopted for particular educational purposes. He identified 
a mismatch between the ostensibly collective strategy of grouping on the 
one hand and the predominance of individualised work tasks and the 
teacher’s predominantly individual or whole-class mode of interaction, 
on the other. It seems from the evidence in this chapter that a large class 
size exacerbates this mismatch and the dilemmas it presents for teachers. 
Alexander’s call for an ‘urgent ... look at the justifications, dynamics and 
effectiveness of grouping’ (68) still seems current. Developing a strategic 
approach to teaching groups and to collaborative learning in groups are 
not only important in their own right, but they are also ways in which 
teachers can help deal with the management problems we have seen 
resulting from large classes. 

In the next chapter we turn to another aspect of classroom life that 
we feel gets too little attention — interactions and relationships between 
pupils within the class. 


Note 


1 There is another form of grouping within schools. This involves allocation of pupils to whole 
classes on the basis of academic ‘ability’ or attainment. It was once common in Britain for 
pupils to be allocated to classes for all subjects in this way (called ‘streaming’ in the UK and 
‘tracking’ in the United States) but now the most common method in the UK is where pupils 
are allocated to classes on the basis of attainment for specific subjects, usually maths, English 
and science. It is usually in the UK called ‘setting’. In this book we recognise and document 
setting where it occurs and in relation to within-class groups but we do not discuss the class- 
level allocation issues in any detail. 
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Class size and classroom processes: 
Peer relations 


Introduction 


Our focus in this chapter is the world of peer relations and the ways in 
which it is affected by the classroom contextual feature of class size. 

As we saw in Chapter 1, the classroom is an interesting and, in a 
sense, rather unusual environment in that it often comprises one adult 
— the teacher — and a large number of children. From the pupils’ point 
of view, they will typically spend more time with their classmates than 
with the teacher or other adults. It is interesting that we rather take for 
granted perhaps this most obvious feature of the classroom environment. 

Though teachers may be aware of the importance of the relation- 
ships between children in their class, researchers have unfortunately 
paid relatively little attention to this aspect of classroom life, and peer 
relations in classrooms are not well understood. Nuthall (2007) showed 
that there is a semi-private world of peer relations that runs in parallel 
to and largely invisible to the more public world of coverage of the 
curriculum, learning and assessment. This is one reason why, as Christine 
Howe (2010) points out, the rich potential for a ‘cooperative’ mode, in 
which children collaborate and learn from each other, is underdeveloped 
as a pedagogical strategy. Joyce Levy Epstein (1983) went even further 
and suggested that the way schools approach peer relationships and 
friendships is one of ‘suppression’. This might seem rather extreme but 
even casual observations in classrooms shows that a lot of lesson time is 
spent making sure that children behave responsibly, and a good deal of 
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a teacher’s time is spent in classroom management of pupil groups and 
friendships to help with this process. 

There is a strong tradition of work in psychology which argues 
that peer relations have particular value for social and even cognitive 
development. Some years ago, ina ground breaking book, Youniss (1980) 
adapted the theories of Piaget and Sullivan to show how peer relations 
were important in their own right and differed from adult—child relations 
by showing equality, cooperation, reciprocity and mutuality — all of 
which make a contribution to social development. One theory of sociali- 
sation went further and downplayed the role of parents and other adults 
in favour of a more important role for the peer group in development 
(Harris 1995). Much recent developmental psychological research on 
peer relations agrees about the importance of peer relations though also 
paints a negative picture, stressing the difficulties experienced through 
rejection, bullying, victimisation and withdrawal. 

There are now a number of general reviews of developmental 
psychological research on peer relations (for example, Bukowski et al. 
1996; Dunn 2004; Gifford-Smith and Brownell 2003; Ladd 2005; Rubin 
et al. 2013; Rubin et al. 2006; Rubin et al. 2005). They tend to discuss 
research on peer relations in terms of three main aspects: (1) Social 
status, in terms of, for example, terms like popularity, rejection, social 
impact; (2) friendships in terms of, for example, their number and 
quality; and (3) social networks in terms of cliques and other subgroups, 
and the centrality of individuals and groups in the network. Much of the 
research on peer relations has examined associations between measures 
of peer relations such as social status and friendships on the one 
hand, and aspects of social and academic development on the other. It 
generally finds that children who are rejected tend to have poorer social 
and academic outcomes; some researchers have also found longer-term 
consequences in terms of mental health and criminality (Parker and 
Asher 1987). 

Taken together, this field represents an impressive body of work. 
However, it has been pointed out that there has been relatively little 
attention paid to the everyday interactions and relationships within 
school contexts through which these psychological constructs are 
presumably enacted, and which most directly influence children (for 
example, Rydell Altermatt 2012). 

Social psychologists have had a lot of interest in group processes 
and group structures (Baron and Kerr 2003; Brown 2000), which has 
relevance for peer relations. Some of the early pioneering work in social 
psychology by Lewin, Deutsch, Bales and many others (see for example 
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the review by Brown 2000) was concerned with group processes. In his 
review, Brown discusses several underpinning group processes: inter- 
dependence, the development of norms, cohesion and social structures, 
including leadership. However, this interest in social psychology has 
tended not to be applied to schools and classrooms, even though a 
classroom of students and adults can, at a basic level, be seen as a 
group, and therefore social psychological insights and approaches are 
applicable. We return to this point below. 


Peer relations in schools 


So what about peer relations in schools? Reviews of peer relations in 
schools by Blatchford and Baines (2010) and Blatchford et al. (2016a) 
show how easy it is to underestimate just how important are relation- 
ships with friends and classmates for children of all ages. We know from 
surveys of pupils’ views that they feel that the best thing about school 
is being with friends; Blatchford et al. (2016a) show that they have an 
important ‘socialisation function’, that is, children learn important social 
skills during interactions with peers, relevant to adult life (Sluckin 1981), 
and these are not acquired through formal instruction. Hartup (1989, in 
1992) has described the peer group as an important ‘cooperative social- 
ization context’, in which children learn about cooperation, reciprocity, 
effective conflict management, intimacy etc. And Maxwell has said: 


The peer group provides arguably the most efficient and highly 
motivating context for the learning and development of social 
skills which will ultimately enable children to live effectively as a 
member of adult society. (1990, 171) 


Peer relations can also help with adjustment to school by helping 
with stressful events (Ladd et al. 1996), helping with life after school 
transition (Hargreaves and Galton 2002), helping encourage a positive 
view of school (Berndt and Keefe 1995), and helping create a better sense 
of ‘school belonging’ (Lubbers et al. 2006). (See review in Blatchford and 
Baines 2010.) 

But peer relations are also important in relation to learning and 
academic attainment (Webb and Palincsar 1996). Perhaps the most 
obvious role of peers in school learning is that they can be a source 
of information. If a child gets stuck on a piece of work other children 
either informally or formally can help. Interestingly, and against some 
teachers’ views, friends perform better on school tasks (Newcomb and 
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Bagwell 1995; Zajac and Hartup 1997), for example, because they know 
each other better, there is more commitment, and they are better able to 
resolve disagreements. 

Another, more formal, role of peers in school learning is through 
the learning that takes place in group work. Following on from the 
tradition of social psychology mentioned above, particularly with roots 
in the notion of interdependence, some researchers have found collabor- 
ative group work to be an important educational initiative with benefits 
for academic and social development (Johnson and Johnson 1987; 
O’Donnell and King 1999; Slavin 1990). But, despite this evidence, we 
saw in the last chapter that collaborative group work is relatively rarely 
seen in classrooms (Kutnick and Blatchford 2014). In line with the 
comments at the end of Chapter 5, we also make the point that teachers 
do not often make the most of the opportunities for learning arising out 
of peer-to-peer interactions. We return to this point in the conclusions of 
this chapter. 

Schmuck and Schmuck (2001) argue that the formal school 
curriculum and classroom learning and instruction cannot be separated 
from the powerful informal relationships within the peer group. Peer rela- 
tionships will affect academic learning, and vice versa. The researchers 
give the example of their own seven-year-old son. He was struggling to 
make new friends, and at the same time was having a frustrating time 
learning to read. In consequence he became, for a short time, out of 
control at home, and withdrew into excessive, sullen TV viewing. The 
emotional dynamics of the informal peer group can go hand in hand with 
academic learning. 

In a similar way, Nuthall has stressed how relationships between 
children can be fundamental to learning, in that they affect how 
information is handled and received. The common-sense view is that 
learning results from engagement with the teacher and in classroom 
activities: do what you should do, and learning follows. But Nuthall 
(2007) argues convincingly that learning is filtered through different 
power relationships and social status hierarchies, so that each student 
engages in tasks in different ways. There is no guarantee that doing the 
task means learning is taking place. 

As every teacher knows, pupils vary a good deal in how well they 
work together. Some are helpful and constructive, others are over-domi- 
nating, some are passive and left out, and still others are destructive 
and unhelpful. These differences are important because they can 
mean the difference between a class that is easy to teach and academi- 
cally productive and a class that is not. Teachers often report that peer 
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relations affect the quality of classroom processes and learning, and can 
cause difficulties that must be resolved by the teacher. 


Class size and peer relations 


Despite the importance of peer relations in academic and social 
development, and the role of classroom contexts and interactions 
in school progress, we know next to nothing about the ways in which 
these two things are connected, that is, whether and in what ways peer 
relations are affected by the classroom contexts pupils experience during 
the school day. 

Some years ago, Bourke (1986) concluded that the effect of class 
size on student interpersonal relations is in need of further study; this, 
it seems, is still the case. As we saw in the last chapter, logically and 
empirically the number of pupils will affect the size and/or the number 
of within-class groups. We also saw some ways in which relationships 
between pupils in a class can be affected by the size of the class, for 
example, in terms of cohesion and tolerance. There are some suggestions 
from social psychology that group processes like cohesion can be affected 
by size of group (Brown 2000), though to our knowledge this has not 
been developed for school contexts. In this chapter we explore these 
possibilities more fully. 

Given the lack of research on class size and peer relations, any 
predictions about the connection between them will need to be tentative. 
In general terms it seems likely that in larger classes there would be 
more negative and aggressive behaviours between children, and this is 
supported by some reviews (for example, Finn et al. 2003). Research on 
children at nursery level has found that less favourable staff—pupil ratios 
result in more negative relations between children (Smith et al. 1988). 

With more children we might also expect relationships to be 
more spread out and diverse, and there to be more likelihood of the 
formation of peer cliques. This might also mean the class as a whole is 
less integrated and cohesive. It is also possible, of course, that the greater 
diversity and more numerous subgroups likely in a larger class mean that 
rejected children can find others to work and play with. Finally, we might 
expect larger classes to present more problems for the teacher in terms of 
managing relationships between pupils. But, again, this might work the 
other way round, in that children in larger classes may be forced to rely 
less on the teacher because her attention is spread across more pupils, 
and therefore become less reliant on her. 
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In this chapter we seek to follow up on these possibilities and 
find out whether (and if so, how) class size and peer relationships are 
connected. 


Results on class size and peer relations 


In this chapter we rely on three sources of data. We first look briefly at 
results from the systematic observation part of the CSPAR KS2 study, 
but we rely mostly on two main sources of data — the CSPAR KS2 
Years 5 and 6 case studies and the Years 5 and 6 teacher questionnaires 
(TQs). As we have already seen, these two forms of data collection rely on 
the views and experiences of teachers, and there is an obvious question 
about the validity of teacher views of children’s peer relations. Teachers 
themselves sometimes seemed to be aware of their own distance from 
relationships between children in their classroom; this was seen in its 
most extreme case when they suggested we ask the children what they 
felt, as if recognising that the children themselves are the experts on this 
feature of classroom life. 

Though we therefore need to acknowledge the limits of the data 
presented in this chapter, we also, once again, defend the use of teachers 
as informants. Teachers can get to know their pupils well over the course 
of a school year, in particular in primary schools, where — in the UK at 
least — they will often teach pupils for most school subjects. They will 
both experience and manage the countless everyday contacts between 
children. Of course, their views and experiences have to be treated as 
subjective, but they are a rich resource, full of wisdom often born of 
many years’ close experience in managing and observing children. More 
than this, their comments are unique as a primary source, reflecting 
privileged access to their pupils. By comparison, even the most diligent 
and well-funded observation study is unlikely to get anywhere near the 
same access to children’s school lives. 


Class size and the amount of peer interaction: A result from the 
systematic observation study 


Before we turn to the case studies and TQs, we first report one result 
from the CSPAR KS2 systematic observation study. This is the part of the 
study which we used to address teacher—pupil interactions in Chapter 
4. We saw there that the observation category system was divided into 
three main ‘social modes’ — first, teacher—pupil interaction; second, times 
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when pupils were not interacting with anyone; and third, times when 
pupils interacted with other pupils. Here we just briefly report on the 
results on the third social mode. 

We found that there were significantly more target child-child inter- 
actions — in other words, peer interactions — in small classes, compared to 
large. The converse also applied, that is, in larger classes there is less peer 
interaction. Putting the main observation results together with those 
from Chapter 3, therefore, shows that in large classes in Year 6, children 
are more passive and receive less individualised attention from teachers, 
and yet there is not the compensating effect of more peer interaction. We 
return to this finding in the concluding section of this chapter. 


Class size and peer relations: Years 5 and 6 case studies 


We now turn to results from the CSPAR study case studies to see what 
light they shed on the connections between class size and peer relations. 
As described in earlier chapters, case studies were carried out in 
classrooms when the pupils were in Years 5 and 6 (9-10 and 10-11 years 
of age). Let us start with a look at the five case studies of small classes at 
Year 5. 

One component of the case studies were the observations by the 
researcher. These indicated that in these small classes there was a high 
degree of harmony between the children and a willingness to support 
one another. Only one of the five small Year 5 classes showed a lack of 
cooperative relationships, and this was confined to a small number of 
girls in the class. In line with the observations, the teachers and TAs in 
their interviews spoke well of the relationships between pupils in their 
classes. It became clear to the researchers that the teachers had a lot to 
do with this state of affairs, which was their reward for spending a lot 
of time, especially in the earlier weeks of the year, cultivating positive 
relationships. It seemed that children who had been together in previous 
years started with an advantage, and this no doubt helped in the overall 
adjustment of the class. The teachers indicated that there were still 
some individual pupils whose behaviour required careful handling, for 
example, in terms of where they could be allowed to sit and who they 
could be set to work with. 

Of course, this kind of descriptive account cannot be taken as 
evidence of a causal link with class sizes. Moreover, there was not 
agreement between teachers in how important they felt class size to 
be. Nevertheless, most teachers’ and TAs’ comments, along with the 
observer’s notes, indicated that class size was one factor that affected 
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peer relationships. It seemed to teachers that smaller classes allowed a 
more supportive ethos and that, in line with results in Chapter 4, having 
more pupils meant less time per pupil, and the building of a relationship 
with each child was consequently harder to achieve. One teacher specifi- 
cally put relationships at the heart of learning. 

Let us look in a little more detail at the views of the teacher and TA 
in one small Year 5 class. The teacher in this class was specific in saying 
that the small class has allowed her to address very difficult behaviour 
from last year: 


We’ve been able to take the time and talk about how we behave 
with each other, and they're getting there ... they're appreciating 
each other’s work and I don’t think they'd have the space and 
comfort to do it [ if class was bigger] ... (Year 5 teacher) 


The pupils had learned to avoid making one another angry, and they 
were now better adjusted. The teacher was adamant that with a larger 
class the pupils would not have made as much progress in their relation- 
ships. She had tried to create a positive atmosphere, with an emphasis on 
independent working and working well together, and with appreciating 
each other’s ideas. 

The TA in the same class also felt that the children’s adjustment was 
very good, they had friendly relationships, and were helpful and caring. 
They were now able to hold discussions in small groups which they could 
not do at the start of the year. She felt that in a larger class with bigger 
groups, cooperation between children would not be so good and it would 
be harder to get agreement. 

Another Year 5 teacher also found the children worked well as a 
class and respected one another. She described them as like a ‘family’, 
with ‘clowns’ and ‘leaders’. The teacher felt that in a bigger class there 
would be less chance of all getting on and there would be more problems. 
Her view was that relationships between pupils underpinned productive 
learning experiences and interactions. She valued the free and open 
discussion she found in this small class and felt that this was less likely 
in a big class, where there was less time for each pupil. Sometimes there 
were arguments leading to tension, but generally the pupils were happy, 
and overall there was a relaxed atmosphere. 

Turning to the Year 6 case studies of small classes, the teacher in 
one class also saw class size as a factor benefiting social relationships in 
the class. She said there were problems with some boys and as a result 
they had to be spread around the classroom. In the teacher’s view, 
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more pupils of the same sort would make for a very different situation: 
‘the makings of a nightmare’. Given the composition of the class, the 
teacher felt that small numbers had benefited the class. There was at 
least one complication resulting from small classes however, which 
became evident in the difficulties in assimilating a newcomer to the class 
mid-term. The teacher felt the pupil did not help his case because he had 
‘baggage’ which affected his attitude and others’ responses to him. In an 
echo of some comments from the TQ which we look at later, ‘a larger 
class may have been easier for him to blend’. 

The TA in the same class said the pupils were very well bonded, 
and pleasant to work with. This was helped by the fact that the ‘majority 
have been together since day one’, and in consequence were ‘a happy 
unit’. The TA’s view was that the number in the class would not make a 
difference to this, though only up to a point. 


... beyond that point I think children would diversify into their 
different little groups more and I think we would have bigger 
behaviour problems. 


Some of the teachers involved in the case studies of small classes at Year 5 
and Year 6 felt that the type of pupils and existing relationships between 
the children were the most important thing. The teacher of one Year 5 
class said that the children in her class had very good peer relationships 
and positive attitudes, and that the atmosphere in the class was calm and 
quiet. There was a caring ethos in the class and an indication of this was 
the way the whole class had shown interest in the progress of a boy with 
Asperger’s syndrome. In her view, the important driver was the type of 
individuals in the class. The TA of the same class felt the class was like 
an extended family — they had known each other a long time and they 
cared about each other. Like the teacher, the TA felt that a larger number 
of pupils would make no difference — it was the ethos of the school that 
helped make newcomers instantly accepted as well as existing relation- 
ships between pupils which were warm, understanding and tolerant. We 
look more specifically at the types of pupils in the class in Chapter 9. 

Turning to large classes, the classroom observations by the 
researcher showed that most large Year 5 classes, like the small classes, 
demonstrated good peer relationships, characterised by tolerance, 
cooperation and respect for one another. Only one teacher was negative 
about the pupils’ behaviour and relationships, blaming the parents for 
the children’s poor social skills. 
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The opinions of these Year 5 large class teachers differed regarding 
the effect of having more pupils in the class. Some suggested that larger 
classes run the risk of less cohesion, more cliques and a less relaxed 
atmosphere, but the teachers also felt that the particular pupils in a class 
were significant in how relationships developed. One referred to pupils 
whose level of maturity has a bearing on their behaviour with others in 
the class. 

There was similar picture in the Year 6 large classes. The classes 
were described as well adjusted, with good relationships, and classroom 
observations showed that the atmosphere in the five classes was char- 
acterised in positive terms. Three of the teachers commented on the 
‘temperamental’ behaviour of some of the pupils, which was put down to 
their developmental stage. 

The teachers in these large classes felt that class size was a possible 
influence on peer relations. Two teachers felt that a larger class affects 
their knowledge and understanding of the individuals in the class, since 
they do not have as much time with each child. A smaller class was seen 
quite differently by two teachers: one saw it as a benefit, with reduced 
potential conflict, whereas the other thought that the intensity of rela- 
tionships in the smaller group would lead to more trouble. 


Summing up the case studies 


This description of results from the case studies, while unable to provide 
conclusions about the causal effect of class size, brings out some of the 
complexities of the connection between class size and peer relations. 
Some teachers felt smaller classes allowed a more relaxed and secure 
atmosphere and that this allowed teachers to deal with antisocial 
behaviour more easily, and for children to develop positive relationships 
and the ability to work constructively together. However, some teachers 
and TAs were of the view that class size was not the main factor in peer 
relations (though could still be one factor) and that the composition 
of the class and the extent of time they had been together were more 
important influences. 


Class size and peer relations: TQ data 


We now turn to the answers from Year 5 and Year 6 teachers in the 
annual teacher questionnaire (TQ) survey. They were asked a question 
concerning how they felt that class size had affected (if at all) relation- 
ships between pupils in the class. In comparison with the case studies, 
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there were many more responses across many more schools and so it was 
possible to get a broader basis for a thematic analysis of responses and a 
more reliable estimate of their prevalence. 

All the comments from teachers were examined carefully and 
categorised into themes. The comments fell into three broad categories. 
The first of these was those comments that were either positive about the 
effect of small classes or negative about the effect of large class sizes on 
peer relations (n = 121). We shall see that this theme was further divided 
into six sub-themes. Second, there was the smaller number of comments 
that were positive about the effect of large classes or negative about the 
effect of small classes on peer relations (27). Third, there was a group of 
comments within which teachers felt there was no connection between 
class size and peer relations, where other factors were implicated or 
where it was not possible to determine if class size was seen as a factor 
in affecting peer relations (111). As answers in the third category were 
often not very forthcoming or informative about class size and peer 
relationships, in this chapter we concentrate on the first two categories, 
which were further sorted into whether the teacher had a small (25 
pupils or under) or large (30+) class size. 

Tallies or counts of responses provide some measure of the 
prevalence of each main category, though the aim of this section is not 
to pin down a precise estimate of each category but rather to provide a 
description of the different ways class size and peer relations were seen 
to be connected. 

An analysis of this sort faces a number of difficulties, for example, 
because teachers sometimes gave a long and detailed account that 
covered multiple points — even, on occasions, seemingly contradictory 
points (for example, pointing to both the positive and negative aspects of 
large class sizes). Sometimes a response could be coded in more than one 
way, as, for example, when a comment was coded as relating to space 
problems as well as relating to peer relationships. This can mean that 
for a given teacher there will be multiple codes; the number of codes 
therefore exceeds the number of respondents. 


Positive with small classes/negative with large classes 


The detailed analysis of the comments in this category identified six 
main sub-themes under which their comments could be classified. 
General — positive relationships. This first sub-theme covered 
relatively general comments on how small classes benefited the rela- 
tionships between pupils (there were 9 comments for small classes and 
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24 for large). The following quotations are responses from Years 5 and 6 
teachers in small classes under 25: 


Less children = Children ‘get on better’. [The teacher reported 
these were the children’s own words. ] 


Good relationships within class. 


Relationships have developed well and most children regard each 
other in a positive way. 


The following Year 6 teacher with a class of 23 is a little more specific 
and shows the interconnectedness of class size, peer relations and other 
factors, which will be a theme of this chapter. 


They have fewer people to relate closely with on a regular basis 
which makes it easier for them to maintain good relationships with 
each other. Any problems that occur are quickly apparent, and 
therefore quickly sorted out, resulting in a better overall learning 
environment. 


This teacher connects fewer people, good relationships, visibility of 
problems and ease with which teachers can sort out problems in service 
of a better learning environment. 


There were also general comments on the connection between 


class size and peer relations from teachers with large classes, sometimes 
well in excess of 30 (n = 24): 


Do not have such a close relationship with many of the class. 


Some children have hardly got to know each other. 


One factor connecting class size to peer relationships might be that there 
is more mixing across the whole class when there are fewer children. 
Here is a Year 6 teacher with 36 in their class: 


More mixing was possible in smaller class size. Children tend to 
work with same peers, less opportunities to mix with all Y6. 


We come back to the issue of fragmentation of peer relations in larger 
classes below. 
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This Year 6 teacher links restriction of movement and building peer 
relationships in a larger class: 


Not all children relate to ‘formed groups’ within the classroom — 
inevitable — geography of thirty-two in a class restricts movement 
therefore restricts building of relationships. 


There was one subcategory of comments (n = 21) that could be situated 
in this theme of general comments on the effect of class size on peer 
relations. There were a number of comments that showed that one of the 
problems possible in a large class was the greater likelihood that children 
would fall out and clash. Here is a sample of the terms used by teachers 
when describing the effect of a large class on peer relations: ‘don’t get 
along’, ‘frictional relations’, ‘children clash together’, ‘personalities clash’, 
‘strained’, ‘lots more arguments and fights’, ‘petty squabbling’, ‘verbally 
and physically aggressive to each other’, ‘needless squabbling’. 

And here are more detailed comments from teachers with large 
class sizes, again of well in excess of 30 pupils. 


I have experienced a lot more arguments and fights mainly to do 
with football. (33) 


Occasionally they get irritable with each other about lack of space. 
(35) 


On the whole, the group get on well together, numbers and lack of 
space, however, often leads to petty squabbling. (35) 


There are 30 in the class and often they are verbally/physically 
aggressive towards one another because they are in a confined 
space. (31) 


This tendency to fall out with each other was only mentioned by teachers 
with large classes. Some of these were also double coded when they 
linked the negative effect of large class sizes on the amount of space (see 
below). 

Another subset of these general comments concerned the difficul- 
ties faced in stopping clashes between different personalities in the class 
(one way in which class size, type of individual pupils and peer relations 
are almost necessarily interconnected — as discussed below). 
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In large groups it is almost inevitable that personalities will clash 
and this is always considered when organising class groupings. 
(30) 


Some problems again in keeping apart potentially frictional 
relationships. (35) 


It can be quite strained. Several of the boys are on/off friends. 
There aren’t enough corners to put them in. (30) 


... because of the numbers if someone falls out they all ‘gang’ up 
together. Some children find it difficult being in a large class and 
become quiet, whilst the loud ones tend to perform to an audience! 
Also they fall out because of the lack of space on tables as a greater 
number of children have to share a table! (34) 


We now turn to the other five sub-themes within this category. These 
reflected more specific, discrete aspects or qualities of positive peer 
relationships. 

Cohesiveness/integration. The value of small classes for some 
teachers is that they enable the children to become a cohesive group 
(n = 5). The terms used to describe this were also ‘gelling’ and ‘forming a 
close bond’ as a group. In the teachers’ own words: 


Less children = ‘gel as a class’. [their own words]. (22) 


Although there are problems, I believe that the size of the class has 
helped make the bond with each other stronger. (23) 


Small class size has put strain on some relationships and 
strengthened others. Generally bonded much better as a class. (18) 


The converse process — that is, a negative impact on the cohesiveness of 
peer relations — was described in the case of large classes (n = 8): 


It has taken longer for the class to bond together as a group which 
has led to a great deal of friendship group arguments. (31) 


Due to there being so many, there can be friction in the class and 
they are not a closely bonded. (31) 
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A larger class is more difficult to shape into a cohesive team, so 
relationships suffer from this. (32) 


One subgroup of comments was classified under the cohesiveness theme 
and this might go some way to accounting for the lack of cohesion in 
children’s relationships noted by teachers. A number of teachers (n = 13) 
were consistent in finding that in their larger classes there was a process 
of fragmentation of peer relationships, for example, in terms of the 
formation of more subgroups and cliques, and that this process had a 
detrimental effect on the cohesiveness and bonding of peer relations as 
a whole. 


The children in this class divide into quite strong friendship groups 
and find it difficult when asked to work with different children. 
(30) 


Due to there being so many, groups have formed within the class 
which tend not to mix ... This has meant that there can be friction 
in the class and they are not a closely bonded class. (31) 


Splits into separate groups — bigger ‘gangs’ of friends (and 
enemies!). Not as many people to fall out with in a smaller class. 
(31) 


Pupils tend to keep to small group of personal friends. (36) 


More mixing was possible in smaller class size. Children tend to 
work with same peers, less opportunities to mix with all Y6. (36) 


Sometimes, teachers said that the formation of social subgroups in larger 
classes involved children of similar attainment/ability levels, and this is 
one way in which larger classes can contribute to more academic and 
social segregation. It is also one way in which the allocation of children 
to attainment-level groups for working purposes can affect peer relations 
and friendship groupings: 


Children tend to stick to small, well-established friendship groups 


with limited social mobility (especially between low and high 
achievers). (31) 
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Supportive and caring toward each other. A third theme (n = 6) describing 
features of peer relations affected by class size was similar, though 
conceptually distinct. In small classes: 


The pupils form caring and supportive relationships with their 
peers. (16) 


They are more aware of what is happening in each other’s lives and 
they are very supportive of each other. (23) 


Quality of friendship relations. One of the advantages of using teacher’s 
own words to describe any connection between peer relations and class 
size is that it can provide a grounded description of more subtle qualities 
that would be hard to access through other forms of data collection such 
as observation coding schedules. A fourth sub-theme referred more 
specifically to qualities of friendship relations being adversely affected by 
large classes, for example, in terms of durability, security, depth and lack 
of conflict in friendship relations (n = 6). In small classes: 


Children seem to cope and retain friendships for longer periods of 
time. (24) 


A smaller class has meant that the children do know each other 
very well. The majority of them feel secure in their friendships and 
relationships with each other. (25) 


While, in larger classes: 
Friendships in a bigger class are shallower and more strained. (31) 


The longer comments below show the way that a large class can 
exacerbate the problem of dealing with friendship group issues: 


Wetry hard to discuss problems as a class but itis easy for distractable 
children not to pay attention and distract others who want to work. 
Moving children who tend to be isolated by friendships is hard in a 
large class — the larger the class the more children who mustn’t sit 
next to or within a group of others. I must constantly move them 
around. There are always friendship problems but it does seem to 
take up a huge amount of time. (35) 
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There are some conflicts in this class over friendship. Again because 
of the lack of space children do sit with others they do not get 
along with. They are fine in the classroom but at lunchtimes and 
playtimes they antagonise each other. Also, by the law of averages, 
the larger the class the more ‘rogues’ you have and again they are 
difficult to isolate. (38) 


Tolerance. The fifth sub-theme referred to the greater likelihood of 
tolerance between pupils in small classes, and how it was easier to 
integrate newcomers, children with SEND, and provided less fertile 
conditions for bullying (n = 5): 


When there are less children in the class they get on better with 
each other and are more tolerant. (29) 


Conversely, in a large class there are more difficulties: 


Bigger numbers = increased opportunities for ‘insecure’ class 
members to find vulnerable ‘new’ targets for bullying. I have set up 
a support group for vulnerable children (8) — of these, 3 are new to 
the school this year. (34) 


Better working relationships. A sixth and final sub-theme category 
referred specifically to ways in which smaller classes allowed better 
working relationships — for example, working as a team, better group 
work, keep conversation going and more detailed, better social skills 
(n = 5). In more detail: 


It has helped because the group in this class get on well and work 
as a team. If the class was bigger than this I don’t feel would be as 
effective. (21) 

Small group encourages open dialogue. (12) 


... generally work well together. (20) 


They keep conversations going and they seem more detailed in 
what they discuss. (24) 
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Sometimes, teachers referred specifically to the connection between 
class size and collaborative group work: 


Group work is easy to plan and they work well together generally. 
(24) 


The quieter atmosphere has encouraged shy children to speak in 
class as contributions are more valued by their peers. Group work 
is more manageable as the children now work better together. (26) 


To summarise this section on the TQ results, teachers tended to feel that 
the quality of peer relations was enhanced in small classes. This was seen 
in terms of six sub-theme categories: (1) positive relationships in general; 
(2) cohesiveness (bonding, gelling as a group); (3) being supportive and 
caring; (4) the quality of friendship relations in terms of, for example, 
durability, security; (5) tolerance — for example, it is easier to integrate 
newcomers, children with SEND; and (6) better working relationships — 
working as a team, better group work, keeping conversation going and 
more detailed, better social skills. 

We are not arguing that that these qualities only occur in small 
classes of course, but the teachers’ extensive comments suggest that that 
they will be more evident and more easily engendered in a small class 
environment. 

In addition to these six sub-theme categories, two additional codes 
were needed to cover teachers’ comments on the effect of large class sizes 
on peer relations. 

Space. There were a relatively large number of teachers (n = 27) 
who referred to the lack of space in classrooms, aggravated by large 
class sizes, and the knock-on effect this had on relationships between 
pupils. These comments were usually expressed in terms of the negative 
effects on peer relations of having less space or more confined conditions 
as a result of larger class sizes, though less frequently teachers cited 
the positive effects of a smaller class on peer relationships when there 
was more space. As we have seen, sometimes these overlapped with 
comments cited above: for instance, they also covered an accompanying 
increase in conflicts between children. The basic point is that class size 
and space in the classroom are interconnected factors that affect peer 
relationships. Here we present some quotations from Year 5 teachers 
with large classes (those from Year 6 teachers were similar). 
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Keeping distance between desks and chairs to avoid contact 
impossible so movement has to be restrained — leads to less 
investigative work. (30) 


‘Rat syndrome’ at times. (31) 


More irritable with each other due to less space/less personal 
space. (31) 


When the classroom is crowded children ‘rub shoulders’ with others 
more frequently and this can cause tensions. An emptier classroom 
is much calmer and gives a quieter working atmosphere — when 6 
go out for ‘booster’ classes for example. (35) 


Close proximity to each other, none or little personal space means 
they conflict with each other more readily. (35) 


Classroom management problems for the teacher. A second set of 
additional comments focused on the connection between class size and 
peer relations. There were a number of comments by teachers (n = 20) 
that showed how smaller class sizes made the job of managing peer 
relationships much easier, and how, conversely, larger classes made 
this more difficult. The following comments come from Year 5 teachers 
(again, those from Year 6 teachers were similar). 


With a small class: 


Any petty disagreements have been dealt with quickly as they have 
been easy to pinpoint. The classroom is large enough and the class 
small enough to have ‘time-out’ zones when required. (19) 


They have fewer people to relate closely with on a regular basis 
which makes it easier for them to maintain good relationships with 
each other. Any problems that occur are quickly apparent, and 
therefore quickly sorted out, resulting in a better overall learning 
environment. (23) 


Good class relationships. Squabbles or potential problems are 


easier to detect and therefore deal with before they become major 
incidents. (18) 
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With a large class: 


Sometimes I feel that I haven’t got time to really sort out the more 
severe emotional/ social needs because of the numbers. (30) 


In large groups it is almost inevitable that personalities will clash 
and this is always considered when organising class groupings. 
(30) 


We try hard to discuss problems as a class but it is easy for 
distracting children not to pay attention and distract others 
who want to work. Moving children who tend to be isolated by 
friendships is hard in a large class — the larger the class the more 
children who mustn’t sit next to or within a group of others. I 
must constantly move them around. There are always friendship 
problems but (in a larger class) it does seem to take up a huge 
amount of time. (35) 


Positive with large classes/negative with small classes 


There were far fewer comments (n = 8) that argued — interestingly — that 
peer relations were worse in small classes and better in large classes. 
This was almost always connected to one factor: restricted social and 
friendship possibilities in small classes and the way large classes allowed 
more friendship choices. The basic idea is that it is easier for a child in 
a larger class to find someone to be friends with or with whom one is 
compatible, while in a smaller class if a child falls out with another pupil 
it may be more difficult to find alternative friends. 

Here are a few responses from Years 5 and 6 teachers who were 
negative about small classes: 


Occasionally difficulties can arise due to the fact there are less 
children to choose friends from and if you have a disagreement 
with a friend there are not so many others to turn to. (24) 


Small class — not enough children for relationship building — divides 
into cliques. (23) 


I feel (with a small class) it should be a lovely opportunity for 


children to work in different ways — individually, pairs, groups, 
class, but having worked a few times with very small classes, 
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disputes, minor incidents occur more frequently. Often some 
children feel isolated as they can’t find someone ‘like them’ — not 
enough children to choose from. (19) 


And here are some positive comments from teachers about large classes 
(n = 19). 


Larger number can be beneficial at times as a larger combination 
of groups gives variety. The good thing about a large class is that if 
any children do fall out they have several other friends in the class. 
(33) 


Children feel a large class is good for interpersonal relationships 
as there are always people around to play with/talk to/work with. 
(35) 


Larger classes can sometimes help relationships due to wider choice 
of friendship combinations. (31) 


In larger classes there is more opportunity for children to find like- 
minded children. (34) 


There were a few other comments in which teachers said that larger 
classes can help with sharing ideas, and with making it less easy for a 
dominant child to take over. 


Conclusions 


The importance of peer relations 


Over and above any connection with class size, the case studies and the 
TQ results revealed fascinating insights into the world of peer relation- 
ships in classrooms. The interviews and answers from teachers showed 
their awareness of and sense of responsibility to how pupils lived 
together under their care. There was talk of the fallings-out between 
certain individuals, the development of friendship groups, the way 
children could divide on lines of gender or level of attainment, the way 
newcomers were sometimes accepted by their peers and sometimes not, 
and there was occasional talk of bullying and problems at breaktime 
spilling over into the classroom. In the case studies, in particular, we saw 
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how teachers commented on how pupils helped and cared for each other. 
Sometimes teachers felt this was because the class, or at least most in 
the class, had been together for many years, in some cases since the first 
reception year in school; they had therefore minimally got used to each 
other and at best developed positive, supportive relationships. 

Though teachers often know a lot about the relations between 
children in their class, there are also, as Nuthall (2007) pointed out, 
limits in their knowledge of the often-hidden world of peer relations in 
schools. And, as we said above, teachers themselves sometimes seemed 
to be aware of their own distance from the relationships between children 
in their classroom. 

Nevertheless, teachers spend a lot of time managing relation- 
ships between children, sometimes on an incident-by-incident basis and 
sometimes more formally, through a sustained setting out of rules and 
expectations at the beginning of the school year or a substantial interven- 
tion when the need arises. In many cases, teachers across the country do 
an astounding job of forming a productive social group out of a relatively 
large group of often diverse individuals. The scale of the achievement is 
often underestimated — not least by teachers themselves. The fact that 
teachers usually manage 25 or so pupils into a largely well-functioning 
and biddable group is a testament to how effective they are in managing 
pupils and relationships between them. Teachers are sometimes criticised 
in the media, but the everyday way the vast majority facilitate productive 
peer relationships hardly gets mentioned. 

The common, albeit implicit, assumption that peer relations in 
school are in a sense peripheral to the main business of learning and 
academic performance is mistaken in our view. There are two main 
points to make here. First, as we saw at the beginning of this chapter, 
peer relations are important in their own right. The development of 
everyday interactions between pupils are not peripheral but important 
‘outcomes’ in themselves. Elsewhere we have argued (Blatchford et al. 
2016a) that the social skills revealed in informal peer relations, as seen 
in the classroom and on the playground - skills like turn taking, taking 
another person’s perspective, negotiating, accepting disappointment, 
avoiding and managing conflicts — are very similar to the kinds of skills 
used and needed in productive working interactions, and form the basis 
for cognitive enhancement. It is no surprise that employers are now more 
and more arguing that it is not just academic attainment they need from 
young people leaving schools and universities but the skills of being 
able to solve problems and work together. These are important human 
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qualities in their own right and of value in the world outside schools. 
In our understandable preoccupation with academic achievement we 
should not lose sight of this. 

The second point to make about the importance of peer relations is 
that as well as being of importance in their own right they are important 
in underpinning productive classroom relationships and learning. As 
we saw at the beginning of this chapter, good peer relationships in the 
classroom can benefit learning. Learning in classrooms is not separate 
from positive social relationships but underpinned and facilitated by 
them. 


Class size and peer relations: Summary of findings 


Having made the point about the importance of peer relations in their 
own terms, we now turn to what we have learned about the role of class 
size in peer relationships. Examining the case study interviews and the 
extensive comments by teachers of Year 5 and Year 6 classes, some felt 
that class size was not related to peer relations, or that the connection 
was not direct but affected or mediated by another factor, such as the 
composition of pupils in the class. 

Nevertheless, the majority of teachers in both the case studies 
and the TQ were clear that peer relationships were better in a small 
class or worse in a large class. In the case studies there were a number 
of comments on how smaller classes led to more positive relationships 
and less conflict, to more cohesive relations and less fragmented social 
and friendship groupings; children were more supportive and caring 
toward each other, more tolerant of newcomers and pupils with SEND, 
and showed better and more productive working relationships. A similar 
picture emerged in the analysis of the TQ responses, and we identified six 
main ways in which peer relationships were positive with small classes or 
negative with large classes (see Key Themes box below). 


Key Themes 
Peer relations 


e General 

e Cohesiveness/integration 
e Supportive and caring 

e Quality of friendship 

e Tolerance 
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Interestingly, there were a few comments from teachers that indicated 
— contrary to the above view — that larger class sizes could benefit peer 
relations. We think we need to point out, however, that these positive 
comments all referred to the larger range of potential social contacts in 
larger classes and how this could be helpful when children fell out with 
existing friends. The important point here is that positive comments 
about large classes were confined to the quantity of social connections; it 
is only when addressing the benefits of small classes and the problems of 
large classes, that teachers commented on the quality of peer relations, 
for example, in terms of cohesiveness, supportiveness, tolerance etc. We 
think this is an important point. 

There is a disjuncture here between the kinds of qualities of peer 
relations referred to in this chapter and the usual more easily measured 
outcomes of academic attainment. Many academics and policy makers 
would no doubt be unconvinced about talk of relationships in the class 
as a benefit of small classes, but this might be turned on its head so that 
the criticism could be that numerical analyses of academic attainment 
outcomes might be missing key and important features of classroom life 
which, although hard to research and measure, might nonetheless be 
vital for effective learning. This suggestion requires further attention and 
research. 

We can consider peer relationships within the class not only as a 
pupil outcome but also as evidence of classroom processes; in this sense 
the work in this chapter is relevant to both the first and second aims of 
this book (concerning outcomes and processes, respectively). We have 
considered peer relations more in terms of a classroom process in this 
chapter, but if we for a moment consider peer relationships as a kind of 
pupil outcome of class size differences, then we think this extends the 
argument in Chapter 3 about the clash between the practitioner view and 
research findings. It may also help further extend the solution we offered 
in relation to the first of our two ‘class size conundrums’ (CSC1 and 
CSC2) — that is, the preoccupation in much research and commentary 
with academic attainment, narrowly defined, may miss important conse- 
quences of class size for pupils’ school progress and development. 

The work on peer relations in this chapter may also contribute to 
our understanding of CSC2 (Why don’t pupils in larger classes seem to 
obviously suffer, and why don’t pupils in smaller classes more obviously 
make better progress?). Over and above any direct effect of class size on 
peer relations, there is also the way that class size can affect teachers’ 
management of peer relations. A large part of classroom management 
involves managing relationships in the classroom, and a clear result 
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from this chapter is the way that a large class could lead to more conflict 
and squabbling between pupils and more demands on classroom 
management. 

This also leads to a point we make in other parts of this book — that 
the effects of large class sizes may be minimised because of the great 
efforts teachers in large classes make to mitigate the potentially adverse 
consequences of a large class, in this case on peer relations. It was clear 
that most teachers — no matter what the size of class — had clearly taught 
pupils how to behave well within the classroom context and had success- 
fully established expectations which were the framework for class life. 
But it is also clear that teachers in larger classes had to work that much 
harder to achieve the same outcomes. We pick up this point about the 
compensatory efforts of teachers in large classes in other chapters in this 
book. 

In this chapter we have concentrated primarily on the practitioner 
view on peer relations. We have reiterated our recognition that there are 
limitations in this form of data, both in terms of the extent to which data 
might not be an accurate portrayal of what actually takes place, and also 
because of the intrinsic difficulties any adult has in accessing the world of 
childhood relations and friendships. 

It is therefore important we feel to conduct more research on 
peer relations in classrooms. Despite their undoubted importance, it is 
interesting how little researchers know about the everyday processes 
through which relationships between children develop and affect 
learning, and how friendships and cliques develop over time. The most 
appropriate method of data collection seems to us to be detailed obser- 
vations of peer groups over time (see McGrath and Altermatt 2001). In 
particular, and connected to this book, there is also great potential for 
social psychological approaches to peer relations in schools, to help 
develop further insights into contextual influences such as class size on 
group cohesion, interdependence and social structures, including cliques 
and subgroups. 


Interconnectedness of class size effects 


It is very difficult to determine a precise estimate of the exact role played 
by class size in relations between pupils. This is not just because we do 
not have enough research or because our estimates are not accurate 
enough, but because there is an inherent difficulty with such a quest. To 
pick up on a recurring theme throughout this book, one of the values of a 
careful study of class size effects, as in this book, is that it brings out the 
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complex interconnectedness of many factors. What comes across is the 
way that, while class size probably does not have a direct role in pupil 
attainments or pupils’ relationships with each other, there is a complex 
set of interconnections between class size, peer relationships, the history 
of the relationships between the children, the composition of the class, 
classroom size, and so on. Even when teachers felt that class size did not 
have a clear role in the formation of relationships between children, some 
recognised that large class sizes can make the handling of pupil relation- 
ships more difficult and that small class sizes can make it easier. We see 
again the fallacy of searching for the single cause and single effect. In a 
way, teachers — who often both experience and articulate the complexi- 
ties involved — are one step ahead of much direction of research on class 
size effects. This is a point we return to in each chapter and develop 
further in the last chapter of this book. 


Class size and peer relations: Pedagogical implications 


In the last chapter, we saw that dealing with the group-based organisa- 
tion of pupils in UK classes was made more difficult by larger classes, and 
at the end of the chapter we argued that more could be done to adapt 
teaching so that it made more of group-based organisation, and also, 
more specifically, used collaborative group work. We found no evidence 
that teachers used peer or group-based learning as a way of dealing with 
large classes. 

In this chapter, examination of the connections between class size 
and peer relationships brings into sharp relief the overriding importance 
of peer relationships within the classroom and raises questions about 
what teachers can do to help develop high-quality relationships. We have 
to be careful here. We are not suggesting there is a serious problem with 
teachers’ management of peer relations. We have repeatedly said that it 
seemed for the most part to be done effectively. We are not suggesting 
here the need for a general guide to aiding relationships between pupils. 

We do, though, think that there is more that teachers can do to 
make the most of the opportunities of peer interactions for learning 
purposes. Teachers, as we have seen, and especially in large classes, can 
spend a lot of energy managing relationships between children. It is our 
view that they rarely find or take the time within the curriculum to work 
on child-to-child strategies that can help to overcome these difficulties. 
In other words, the management strategies are fundamentally teacher to 
pupils, rather than developing child to child solutions. 
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A ‘relational approach’ to encouraging high-quality group work: The 
SPRING project 


What we are suggesting is the value in encouraging the conditions 
needed for high-quality group work. This, we believe, is of value in 
large classes, to help teachers make best use of more limited time with 
each pupil. But it is also of value in small classes, where, as we found in 
previous research (Blatchford et al. 2001), there is if anything less group 
work taking place. In this chapter we introduce an approach adopted in 
another of our projects — the SPRinG project — which provides the basis 
for teachers and schools to introduce high-quality group work. One of the 
key principles of this work is that good relationships between pupils need 
to be developed in order to encourage high-quality group work. We stress 
the value of a ‘relational approach’ to develop collaborative learning and 
group work skills. This is perhaps particularly important in large classes 
because the teacher is less able to monitor each group. 

There is a growing international impetus to enhance children’s 
active engagement and collaborative learning. It is increasingly realised 
across the world that students not only need to acquire knowledge 
but also the desire and skills to work well together. The ability to work 
collectively with others has been described as a key twenty-first-century 
skill (Griffin et al. 2012) and likely to be more in demand within the 
workplace as we move towards an increasingly automated and knowl- 
edge-based future. 

However, it has been found that primary and secondary schools 
in Britain often do not utilise collaborative group working amongst 
pupils. The stress on school accountability and high stakes assessments 
of pupils often makes it difficult for teachers to feel they have the time 
for collaborative group work. In a programme of Economic and Social 
Research Council (ESRC)-funded research we have shown that even 
when children sit around tables in groups, as is often the case in British 
primary classrooms, it is surprisingly rare for them to be asked to work 
collaboratively (Kutnick and Blatchford 2014). Although much psycho- 
logical theory argues that collaboration with peers is a powerful force 
in conceptual development, active learning and communication, and 
despite collaborative learning being listed as one of the most effective 
approaches in the reviews of effective interventions in education (for 
example, Hattie 2009; Higgins et al. 2013), existing approaches to 
enhancing collaborative group working within school contexts are 
limited. Without effective strategies for teachers to promote successful 
group work, grounded in the realities of classroom life and interactions, 
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attempts to implement and utilise group work often result in frustration 
among teachers and pupils and the marginalisation of collaborative 
group work within the curriculum (see Kutnick and Blatchford 2014). 

This was the background to the large-scale SPRinG project, 
co-directed by Peter Blatchford (UCL IOE), Maurice Galton (Cambridge) 
and Peter Kutnick (Brighton) and funded by the ESRC Teaching and 
Learning Research Programme (TLRP). It was designed to address what 
were seen as limitations of other approaches to group work and to test 
the implementation and use of a new approach to group work in primary 
and secondary school settings. It is the single biggest study in the UK, 
and perhaps worldwide, on group work. It involved a year-long collabo- 
ration with teachers to develop resources and approaches to enhancing 
group working followed by a year-long quasi-experimental longitudi- 
nal evaluation of its effectiveness, and a further year identifying and 
testing applications of group work: for example, for schools working 
under challenging circumstances. The results, published in many publi- 
cations (for example, Baines et al. 2007; Blatchford et al. 2006), gave 
clear support for the academic and interactional benefits of group 
work: children who took part on the programme had raised levels of 
achievement in English, maths and science, and group work improved 
pupils’ behaviour in class as well as raising levels of active engagement 
in learning and facilitating more higher level, thoughtful learning 
processes. There was also a Scottish extension of SPRinG led by Andy 
Tolmie, Christine Howe and colleagues, and SPRinG has been applied 
successfully in the Caribbean and East Asia. A full account of the research 
in primary schools can be found in Kutnick and Blatchford (2014). 

The SPRinG approach goes beyond previous cooperative and 
collaborative approaches by stressing the strategic integration of 
group work across the curriculum and school day and also because of 
its relational approach to enhancing group working in classrooms. The 
programme aims to develop the following: (1) pupils’ social and commu- 
nication skills, (2) teachers’ skills to organise the classroom environment 
for group work, (3) learning activities that warrant group working and 
enable integration with other instructional approaches and (4) how 
teachers can support groups undertaking group work. As a result of 
the work conducted with teachers, a handbook of guidance for schools 
and teachers was published by Routledge. A second edition has recently 
been published (Baines, Blatchford and Kutnick 2017) with several new 
features, including a whole-school approach and the international case 
for group work (for example, in East Asia). 
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The first principle of the SPRinG project is particularly relevant 
to this chapter — the focus on supportive relationships between pupils 
through a ‘relational’ approach. One cannot just put children into 
groups and expect high-quality group work; group work skills have to 
be developed. The ‘relational’ approach develops communication skills 
and sustains a positive group work ethos. The group work activities are 
organised around a developmental sequence: (1) Social skills (trust, 
sensitivity, dealing with conflict); (2) communication skills (taking turns, 
active listening, giving and asking for help, explaining and evaluating, 
arguing and counter-arguing; summarising); and (3) ‘Advanced’ 
group-working skills (making group decisions, compromises, coming 
to consensus, planning timescale for work, group roles). As a result of 
these activities, pupils should have trust and respect, be able to engage 
in high-level talk involving explanation and counter arguments, have an 
ability to organise work independently in groups, and have a willingness 
to reflect on how the group is working. 

The programme handbook for teachers and schools (see Baines 
et al. 2017) provides guidance on the key role of the teacher in adapting 
group work for different learning tasks and in supporting groups. The 
key aim is to encourage pupil independence rather than directly teaching 
pupils. Another principle offers guidance on the role of the teacher in 
encouraging group work. In brief, the aim is for teachers to think strategi- 
cally about their role in the group, in terms of supporting lessons through 
briefing and debriefing, supporting interaction through scaffolding, 
modelling and reinforcing group work, and monitoring group work. 
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Class size and classroom processes: 
The curriculum and tasks 


In previous chapters we have examined the way class size affects the 
classroom processes of teaching, grouping practices and classroom 
organisation, and also its effect on peer relationships. In this chapter the 
focus is on the connections between class size and the everyday work 
activities that pupils engage in. It is about the types of curriculum areas 
covered and about the tasks and activities through which curriculum 
areas are covered. 

This chapter, perhaps more than any other in this book, shows 
the extent to which, and ways in which, class size is likely to be inter- 
connected with many aspects of classroom life and processes. We shall 
see this in the way that class size has implications for the coverage of 
the curriculum and for tasks and activities used to engage pupils in the 
curriculum. We shall see also that the relationship between class size and 
the curriculum and tasks is mediated by three key factors: space, time 
and resources, which in turn seem to affect the types of activities and 
tasks that children are given. We shall also suggest that the connection 
between class size and curriculum and tasks is itself affected by the 
composition of pupils in the class, and in particular by the range of ability 
or attainment levels in the class. This, in turn, highlights the issue of class 
size and differentiation in teaching and task activities. 


The curriculum around the world 


The content and control of the school curriculum varies across the world. 
As we shall see, the UK has a national curriculum, devised by government 


agencies and covering the subjects and content that are required by law. 
This is also the case in, for example, Australia, New Zealand and Russia. 
Examinations are also used as a means of setting and maintaining 
national standards. 

In some countries there is regional variation. In the United States, 
for example, each state sets its own curriculum subjects and content 
and exams. A Presidential initiative advocating a ‘common core’ 
was attempted, aimed at creating ‘national standards’, but adoption 
was voluntary and not all states opted in to this federal vision of the 
curriculum. 

France has devolved curriculum design, implementation and 
examination arrangements down to the 28 regions of the country, 
although in practice these vary very little as they consult with one another 
on these aspects of education. Central government has set out ‘rules’ 
about how the teaching of French is to be done, though it seems many 
teachers ignore them. Teachers are all employed by the government and 
as such are civil servants. 

India has also given curriculum powers to decentralised bodies, the 
school boards across this vast country. Each state has developed its own 
curriculum and all exams apart from the school leaving exams in Grades 
10 (age 16) and 12 (age 18), are set by individual schools. The result is 
wide variation in content and standards. 


The UK National Curriculum 


In this section we need to say a little about the UK curriculum experienced 
by pupils in British primary schools, because this provides the context for 
the results presented in this chapter. 

The situation in the UK, and Great Britain, is complicated. One 
complexity — as visitors to Great Britain (or ‘Britain’) are warned in travel 
guide books —is that Britain is an island region made up of England, Wales 
and Scotland, commonly referred to individually as ‘countries’. There is 
a further complication in that Britain is sometimes confused with the 
sovereign country of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland (more usually referred to as the United Kingdom or ‘UK’), which 
comprises England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland. In this book 
we concentrate more on England and Wales. This is because this is where 
our data were collected, and because England is by some measure the 
most populated part of the UK (in 2011 there were 63 million people in 
the UK, with 53 million of these in England - 10 times the population of 
Scotland). 
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The situation is also complicated from an historical point of view. 
When the authors were themselves at primary schools in the 1950s in 
East London and Chatham (PB and AR, respectively), teachers had a 
large degree of freedom to decide on the curriculum experienced by 
pupils. In 1988, a National Curriculum (NC) for schools in England and 
Wales was introduced by the then Conservative Government as part of 
the ‘Education Reform Act’. The NC arose from a number of reasons, but 
reform was largely driven initially by the concern of politicians in the 
1970s with what was perceived as a crisis in educational standards — a 
speech in 1979 by the Labour party prime minister James Callaghan is 
often cited as crucial. The NC covered 11 subjects over the age range 5 to 
11 years which were separated into Key Stage 1 (KS1, age 5-7) and Key 
Stage 2 (KS2, age 7-11). (Secondary level education would encompass 
Key Stages 3 and 4, or KS3 and KS4.) For each subject and for each key 
stage, programmes of study set out what pupils should be taught, and 
attainment targets set out the expected standards of pupils’ performance. 
It was for schools to choose how they organised their school curriculum 
to include the programmes of study. In its original form, the NC contained 
a huge number of learning objectives, set out in detail in the programmes 
of study for all its constituent subjects, with the exception of religious 
education, which was to be agreed locally. 

By 1993, the manageability of the NC and accompanying 
assessment arrangements concerned the Government sufficiently to 
set up a review, published a year later as the Dearing Review (Dearing 
1994). It contained several recommendations regarding the slimming 
down of the content. 


The content of the National Curriculum is excessive and should be 
slimmed down ... 


The slimming down of the content should be associated with a 
review of the number of attainment targets and a reduction in the 
statements of attainment. (Dearing 1994, 28 and 29) 


The Government implemented his recommendations in The Education 
Act of 1996, which addressed the obvious curriculum overload of the 
1988 NC, and a new slimmed-down version of the NC was published, 
with fewer attainment targets and a reduction in content. By 2014 there 
was a new version of the NC, which was to be introduced across the 
period from 2015 to 2017. 
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The National Strategies for Literacy and Numeracy 


By the time of the beginning of the CSPAR study, the national curriculum 
strategies for literacy and numeracy were also implemented in primary 
schools, following their introduction in 1998 and 1999. These initiatives 
by the government of the day were intended to prescribe and control 
the major elements of the curriculum content and to some extent, the 
approaches to teaching, at least in English and maths. This degree of 
control by central government was a new and remarkable departure 
in Britain and moved much of the freedom of choice from the hands of 
individual teachers. This inevitably lead to more stress on the selection 
and development of tasks to achieve the targets defined by the strategies 
rather than meeting the learning needs of individual pupils, though as 
the evidence set out below reveals, teachers still have to make many 
choices on a daily basis about the scope, depth, pace and specific details 
of the curriculum for their particular pupils. 


The National Curriculum Tests (Standard Assessment Tasks / 
Tests - SATs) 


Another major influence from central government, with an impact 
on teachers’ choices of tasks and curriculum, was introduced in 1990. 
The Standard Assessment Tasks, or ‘SATs’, as they became known, were 
intended to raise pupil achievement by formalising and publishing results 
from a national assessment regime. The NC for KS1 and KS2 contained 
the ‘attainment targets’ for each subject, set out across six ‘levels’ of 
attainment. The SATs were originally used to assess pupil attainment 
in the three ‘core’ subjects — English, maths and science — in KS1 and 
KS2, as well as KS3. From the start, the SATs scores were designed to 
be combined with Teacher Assessments to give a more comprehensive 
assessment of each individual pupil’s attainment at the end of Years 2 
(age 7) and 6 (age 11), as well as Year 9 (age 14). (In Year 11 (age 16), the 
end of compulsory schooling in England and Wales, schools continued to 
use the national GCSE examinations as the assessment of their teaching 
and pupils’ learning in KS4.) 

Over time, the SATs were revised, and some were abandoned. For 
example, the KS1 science SAT in its original form was found to be unman- 
ageable and unreliable, so it did not survive long. The KS3 SATs and the 
KS2 science SATs were scrapped in 2008. The national testing of science 
in KS2 was replaced by biennial sample testing in 2014, carried out by 
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external administrators on a compulsory basis. The 2014 revision of the 
NC included yet more changes to the assessments. Levels of attainment 
were replaced by ‘scaled scores’ calculated by teachers, and new English 
tests were introduced for KS1 and KS2. 

In spite of the original broad and laudable aims of the NC, the 
focus of the SATs was perhaps inevitably on academic outcomes; even 
the Teacher Assessment regime was not set up to address other ‘softer’ 
broader pupil outcomes. The emphasis was on the levels achieved by 
pupils in the SATs. The wider curriculum had quickly become the NC 
and the ‘flexibility and ‘discretion’ which teachers were told they had 
was largely confined to tasks and attempts to relate the NC programmes 
of study to local opportunities and interests. The NC and the SATs have 
dominated schoolwork from their introduction. 

Since the SATs were introduced to raise pupil attainment, the 
means chosen for achieving this outcome was a two-pronged strategy 
— the publication of school league tables and the use of the schools’ 
SATs scores by Ofsted (the Office for Standards in Education, Children’s 
Services and Skills) inspectors when carrying out school inspections. 
Inevitably, such public external factors were highly salient in teachers’ 
daily decisions about the curriculum they taught and the tasks they 
prepared. 


Tasks 


Non-statutory guidance and Schemes of Work for each of the core 
subjects were published by the Government in 1989 and 1991 to provide 
exemplary plans and tasks which teachers could use unchanged or adapt 
to suit their particular classes. The National Strategies also provided 
copious amounts of exemplary material for teachers to draw on when 
preparing tasks for their pupils in English and maths lessons, both of 
which were prescribed on a daily basis. The greater part of the National 
Curriculum time was to be used for literacy and numeracy (Dearing 
1994). 

At each stage in the evolution of the NC, publishers attempted 
to create materials that teachers could use to construct their lessons, 
providing ‘ready-made’, ‘off-the-shelf’ tasks for all the core subjects at all 
Key Stages. This was particularly useful in the relatively newer subjects of 
IT and design and technology (D&T), which had been novelties when the 
NC was first launched in 1988. Depending on the availability of financial 
resources and the personal and professional preferences of heads and 
teachers, each school was free to choose from amongst the many books 
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and other materials available. The closer these materials stayed to the 
‘programmes of study’ and the ‘statements of attainment’, the more 
attractive they were to teachers, since they could greatly reduce the 
time and effort required to prepare lessons day by day. Many published 
materials attempted to provide differentiated tasks, matched to the 
range of pupil needs and attainment, as in Nuffield Primary Science, for 
example. 

Over and above national policies on the curriculum and 
assessments, schools and teachers have input into the curriculum 
covered in classrooms. Advice and policies on the curriculum will also 
sometimes come from the larger body to which schools can belong — to 
Local Authorities, where these still have any influence over schools, and, 
increasingly, to newer middle tier structures like multi-academy trusts. 
Individual teachers will also have their own preferences over the kinds of 
approaches adopted toward the curriculum, and the kinds of tasks and 
activities they use for teaching purposes. 


Social psychological research on tasks and group size 


Social psychologists have had a long-standing interest in group 
performance and processes and one of the main dimensions considered 
has been the effect of group size on performance (see Baron and Kerr 
2003, for a good review). One of the very earliest experiments in social 
psychology was a study by Ringelmann (1913) who compared the 
relative performance of individuals versus groups of different sizes on a 
rope-pulling task. (It was found that performance increased with group 
size but always less than the last person added.) It was soon realised that 
there were a number of complications in answering ostensibly simple 
questions about the effect of group size. An influential analysis was 
provided by Steiner (1972), who showed that in order to understand the 
effect of group size one needs to consider potential productivity of the 
group and process loss. A lot of attention has also been paid to process 
losses or coordination in groups as they get larger. 

From the point of view of this chapter there are perhaps two 
main conclusions to be drawn from this large body of work in social 
psychology. The first is that it is not possible to answer questions about 
group size without reference to the type of task undertaken by the group. 
Baron and Kerr discuss the main types of task stemming from Steiner’s 
work, and used in much research on the topic: ‘disjunctive’ tasks, where 
only one answer can be given and the group must select the answer of a 
single presumably best member; ‘conjunctive’ tasks, where the group can 
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go no faster than the weakest member; ‘additive tasks’, where the group 
product is the sum or average of the group members; and ‘discretionary 
tasks’, where the group decide on individual contributions in any way 
they like. The effects of group size differ for these tasks. For example, in 
the case of disjunctive tasks, larger groups may well help because there 
will more skills to draw on. But for conjunctive tasks — for example, a 
climbing team tethered together by a rope — success is determined by 
how well the lowest performing member performs, and so the larger the 
group, the less productive it will be. 

The second related conclusion is that, as with much research in 
social psychology, there are questions about the applicability of much 
of this research — largely conducted under predominantly experimen- 
tal laboratory conditions — to everyday conditions like classrooms. 
There are a number of long-standing schemes that could be used to 
categorise curriculum tasks in schools (for example, Bloom et al. 1956), 
but in general terms one needs to cover tasks conducted individually, as 
a group, and directed by the teacher. And these tasks need to provide 
simple coverage of curriculum ideas (as in worksheets), development of 
new knowledge, investigations (for example, in science) and problem- 
solving answers to open-ended questions. 


Class size and the curriculum and tasks: The research evidence 


So far, we have described the background to the school curriculum and 
tasks in the UK and taken a brief look at social psychological work on 
group size, group performance and tasks. But what of the research on a 
more direct link between class size and the curriculum and tasks? In line 
with differences in the curriculum in different countries, as discussed 
above, we might expect that the effects of class size on tasks and the 
curriculum will vary between countries, for example when comparing 
countries with acentrally imposed curriculum versus a country with more 
local flexibility. However, to our knowledge this has not been explored 
(though see chapters in Blatchford et al. (2016b) for a comparison of the 
situation in the West and in East Asia). 

Indeed there is limited research on the link between class size and 
the curriculum and tasks. Cahen et al. (1983) argue on the basis of their 
detailed research that the curriculum is one of the three main classroom 
processes affected by class size. They show that much of the curriculum 
taught in the US schools they studied (they only studied four) was not 
affected too much by class size, because the content of instruction was 
primarily determined by the textbooks, which was in turn affected by 
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school policy and teacher beliefs. But they also found that in a number of 
ways teachers in smaller classes were able to cover the curriculum more 
effectively: for example, because students were more attentive, lessons 
were therefore smoother and teachers could cover more content in more 
depth and more quickly. In smaller classes, curriculum activities were 
added that had not been done before and were additional to the basic 
areas of reading and maths — another reason why measuring class size 
effects only in these basic areas may miss other impacts. 

The curriculum and tasks have also figured in other previous 
studies of class size and classroom processes. Anderson (2000) proposed 
that reduced class size has its effect on student achievement through 
greater individualised instruction and more in-depth treatment of 
material. Zahorik et al. (2002) proposed a main line of causal influence 
with smaller classes leading to more hands-on activities, which leads to 
deeper and more content, which leads to more student achievement. 

The KS1 phase of the class size research did not set out specifically 
to collect data about the tasks and curriculum from the schools in the 
study. However, in looking at other aspects of classroom practice, through 
the use of questionnaires, systematic observations and case studies, 
incidental information about tasks and curriculum was gathered. The 
conclusion in Blatchford et al. (2003b) was: 


The results ... suggest that class size differences can influence the 
depth of curriculum coverage. ... we did not find clear connections 
between class size differences and the amount of time that teachers 
spent in the main curriculum areas of maths and literacy. This is not 
surprising, especially now that in the UK there are clear guidelines 
about time to be spent in literacy and maths. Overall, our results 
suggest that it is the quality of teaching within curriculum areas 
that is related to class size differences, not the amount of time spent 
in coverage. (155) 


However, we also noted the need for further verification. In this chapter 
we look at the situation for older pupils over KS2 (7-11 years), and in 
more detail in comparison to the earlier study. 

As far as we know, there are no other UK studies that have looked 
at class size and the curriculum and task activities covered in classrooms. 
Our general expectation, given the largely government-set curriculum 
described above, was that the effects would be felt not so much on the 
overall coverage of the curriculum but in the activities used to cover the 
curriculum topic, and in the depth and detail of the coverage. In this 
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chapter we turned to methods of data collection in the CSPAR study to 
see what they told us about whether — and if so, how — class size was 
related to the curriculum and tasks found in the classroom. 


Results on class size and curriculum and tasks 


The connections between class size and curriculum and tasks emerged 
from study of two main sources of data, which were analysed separately: 


The first source of data was the responses to the teacher question- 
naire (TQ) question on class size and teaching. We looked at the 
categories that referred specifically to teaching in the chapter on 
teaching (Chapter 4), but there was a main subset of categories 
concerning the effect of class size on the types of activities set up by 
the teacher, and these we present in this chapter. 

The second source of data for this chapter came from an analysis 
of answers collated across the various sets of data drawn from the 
KS2 phase of the CSPAR study (headteachers’ and TQ responses in 
Years 4 to 6 and interviews and observations from the case studies 
in Years 5 and 6) in which there was any mention of the connection 
between class size and lesson content and tasks. 


Following analysis of the collated data, across both sources, we identified 
four themes that described ways in which class size was related to the 
tasks and curriculum in the schools, as follows: 


fon Pr 


Curriculum and class size 

Tasks and class size 

Space, time and resources 

Type and mix of pupils within the class. 


We now describe each in turn, and will refer throughout to the source of 
data used. 


Curriculum and class size 


We need immediately to distinguish between class size and the 
curriculum, and between class size and the tasks and activities through 
which the curriculum is experienced by pupils. 
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The information analysed for this study showed that the relatively 
fixed nature of the curriculum, as described above, makes it difficult 
to change its main characteristics, whatever the classroom contextual 
features, including class size. But when one delves deeper into teachers’ 
experiences, the results also suggest that there are ways in which class 
size does have implications for the curriculum as experienced by pupils. 

Perhaps the most obvious thing to emerge in the schools studied was 
how in the last two years of primary education (9-10 and 10-11 years) 
the NC content, and the accompanying SATs used to assess pupils’ and 
schools’ performance, created pressures that were dominant in affecting 
the choices teachers of large classes made about tasks and curriculum. 
This was most acute in the oldest primary year, Year 6 (10-11 years), 
where the curriculum overload was felt to be greatest. 


Obliged to cover curriculum, I still would do it [if class was larger], 
but it would be lip-service to it in some respects, because of just 
charging through, trying to complete everything. (Year 6 large 
class — teacher interview) 


Whatever strategies are employed, Y6 still has a more limited 
curriculum because of SATs pressure and performance tables. 
Some foundation subjects are very limited until after SATs. (Year 4 
— TQ response) 


... you've still got the same amount of work to go through, no 
matter what [the size of class]. In Year 6 you’ve got to get through 
it all. The pressure of the SATs threatens the curriculum ... I try to 
keep all the subjects going. (Year 6 large class — teacher interview) 


The accompanying problem is that class size can have an adverse effect on 
coverage of subjects that are towards the margins of the core curriculum. 


Curriculum coverage would change if the class size changed. If 
more pupils — slower pace, each child has to keep up. Tied to the 
curriculum, don’t have any choice, except music. Shy away from 
using instruments. (Year 5 large class — teacher interview) 


In small classes, the whole curriculum as set out in the NC could be 


more easily covered because the number of pupils made it possible for 
teachers to deal more easily with all subjects and all pupils’ needs. As 
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one headteacher reported, teachers of small classes were more willing 
to extend pupils’ range of experiences by offering extra-curricular 
activities. 


Tasks and class size 


We now look more particularly at the kinds of curriculum tasks and 
activities which children experience on an everyday basis. Teaching is 
expressed through and supported by different kinds of activities, whether 
practical, investigative or problem solving, and its success depends on 
how well the teacher has chosen and set them up. How important is class 
size to this process? 

One general thing to emerge from teachers’ accounts is that as 
class size increases there is a tendency for approaches to teaching the 
curriculum to become increasingly restricted, with restrictions on 
practical activities and fewer investigative and time-consuming activities. 
If this is true, then such a shift, especially for pupils in the primary 
years, is regrettable. In spite of the prescribed curriculum perhaps being 
‘covered’, there seem to be inevitable negative consequences of a larger 
class for the depth of activities provided, as well as for the satisfaction 
teachers feel about the teaching involved. 

The TQ responses suggested that a larger class made it more 
difficult to provide some activities which teachers felt were educationally 
valuable. These included guided/shared reading and writing, hearing 
children read, science (especially investigations), and computer-based 
activities. 


When teaching areas such as guided reading, guided writing, 
due to high numbers children usually only have opportunities to 
partake in this activity, once per week. This would be more frequent 
if there were smaller numbers (in the class). Also, guided reading 
and guided writing are activities ... which the children really enjoy. 
(Year 5- TQ) 


At present I have 31 children in my class, soon to be 32. I feel that 
this is a large class ... Things like hearing individuals read are 
obviously difficult, as is ensuring all children complete certain 
tasks, that is computer activities. Because of the large differences in 
abilities careful planning is essential and takes time. (Year 5 - TQ) 
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Given the problems of space and time, more likely with a large class, it 
was the more practical, but also the more investigative and sustained 
activities, that suffered, and this can compromise any efforts to encourage 
deeper levels of knowledge and conceptualisation. 


Practical work 


One of the most common types of activity to suffer in large classes, 
according to teachers, is practical work. As indicated in the next two 
teacher responses, it is not only individual teaching that suffers in a class 
with 31 and 32 pupils respectively but practical activities, especially in 
science. 


Large numbers (and my class is not over-large in comparison 
to other schools by any means!) make it difficult to provide 1:1 
attention, organise small intricate activities, e.g. make and do 
sessions, science practicals, capacity work. You feel guilty if you 
haven't spent time with every child each week. (Year 5) 


Sometimes I find it quite frustrating when I have to struggle to 
do practical activities with such a large number of children, e.g. 
having enough resources, or enough space! (especially indoor PE). 
(Year 5) 


The next response is interesting because it allows a teacher to compare 
their normal small class of only 19 pupils with a bigger class formed for 
science. 


Having only 19 children enables me to teach and plan! ... Having 
all the Y5 and Y6 for science, however, has had a negative effect. 
Many children say they dislike science, which has never happened 
before. In part this may be due to the restrictions that have been 
necessary when doing practical work. It has also made it more 
difficult to undertake longer-term investigations, e.g. monitoring 
temperature of melting ice. (Year 5) 


The following teacher makes explicit what for many teachers was implicit: 


the constraints on certain educationally valuable activities, when faced 
with a large class, can have negative consequences for learning. 
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Not doing enough practical/hands on work. One computer in the 
classroom (leads to) poor ICT skills. (Year 6) 


In the next quotation, the teacher is even more explicit about how a large 
class hinders the teaching of science. 


Difficulties in grouping increase with the size of the class, e.g. in 
science (to) use equipment, it’s messy, so I have to choose very 
carefully. I do teacher demonstrations, but don’t like doing them — 
it’s not true to the nature of science. I can’t do practical science every 
week with 35 pupils, so use a lot of class demonstrations, pupils are 
not actually doing it. There are 6 groups all wanting equipment at 
once. It would be chaotic in this small room if all in the class do 
practicals at once. (Year 6 large class — teacher interview) 


And for the following teacher, who has a small classroom, practical 
activities in maths were also constrained. 


The children are often affected by the lack of space in the room, e.g. 
practical maths has to be confined to non-movement. (28 pupils, in 
Year 5 -TQ) 


In a similar way, teachers interviewed during the Year 5 case study visits 
all agreed that increasing the size of the class is likely to produce changes 
in the tasks given to pupils, with a decrease in the amount of practical 
work done, and an increase in paper and pencil tasks and teacher 
demonstrations. 


Investigative work 


Another type of activity that teachers found to be more difficult to set up 
in a large class is investigative work: 


Very rigid regime established with 35 in the class; little time or 
resources available for the more investigative work, although 
several sessions are set aside each week for this. Would like to do 
even more. (Year 5) 


Having over 30 children in Y5/Y6 means that physical space is 


limited. Opportunities for investigative work and experiments is 
restricted. (Year 6) 
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The main effect has been the necessary control mechanisms (in a 
large class) have limited the investigative and experiential teaching 
and therefore learning. It is a worry that children have excellent 
teaching not matched by the independent learning opportunities 
to enable them to put knowledge and understanding into practice. 
(Year 6 — headteacher questionnaire) 


In contrast, teachers of small classes appeared less inhibited in setting up 
more ‘adventurous’ activities. 


Smaller classes = less problems with resources therefore more 
adventurous teaching! (28 pupils, in Year 5 - TQ) 


We see here one way that class size might have a negative effect on 
learning: larger classes can restrict the range of activities teachers can 
provide. More creative, adventurous, imaginative and innovative tasks 
can be more difficult in large classes, even though they help to broaden 
the curriculum beyond the narrow demands of the SATs, especially in 
Year 6. 


Safety concerns 


Another problem with a large class, which is also related to an accom- 
panying lack of space (see below), is a concern with safety and control 
in the classroom, which in turn can have an impact on the types of tasks 
teachers selected. Larger numbers were more difficult to control and 
there is the potential for more accidents, particularly in a crowded room. 


One teacher already considers her class too large to allow pupils to 
do Design and Technology, due to the safety issues. They all regret 
the ‘narrowing’ effect of larger numbers, with one teacher making 
less use of references to the wider world due to anxieties about 
control and safety. (Year 6 large class — case study report) 


For some teachers the safety concerns with a larger class affected 
classroom management in some subjects. 


In Technology, safety becomes more and more an issue. I split the 


class in half to control the dangers. (Year 6 large class — teacher 
interview) 
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Design and Technology safety would stop me doing some tasks. 
I would use the knives in a group (only) with me (there). Not 
enough room in ICT room for full class. Don’t use the kitchen area 
as much because too many pupils. Design & Technology is pretty 
much squeezed out: we do it, but bare minimum we do it. (Year 6 
large class — teacher interview) 


Worksheets 


Worksheets usually consist of a set of written questions or instruc- 
tions on a printed sheet which children have to complete on their own. 
They usually demand individual work without accompanying teacher 
interaction (though they often follow teacher input) or collaboration 
with peers. Of course the use of worksheets will be influenced by teacher 
and school practices, independent of the size of the class, but one specific 
way that class size can affect teaching activities is through worksheets 
being given to pupils as a way of coping with large numbers. 


We have always attempted to provide an inclusive education and 
therefore have a diverse and challenging teaching environment. 
With larger classes the staff are not as able to meet the needs of 
individual pupils which in turn creates stress and frustration. Staff 
work exceptionally hard to provide a high quality of teaching. 
However, there is a greater dependency on worksheets and lessons 
are very structured in order to keep all children on board. (Year 6 - 
headteacher questionnaire) 


So here, despite a wish to provide an inclusive education and a high 
quality of teaching, a large class can mean teachers have to compromise 
and one way to keep all pupils engaged can be a reliance on structured 
lessons and the use of worksheets. 


Class size, tasks and marking 


We address the connection between class size and marking in Chapter 8, 
but here we note that teachers reported that tasks were sometimes delib- 
erately chosen by them to reduce the amount of marking and hence the 
time needed to complete it. Some commented that the quality of the 
marking with a large number of pupils could be adversely affected and 
therefore of less value to pupils. 
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35 in the class. Little physical space. Children can’t move around 
the classroom easily. Too many for me to get to know properly. Too 
hard to give individual feedback from work. Marking takes too long 
— can’t do it as thoroughly as I would like. (Year 6 large class - TQ) 


In the next quotation, a teacher openly admits that they set tasks deliber- 
ately to limit the amount of marking, rather than for purely educational 
reasons. 


For my own sanity I have to reduce their workload to reduce my 
marking. 136 books a day! (34, in Year 6 — teacher interview) 


Here we see one logical effect of class size that is rather easily taken for 
granted. Having to look at this large number of texts day after day is a huge 
undertaking, and it is no wonder that teachers attempt to control the flow 
of work. This is clearly a reasonable survival strategy with a large class size, 
but it carries potentially negative implications for teaching and learning. 


Having 37 in the class, I think twice about the work I plan for the 
children, such as practical activities. I also have to consider the 
quantity of work the children are given as the marking becomes 
unreasonable — if it is to have any real value. (37 pupils in Year 6 — 
teacher interview) 


We pick up the issue of class size and marking in more detail in the next 
chapter, but here we note that regulation of the marking workload was 
an attempt, not only to cope, but also to protect the quality and value of 
the results of marking. Teachers properly saw marking as another vehicle 
for effective teaching, directed at the needs of each individual child, and 
revealing and providing support for misunderstandings and knowledge. 


Marking, for a start and planning is just ... I find it difficult; I mean 
I know people say you don’t have to mark stories, but I do, I mark 
them, and to mark 35 scripts is ... I find it very daunting, in fact it 
makes me exhausted at times, it takes me hours and hours to do 
and it’s consistent, it’s every day, every day. Now if I had to mark 40 
scripts ... I think it would be physically impossible, because I like to 
make proper, constructive comments on it and even spellings, I like 
them to get it right. If they’re going to copy some writing, I like it to 
be nice so that they can see it as it should be. (Year 6 large class — 
teacher interview) 
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If teachers with large classes become overwhelmed with marking, then 
its value is bound to be diminished, and consequently its potential as 
a strategy in helping individual pupils will be squandered. Curtailing 
marking, through the selection of tasks which generate little or none, 
runs the risk of reducing the value of the tasks, but, equally, marking 
which is superficial and without an element of feedback is also of limited 
value. 


Space, time and resources 


In this section we deal with three mediating factors that emerged from 
our analyses of themes in the relationship between class size and tasks 
and the curriculum. These three sub-themes seem to us at the heart of a 
more general understanding of how class size affects classroom processes 
and learning, and we return to them when we present the overall model 
in Chapter 10. 


Space 


One needs to be careful in assuming an inevitable link between class size 
and the teacher’s use of space. It was clear from the case studies that 
teachers could vary in their choices over how they make use of space 
available to them in the classroom. 


The arrangement of the tables in all 10 classes [5 small and 5 large] 
is not just a reflection of class size, as three classes in each group 
have blocks and two have rows. In both groups, the teachers who 
have chosen to seat pupils in rows cite the same reasons, which are 
based on having tried other groupings and found rows to ‘work 
best’ for their particular class. How far this is a reflection of their 
own preferences and how far they have approached the question 
with an open mind, is impossible to say. However, it is not the case 
that larger classes lead inevitably to more ‘formal/traditional’ 
grouping of tables. (Year 5 — case study report) 


But in general, it was clear that teachers in the case studies found that 
with larger classes space and shortage of resources became an issue, and 
this included considerations concerning safety and keeping control over 
a large number of pupils when engaged in using equipment and moving 
about. Rooms with a smaller number of pupils in them offered space 
which teachers could use flexibly, for example, to offer pupils alternatives 
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to sitting in one place all day doing desk-bound tasks. Teachers identified 
classroom space as a main factor in their choice of tasks and activities. It 
was a positive feature of a smaller class: 


Children are (in smaller groups) allowed to know and understand 
their peers better. There are more opportunities for practical 
teamwork activities in smaller groups and community projects ... 
more easily managed. (Year 5 small class teacher) 


Larger class sizes meant there was usually less space available and 
this often meant that the provision of areas being set aside for certain 
activities, common in many primary classrooms, could not be achieved. 


No extra space for ‘corners’ in the classroom. (Year 6 large class — 


TQ) 


The loss of a carpeted area where the whole class could combine for 
short sessions (common with younger primary pupils) was another 
consequence of a large class. But lack of space also affected other 
mainstream curriculum activities. One teacher reported that if she 
wanted to rearrange pupils and seating for particular curriculum 
activities, this took time away from teaching and learning and so she was 
reluctant to do it. 


Because of the large class — space is at a premium. This has 
impacted on the curriculum. It has affected Technology, Science, 
Art in particular. Practical subjects .... have to have military style 
precision — not really conducive to creative exploration. Our 
classrooms are only 45 m? with 36/37 pupils. Y6s are big, so is the 
furniture they need - there is no room to swing a mouse let alone a 
cat! (Year 6 — headteacher questionnaire) 


Teachers want to arrange the room to facilitate learning but can be 
constrained by the size of the class in relation to the size of the room. 
They then have to compromise: 


There is little chance of flexibility as far as seating goes. It is not 
possible to have a proper class library area with cosy seating and 
displays of books, etc. Also, it would take time and trouble to 
organise an area large enough for children to sit on the floor, closer 
to the teacher for whole class sessions — in literacy, etc. Therefore, 
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the setup is rather formal for most of the time and some children 
find it difficult to sit at their desks for any length of time. (Year 5 
large class —- TQ) 


All the Year 6 case study teachers agreed that they could make good use 
of more space if it were available. Various improvements to the classroom 
layout were identified, including breaking up larger blocks of tables and 
relocating computers and other items. With larger classes, furniture has 
to be put close together, some items may have to be relocated outside 
the room, the carpet area may have to be removed, as we have seen, or 
reduced. Two teachers with large classes remarked that the tables would 
have to be put into rows to facilitate movement. 


30 is manageable — just! My room is very small so I can’t arrange 
furniture and working areas best suited for maximum learning 
potential. (Year 5-TQ) 


In line with comments in Chapter 4, a combination of class size and lack 
of space can also affect pupils’ behaviour in class: 


Many arguments in class — too many children working too close 
together. Find practical tasks a trial - sharing equipment. More 
children, therefore more problems with relationships. Cannot 
always support SEN children appropriately, as a large number of 
children take up more time in helping with [relationship] problems. 
(34 pupils, Year 5 - TQ) 


This account of how class size and physical space interconnect is another 
illustration of how a focus on class size on its own in relation to pupil 
outcomes misses the way this works. Instead, we need to view the 
classroom as a distinct environment within which a large number of 
interacting factors operate — change one thing and others will be affected. 
As we see in more detail in Chapter 10, the complex system we call a 
classroom is dynamic and involves a range of influences, all operating 
concurrently. The examples below illustrate this well: 


Because of the high number of children in the class, every desk and 
chair is occupied and there is no room to provide children who have 
challenging behaviour or short concentration spans with individual 
tables. It would also be beneficial to have a separate art area with 
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tables in the classroom for small groups to work on at a time, but, 
again, this is not possible. I have had to have my desk removed from 
the classroom to fit all the tables for the children in. Resources have 
to be shared, sometimes between a group of 5 or 6, which is not 
satisfactory. Also, it is difficult to move around the room without 
asking children to move their chairs — this disrupts them working 
and causes problems. (Year 4 large class - TQ) 


The children are often affected by the lack of space in the room. ... 
Cannot separate the children who are disruptive, so that they do 
not affect the others. (28 pupils, Year 5 — TQ) 


Time 


Time is another factor that emerged from teachers’ experiences of the 
relationship between class size and tasks. One consequence of a smaller 
class was that teachers felt able to devote more time to planning and 
to teaching, and this was of benefit when seeking to match tasks to 
individuals. As we saw in Chapter 4, teachers of small classes said they 
had the time to get to know their pupils well enough to be able to identify 
the needs of individuals, and the smaller numbers allowed teachers the 
opportunity to plan tasks accordingly. 


Small numbers in a class: enables differentiation to be more 
effective — teachers will have from Level 3 to Level 5 to plan for as 
well as more severe SEN pupils, and gifted and talented. Enables 
teachers to maintain the breadth of curriculum we strive for in the 
foundation subjects — teachers have more time to plan and deliver 
the curriculum. (Year 6 — headteacher questionnaire) 


Certain types of work set to pupils need to be assessed in process as 
well as in product and large numbers of pupil in the classroom made 
this problematic. To observe and assess pupil activities as they happen 
requires time for the teacher to pay close attention to what is being 
done and how. Lack of time and the necessity to carry out some tasks in 
groups, especially in large classes, can hamper such assessments. 


... when children are working practically it’s difficult to assess a 


child’s ability and skill processes as group work is necessary due to 
constraints of resources. (Year 4 large class - TQ) 
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One of the factors, therefore, when considering class size and tasks and 
curriculum, is time. It is very time consuming to produce a variety of tasks 
for each curriculum subject, matched to the range of individual needs in 
a large class; much time can be spent after school hours, eating into the 
teachers’ own time, and adversely affecting teachers’ work/life balance. 
Added to the time for preparing such detailed and numerous tasks, is the 
heavy marking load which a large class generates (see above and also see 
Chapter 8). Compromises seem almost inevitable for teachers of large 
classes. We return in Chapter 10 to the role of time in understanding 
class size effects. 


Resources 


Apart from space, another type of physical factor mentioned by teachers 
of large classes was resources, including textbooks, equipment and 
materials. Some teachers reported that the school purchase of a 
particular number of textbooks for each class was out of line with the 
actual numbers in the classes. 


The class is not resourced for 35 children so even with sharing there 
are not enough books. This means I have to spend longer finding 
appropriate work in other schemes. (35 pupils, Year 5 - TQ) 


This issue also covered computers, science equipment and materials for 
creative tasks in art and design and technology. 


Lack of materials/equipment e.g. only 12 computers in suite. 
(34 pupils, Year 5 - TQ) 


Where the lack of resources was significant, it meant teachers either 
resorted to setting tasks which did not rely on every pupil having access 
to resources or chose to manage the potentially disruptive sharing of 
resources. Combined with the lack of space, this shortage of resources 
was a main reason why teachers reduced practical, investigative and 
creative tasks (see above). Compounding the problems of space and 
resources were the worries about safety and class control, as we have 
seen. A possible consequence of large class sizes, therefore, is that 
lessons can became more formal, with pupils more static and having less 
opportunity for independent learning. 


Children’s desks arranged more formally. Teaching is more from 
the front and to the whole class rather than small groups. Teaching 
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is done by subjects rather than an integrated approach. (Year 4 — 
headteacher questionnaire) 


Type and mix of pupils within the class 


Another theme when considering the relationship between class size and 
tasks and curriculum is the ability/attainment range and composition of 
the class. Teachers and headteachers pointed out that larger numbers of 
pupils widened the range of needs, and the greater likelihood of having 
pupils with SEND in the class could also further extend the range. We 
deal in detail with class composition and class size in Chapter 9, but here 
we show that a wide range of pupil attainment levels found in larger 
classes challenged teachers to plan tasks and support. 

The following examples encapsulate the tension faced by teachers 
of large classes who are trying to meet these diverse learning needs 
while also trying to cope with the drive to cover the curriculum and meet 
targets. These needs are hard to achieve simultaneously. 


As the class size increases: I think it’s much harder to address all the 
ability levels of the class and constructively teach to the curriculum, 
I mean the curriculum’s very heavy as it is and trying to be inclusive 
of everybody in the class, becomes impossible. (Year 6 small class — 
teacher interview) 


As we shall see in Chapter 9, the issue of differentiation emerges as one 
of the most pressing consequences of increasing both class size and, 
in result, the diversity of pupils in the class. The larger the number of 
pupils, the wider the range of learning and the harder it is to differenti- 
ate tasks. This constrains teachers’ choices and can push teachers into 
adopting approaches that make differentiation difficult and meeting the 
learning needs of all pupils less likely. 

We examine differentiation in more detail in Chapter 9 but here 
we note that an analysis of the process of differentiation brings together 
class size, the composition of the class and coverage of the curriculum 
and types of activities. Teachers and headteachers in the study revealed 
their awareness of this, as the quotations below illustrate. 


As our pupils progress through Key Stage 2 the range of ability 
widens, making the teaching of a subject more complex, if effective 
differentiated activities are to be provided. The situation is made 
more complex with the full range of curriculum demands. (Year 4 — 
headteacher questionnaire) 
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With huge differentiation, finding suitable activities for all pupils so 
they can have equal access to the curriculum is very difficult. How 
can you fully teach to pupils at really low levels and those reaching 
the highest levels? There is too much content in the curriculum to 
do any pupil justice. (Year 5 - TQ) 


It is clearly an expectation that all teachers will differentiate tasks, 
regardless of class size, but responses from headteachers and teachers 
show that small classes made it much easier to match tasks to needs. 
Teachers had the time to identify each pupil’s needs more accurately and 
the time to prepare differentiated tasks to match them. 


Differentiated tasks and teaching methods 


As we saw in Chapter 4, teachers of larger classes saw the use of whole 
class teaching as one unwanted solution to the problem of having so 
many pupils. It was seen by some teachers as leading to a less differ- 
entiated curriculum, ill-suited to the individual pupil’s needs. This was 
candidly admitted by some: 


Having 30+ children in a class is only a part of the problem 
affecting teaching. The wide range of abilities, attitudes, aptitudes 
or behaviour is an equal problem as is the curriculum overload and 
the pressure to raise [attainment] for SATs. A large class means 
more class teaching and less genuine differentiation. Teaching is 
decided on the ‘average’ and more able or less able children do not 
make the progress of which they are capable. (Year 6 —- headteacher 
questionnaire) 


Small classes allowed teachers to maintain small groups, and these were 
seen by some teachers as useful as a context for teaching. The tasks 
worked on could be more focused on the group’s attainment and needs. 


Small groups, giving more individual attention from the teacher, 
pupils more on-task. Pupils able to move around the classroom 
freely from activity to activity in a more relaxed environment. 
(Year 5 small class —- TQ) 


Differentiation is much easier to organise because it’s more 


convenient to divide children into smaller groups based on ability. 
(Year 4 small class —- TQ) 
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The case studies in large classes indicated how difficult it was for teachers 
to differentiate teaching and tasks. In one Year 6 large class the day was 
formal, with class-based, abstract exercises, very similar throughout. 
Few attempts were made to match the work to pupils, and this clearly did 
not suit the needs of some individual pupils. 

On the other hand, smaller numbers meant more time was available 
and therefore there was more possibility of more targeted planning of 
differentiated tasks to match an individual pupil’s learning needs more 
effectively. 


The small Y6 teaching group means that work is tailored much 
more to children’s individual needs. The teacher is able to give 
more one-to-one time with individuals. She still plans and prepares 
differentiated activities ... (Year 6 — headteacher questionnaire) 


Teachers interviewed during the Year 5 case study visits all agreed that 
the particular pupils included in a larger class were a very important 
factor. With reliable, trustworthy pupils it might be possible to continue 
with the same level of practical opportunities as a smaller class, but this 
might well be difficult with more difficult and badly behaved pupils. 


Conclusions 


Results in this chapter are summarised in the Key Themes box below. For 
completion, and in order to be consistent with the corresponding area of 
Figure 10.1 we also represent the background, contextual features of the 
curriculum and assessment arrangements, described at the beginning of 
this chapter. 


Key Themes 


Context: Curriculum/assessment arrangements 


Teaching: Tasks and curriculum activities 


e Curriculum 
e Tasks 
e Space, time and resources 


e Type and mix of pupils 
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The curriculum and tasks 


This chapter relied to a large extent on the reported experiences of 
teachers and other staff in schools. Teachers are privileged informants 
on the kinds of activities their pupils experience, not least because they 
usually prepare and manage them, but we need, as discussed elsewhere, 
to be cautious about strong claims about the effect of class size without 
supporting evidence from other forms of data collection. The results 
summarised here should therefore be treated as suggestive rather than 
definitive and, as with other areas covered in this book, there is a clear 
need for further research. 

The evidence presented in this chapter indicates that though the 
curriculum coverage does not change much as the class size increases, 
the impact of the curriculum is ‘diluted’, as one teacher put it, with more 
pupils to monitor and support. Classroom tasks on the other hand seem 
more likely to change in relation to class size, in terms of the types of 
activities the teacher sets up, and the kind of teacher support for them. 

The curriculum may therefore be largely ‘a given’ but the teacher 
remains responsible for selecting tasks and teaching approaches 
which meet the needs of all the pupils in their class. Compromise is an 
unavoidable aspect of teaching, but teachers’ experiences suggest it is 
particularly prevalent in a large class. 

We have seen that a larger class can make it more difficult to set 
activities which teachers feel are educationally valuable, including 
practical work and more investigative and sustained activities. Larger 
classes can mean more likelihood of a restricted range of teaching 
approaches, as the teachers juggled resources, space, class control and 
the learning needs of all their pupils. It is likely that activities like inves- 
tigative work will encourage deeper levels of knowledge and conceptu- 
alisation, and so it is concerning if these kinds of activities are found less 
often in larger classes. Once again, though, this suggestion needs further 
confirmation from other forms of data collection. 


Interconnectedness 


We said at the start of this chapter that results concerning class size and 
the curriculum and tasks brought out the reality of the interconnected- 
ness of classroom factors at work. As with so much else when considering 
class size effects, the relationship with class size and types of activities 
overlaps with other factors, in particular space and time, resources and 
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materials, and types of pupils in the class. We have seen how the factors 
are interrelated, and we cannot separate them easily from each other. 
Looking at associations between separate factors may work for analytical 
purposes but to fully capture how the classroom works we look to 
capture their full interconnectedness and interdependence. We develop 
this theme more explicitly in Chapter 10. 


Class size and tasks and curriculum: Pedagogical implications 


We have seen in this chapter that differentiation of pupil tasks, to match 
the learning needs of all the individuals in the class, is perhaps the 
greatest challenge facing the teacher of a large class. This is especially 
difficult when the class contains pupils with SEND, as we see in more 
detail in Chapter 9, because it extends still further the range of pupil 
needs and attainment levels within the class. Pedagogical issues and 
strategies therefore need to be considered when working through how 
best to adapt the setting up of tasks in classes of different sizes. 

One way of considering the pedagogical implications is in terms 
of the three interactive contexts for learning seen in other chapters in 
this book — that is, to the whole class, groups and individuals. We have 
already discussed the issues regarding whole class teaching. We just add 
here that where whole class teaching is done — and of course this form of 
teaching will be necessary for many purposes — it needs to be carefully 
considered and not become a way of teaching simply dictated by the 
sheer number of pupils in the class. 

As discussed in Chapter 4, one of the key problems in a large class 
is the difficulty of providing individualisation of teaching, to which we 
can add individualisation of tasks and activities (see Chapter 9 for more 
on different forms of differentiation). One solution we suggested at the 
end of Chapters 4 and 5 is relevant here as well, namely, to think through 
more carefully the positive possibilities of group-based teaching and task 
allocation. As we saw in Chapter 5, pupils are often allocated to groups 
but there is less evidence of carefully worked through pedagogical 
strategies for teaching to these groups. This strategy also provides 
a degree of differentiation, but not one forever frustrated because 
individual support is not possible for all in a large class, while whole class 
teaching is found to be unsatisfying because it is hard to provide any real 
form of differentiated teaching. 

We have seen that teachers can come to rely on worksheets as one 
form of task allocation with large classes. Worksheets can have a role to 
play in teaching, of course, and are one vehicle for differentiation, but 
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they need to be allocated sparingly and strategically. Otherwise, they can 
become uninteresting for pupils, and simply used to fill time while the 
teacher is occupied elsewhere. 

One of the main things we have seen in this chapter is the problem 
teachers can have when setting up certain kinds of tasks, particularly 
practical activities, in large classes. When allocating practical tasks, one 
strategy in the face of potential worries about danger and resourcing, is 
to ‘stagger’ practical tasks with groups so that all pupils get to do them at 
some point. The rest of the class can be doing independent tasks as the 
teacher works on practical tasks with groups. 

This last point leads to a more general strategy which can help 
with the management of large classes. Teachers, and indeed the school 
leadership team, should be doing all they can to encourage independent 
learning. Many would no doubt say they already do this but, in our 
experience, it can be rather implicit. A more formal approach is required 
so that when teachers are working with groups or individuals around 
certain tasks the rest of the class can be working independently — or 
collaboratively — on other tasks. This approach to pupil independence, 
as early and as much as possible, allows teachers more freedom to give 
attention to individuals and groups. We have found that this is facilitated 
by initiatives such as the SPRinG collaborative group work programme, 
as described in Chapters 5 and 6. 

We have seen above troubling accounts of how teachers decided 
not to put on some ostensibly valuable tasks because of worries about the 
heavy demands of marking. It needs to be recognised that the bigger issue 
here concerns class size and teacher workloads and marking policies in 
schools. It seems clear that alternative solutions need to be sought, as 
we discuss in more detail in the next chapter, though we repeat here a 
point raised in Chapter 4: one strategy is to conduct more ‘live’ marking 
in class, so it reduces the amount of out-of-class marking. 

There is also a particular and positive role for TAs here. Although 
we consider TAs in more detail in Chapter 9 with regard to pupils with 
SEND, we mention here a couple of ways TAs can be used to help with 
tasks in the classroom. Some teachers in large classes, as we have seen, 
avoid certain labour-intensive activities like practical and investiga- 
tive activities; one strategy is to deploy TAs to help manage such tasks. 
To avoid the negative consequences of routine ways of deploying TAs, 
discussed in Chapter 9 and in Blatchford et al. (2012), such deployment 
should be designed to complement and support the teacher and not, as 
is often the case, substitute for the teacher. TAs can help reduce dangers 
and disruptive behaviour during practical tasks and allow a more varied 
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diet of work. The TA can also take on other roles, for example, a ‘roving’ 
role to supplement the more targeted support given by the teacher 
to certain groups and their activities. Differentiation of tasks can be 
managed more easily with a TA. 

It is recognised that even with careful attention to the suggestions 
here, there are still likely to be inherent problems for teachers with 
large classes. One overriding issue is the curriculum which, as discussed 
above, is not easily adapted. The work for this chapter suggests to us 
that current discussions in the UK about the curriculum content need 
to be conducted not in a policy vacuum, but mindful of the realities of 
classroom life and the everyday difficulties teachers face, especially in 
covering the curriculum when faced with large classes and a range of 
attainment levels in their class. This book has shown how all facets of 
classroom life are interdependent, and the curriculum is no exception. 
We come back to policy issues arising from our work in Chapter 11. 
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Class size and classroom processes: 
Administrative aspects of teaching 


In the last chapter we extended our analysis of class size and classroom 
processes by adding tasks and the curriculum. We now add one final 
classroom process. As well as aspects of teaching, often realised or 
enacted through interactions with pupils, there are also a number of 
more administrative aspects of the role, including assessments of pupil 
work, marking work, record keeping and planning for lessons. In this 
chapter we present our findings on the relationship between these 
administrative aspects of teaching and class size. 

It seems to us that the administrative consequences of larger classes 
are all too easily taken for granted and have not received the attention 
they deserve. To preview what is clear from the results presented in 
this chapter: a large class can put enormous administrative burdens on 
teachers, and this can in turn adversely affect their morale and their 
teaching. 


Research on class size and administrative aspects of 
teaching 


As far as we know, the connection between class size and administrative 
aspects of teaching has not been studied in any detail before. Even Cahen 
et al. (1983), in their otherwise wide-ranging examination of class size 
and teaching, do not include administrative aspects in their summary of 
the three main processes affected by class size. 


Looking back over the extensive publications that we published 
from the KS1 (5-7 years) stage of the class size project (CSPAR) (for 
example, Blatchford et al. 2003a and b) shows that we also had little 
to say about the administrative consequences of class size, focusing 
much more on the interactive aspects of teaching. This may reflect an 
unintended omission on our part, or it may be that the administrative 
aspects of teaching are more prevalent as children move beyond the 
earlier years of schooling. It is also likely that the administrative burdens 
on teaching have increased over time — this is probably something with 
which teachers will agree. A UK YouGov survey reported in November 
2018 asked nearly 1000 teachers to highlight up to three areas which 
caused them stress (Neale 2018). The most common answer was the 
workload resulting from marking (60 per cent), followed by changing 
education policy (42 per cent) and the Ofsted inspection regime (40 per 
cent). If it is the case — as seems likely — that larger classes add to marking 
loads, then it follows from this survey at least that class size is involved in 
increasing teachers’ stress. 

Berliner and Glass, two senior US educationalists, provide a 
powerful rebuttal of, in their view, 50 myths and lies that threaten 
America’s Public Schools (Berliner and Glass 2014). They take on what 
they classify as Myth 17 — the view that class size does not matter and 
that reducing class sizes will not result in more learning. They make 
the point that the debate over class size in many ways ‘can be better 
understood from the perspective of teacher workload’ (Berliner and 
Glass 2014, 90) and, of direct relevance for this chapter, say that with 
a larger class there are added burdens and responsibilities, including 
assessments of children’s learning and tests and essays, the creation 
of lesson plans, monitoring student progress, and attending parent- 
teacher consultations. They make the strong point that: ‘The more 
students a teacher is responsible for, the greater the demand on the 
teacher’s time in school, and this inevitably impacts his or her life 
outside school’ (90). 

In this chapter we look at whether class size adds to the amount of 
marking and assessment. There is a huge literature on assessment in its 
many guises, and we do not have the space to deal with it here. In general 
terms there has been much debate about the value of assessment done 
outside the lesson and the immediate context of instruction, compared 
to assessments as part of the lesson, offering more immediate feedback 
to students. Broadly speaking there is agreement that the latter, more 
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formative form of assessment, is more likely to aid pupils’ understand- 
ing and learning. Black and Wiliam (2009) (also, Wiliam 2011) have 
written widely on assessment and have been concerned with the way 
some forms of assessment are an unprofitable use of teacher’s time. 
They point out that we tend to place too much emphasis on the grading 
function of evaluation and too little on its role in helping pupils to 
learn. We think the results in this chapter have important implications 
for assessment practices in schools, and we return to this at the end of 
the chapter. 

Drawing on the responses from teachers themselves, we therefore 
describe in detail the way class size affects administrative aspects 
in terms of marking/assessment, reports and planning. Our general 
expectation was that extra children in the class would add to administra- 
tive burdens for teachers, but it is fair to say that we did not appreciate 
just how heavy the burden had become, from the teacher’s perspective, 
nor how significant the administrative aspects of teaching seem to be in 
seeking to understand class size effects. 


Results on class size and administrative aspects of 
teaching 


There were three main types of analyses conducted for this chapter. The 
first came from the analysis of TQ responses to the question about class 
size and teaching, as discussed in Chapter 4. As we said there, we moved 
to this chapter those answers that were categorised as being about 
the administrative side of teaching — marking, assessment and record 
keeping. 

The second form of analyses collated headteachers’ and teachers’ 
questionnaire responses to two questions about their perceptions of 
any links between class size and assessment, and class size and record 
keeping. 

Third, additional data came from the questionnaire surveys in 
which a question was included which asked for ‘any further comments’. 
There were numerous responses, and those making reference to 
assessment and record keeping were analysed for this chapter. 

In addition, the case study teacher interviews included questions 
about stress and enthusiasm, and some responses to these cited issues 
connected to assessment, marking and record keeping. 
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Each of these forms of data collection were analysed in terms of 
main themes and examination of the main commonalities across all 
forms of data collection highlighted three main themes: 


1. Marking/assessments 
2. Paperwork/reports 
3.  Planning/preparing, for example, lessons/target setting 


Unless stated otherwise, the quotations below are from teachers with 
classes of 30 pupils or more in Years 4 to 6. 


Marking /assessments 


We first look at responses from teachers to the open question in the KS2 
TQ question on class size and teaching (see Chapter 4). As outlined 
above, this chapter addresses the analysis of those responses relating to 
administrative aspects of teaching. 

The most frequent of the subcategories of administrative burdens 
concerns marking and assessment. Quoting verbatim from the responses 
one can sense the cry of anguish from teachers who feel that a large 
class of over 30 pupils means their marking load is too heavy and in 
consequence they are forced to make compromises. 


Too many children ... Too heavy a marking load, that is, 32 x 
maths, 32 x literacy, 32 x other subject/s per night. (Year 4) 


... it is difficult to ensure depth of learning for all the children — 
many are having to finish at home or during breaks. The marking 
and feedback generated by this creates a massive workload for 
evenings and weekends, especially the marking of so many science 
books and writing books. (Year 5) 


Having 32 books per subject to mark is quite daunting and 
exhausting! (Year 5) 


The large number of pupils has made marking arduous, and 
individual feedback very time consuming. (Year 6) 


Worryingly, the problems of marking with a large class can in turn affect 
the quality of both the feedback given to individual students and, as 
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we saw in the previous chapter, the nature and quality of the work the 
teacher sets the pupils. 


I began the year with 34 children in the class. ... — to mark, let 
alone assess 3 pieces of work from each child each day is difficult 
(although obviously I use self-marking and priority marking) — 
and writing lengthy (4 page) reports on each child is a nightmare. 
(Year 5) 


It takes a long time to mark homework (3 hours’ worth per week) 
and extended writing. It means I do a lot of whole class marking/ 
discussing answers and then check their work quickly later. I try to 
mark one piece of writing in depth every couple of weeks but can 
run out of time. (Year 5) 


This increase in marking with a large class can mean there are negative 
consequences for other aspects of teaching. 


The marking load has meant less time for preparation of 
differentiated work. (Year 5) 


We now report on other sources of data, namely, headteachers’ and 
teachers’ questionnaire (TQ) responses on the two questions about their 
perceptions of any link between class size and assessment; references 
to assessment from further questions which asked for ‘any further 
comments’; and responses in case study teacher interview questions 
about stress and enthusiasm. 

Responses in the TQ showed that there were two different contexts 
for pupil assessments: in class during lessons and out of class, often done 
at home in the evenings and weekends. 

Looking first at within-class assessments, large classes created 
problems for teachers when they attempted to carry them out in 
lessons. They faced a dilemma — whether to shorten each assessment 
and maintain the frequency, or to keep the time for each assessment 
unchanged and reduce the number or amount carried out per pupil. 


Obviously, a smaller class would be better in terms of workload and 


the time spent with individual children. Larger classes are much 
more demanding on time ... (Year 4) 
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The teachers’ responses revealed their feelings of dissatisfaction, as they 
felt pushed into the use of less than ideal strategies for assessing pupils’ 
work. 


Assessments take time — there is only a limited amount available — 
therefore the time spent on each pupil is reduced. I would prefer to 
spend longer on each child. (Year 4) 


In the previous chapter on tasks and curriculum we saw that class size 
could adversely affect the provision of practical activities. There was also 
the accompanying difficulty of assessing children in practical activities: 


Summative assessment has been unaffected. However, to assess 
skills and practical work has been difficult with so many children. 
Most practical activity lessons occur in the afternoon when I’m 
alone with 35 children, so to observe carefully takes time and 
means I can’t cover as much assessment as usual. (Year 4) 


Practical activities in science and IT need to be observed by teachers, 
as they proceed, in order to assess pupils’ skills and understanding. 
Likewise, ongoing processes in maths, geography and music are also 
important for pupils to carry out and for teachers to assess, since they 
reveal learning needs. 


I strongly believe that smaller KS2 classes would have a positive 
effect on teaching and learning at KS2. The obvious reasons are 
improved practice with regard to daily assessment and therefore 
better target setting for individuals. (Year 5) 


This type of formative assessment was clearly viewed by teachers as 
vital to their attempts to meet the learning needs of every individual. It 
also shows how the processes discussed in this and the last chapter are 
interconnected. In the teachers’ minds, a direct link exists between the 
quantity and quality of their in-class assessments and their preparation 
of well-matched tasks for use in subsequent lessons and the setting of 
targets for individuals. From their point of view, weakening the formative 
assessments in any of the ways reported above, threatened the quality of 
their lesson preparation. 


In Key Stage 2 a class teacher endeavours to acquaint herself/ 
himself with the pupils as individuals, getting to know the ‘whole’ 
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child and making appropriate assessments on their progress at 
the end of the year. This is difficult enough with classes of 28 or 
30 children but with over 30 children in a class it is inevitable that 
teachers’ time is spread too thinly. It’s more difficult to get to know 
your pupils. (Teacher with 32 pupils in class) 


Obviously, smaller classes give — increased adult:pupil contact; 
more precision targeted teaching; lighter workload, e.g. Assessment 
... (Primary headteacher) 


There was for some a trade-off between assessments and teaching: 


Obviously if you have a large class you either do less assessments per 
child or do less teaching while doing a set number of assessments. 
(Year 4 teacher) 


In line with what we saw in Chapter 4, teachers reported feeling that 
they knew and understood their pupils less well in a large class and this 
had the effect of adversely affecting the matching of tasks they prepared 
for them, because of what they felt was an inadequate assessment of 
attainments and needs. A smaller class, on the other hand, allowed them 
more time per pupil and a more strategic approach to assessment, as we 
see in the two following comments from teachers with class sizes of 25 
or less. 


To me it seems obvious that the smaller the class the more time 
each child will receive in individual support from the class teacher. 
It also helps the teacher assess children more easily and plan their 
future learning. 


A smaller class size undoubtedly releases more time for detailed 
assessment to inform future planning — individual responses from 
children can be gleaned and misconceptions rectified in greater 
depth. 


Turning now to out-of-class assessments, headteachers and teachers 
were conscious of the impact large classes had on teachers’ workload 


after lessons had finished: 


Comparing having a class of 30 last year and 35 this year has made 
a great difference in all aspects. I am too tired due to extra marking 
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and preparation. 5 extra children completing at least 4 pieces of 
work a day means 20 or more pieces to mark at the end of a very 
tiring day. (Year 4 teacher) 


Just as the in-class assessment was seen as building up a picture of 
a pupil’s learning successes and needs, so the same view was taken of 
marking out of class. Marking helps the teacher see what has been 
achieved and, just as importantly, what has not been understood, 
learned, remembered and applied. 


Overall presentation is greatly improved in smaller classes because 
time to make comment and pursue better standards in this area. 
Marking is also not such a daunting task and it can be done in much 
greater detail. (Year 4 teacher) 


A large class almost inevitably generates more marking. For the marking 
to be valuable to pupils and teachers alike, it has to be done with care and 
with formative intentions in mind. Such marking is very time consuming 
and teachers and headteachers reported how stressful and tiring it was 
to deal with the work of large classes. 


Having started this year with a class of 35 and reducing after 
Christmas to 30, I have noticed a considerable change not only with 
resources, but the extra marking made quite a difference to my 
time. (Year 4 teacher) 


Some headteachers felt that tiredness and a lack of ‘work/life balance’ 
were damaging the work of their teachers and large classes were seen 
as a main reason for the problem. This is because large quantities of 
marking at night and at weekends could undermine teachers’ morale 
and threaten their effectiveness in the classroom. 


Marking is a nightmare for large classes. Paperwork implications 
e.g. assessment files, SEN files, etc. make me want to find an 
alternative job to that of teaching large classes. (Year 4 teacher) 


The amount of marking I have had to do this year has been 


overwhelming (plus) having to then plan the next day’s activities 
on top of this. (Teacher of 35) 
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Young children need above all to be listened to. I regret very much 
that some details it would be useful to know have taken ages to find 
out about. I am far tireder this year than last year because evening 
marking has meant I rarely get to bed before midnight and I hardly 
ever see my friends. (Teacher of 34) 


Last year with 33 Year 5/6 I was exhausted most nights. This year 
with 22 I am only exhausted Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
nights! (Teacher of 22) 


If the marking is done superficially, it adversely affects the link between 
the assessment of each pupil’s needs and the preparation of well-matched 
tasks, differentiated to meet those learning needs. 


Marking of work in a large class especially for demanding subjects 
like English can lead to less quality marking. (Year 6 — headteacher 
questionnaire) 


The volume of marking and record keeping increases with both 
size of class and the ability of the children. The work presented by 
KS2 children requires close, regular scrutiny for it to be purposeful 
for the development of children. Staff need to be able to manage 
their workload to suit the ability of the children, therefore I feel the 
KS2 teachers require either smaller classes or greater periods of 
non-contact to enable effective marking. (Teacher of 29) 


Paperwork/reports 


Many times we heard from teachers that although they are committed to 
—and love - teaching, the increases over time in administrative burdens, 
like writing reports on individual pupils, have become more onerous, 
and were affecting their commitment to teaching. It’s a simple matter of 
logic, though also realised experientially in the accounts from teachers, 
that as class size goes up so does the number of these reports and the 
amount of other written documentation on pupils. As with marking, 
the extra burdens can have negative consequences on other aspects of 
teaching, as well as teachers’ own well-being. 

Here are responses from teachers with large classes to the question 
in the TQ about class size and teaching: 
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The classroom is crowded ... Additional time taken to write reports 
adds to tiredness. (Year 4) 


All of our classes are 30/29 and they have been this size for many 
years. I have taught classes of 24 at A ... many years ago and this 
made a difference. ... fewer reports/records to keep and quality of 
time with children is better. (Year 4) 


Writing individual programmes onerous — at least 2 hours extra 
work. (Year 5) 


... report writing take(s) an enormous amount of time to complete. 
(Year 5) 


Turning now to the other sources of data (that is, headteachers’ and 
teachers’ responses in the questionnaires asking for their views on 
class size and record keeping, the question which asked for ‘any further 
comments’ and the case study teacher interviews) we found that teachers 
are obliged to complete record keeping which could often be lengthy and 
time consuming, and that this increased with the size of the class. 


More children: more work, increased amount of time needed 
to assess and report, more marking and filling in forms and 
marksheets. More reporting (3 x yearly — 2 x for parents evenings 
because of setting for maths, English and science. (Teacher of 31) 


Some teachers had clearly developed little belief in the worth of this 
laborious work, implying that it was bureaucratic and contributed little 
or nothing to the education of the pupils in their classes. One can sense 
the disillusionment in the two following quotations. 


I am leaving teaching after 31 years to go on supply because the 
pressure of paperwork, endless planning and record keeping, etc., 
etc. (Year 4 teacher of 30) 


I should be planning the forthcoming weeks lessons, which I feel I 
will teach better if fewer children turn up and half the curriculum 
is removed with no SATs in 3 weeks (over 2 age groups for me) 
followed by Reports which no-one really reads or understands. 
(Year 5 teacher of 34) 
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Smaller classes = Less pointless paperwork. (Year 6 teacher) 


The most frequent response from Year 4 teachers referred to the record 
keeping for large classes being ‘more time consuming’ and more than 
two-thirds reported that having large classes had affected their record 
keeping. 


Obviously the larger the class the more time is spent on marking, 
assessments, record keeping and writing reports. (Year 4 teacher) 


Some teachers admitted that they resorted to briefer records, which they 
knew would not be so useful later: 


It takes much longer! As marking so many pieces of work takes 
so long it means filling in records has to be done in a briefer way. 
Much work in record keeping has been done at home at weekends 
and late into the night — after other marking has been completed 
and preparation for the next day done. (Year 4 teacher) 


It takes a long time to record, so I only record essential details 
which can be unclear when I look back. (Year 4 teacher) 


One tends to rush over records as there are so many, that is 36 
reports. (Year 4 teacher of 36) 


In addition, some teachers remarked that because there were so many 
demands on them in a large class, they did not use their records as much 
as they should for their planning: 


Record systems become almost impossible to manage and 
therefore do not have a valuable influence on planning for future 
development. (Year 4 teacher of large class) 


Very time consuming with a large number of children (35 in maths) 
— no time to use them usefully as an assessment tool. (Year 4 
teacher) 


Record keeping is much more easily applied to a smaller class 


and therefore becomes much more valuable to inform teaching 
decisions which ensure the progression of the child. Less paperwork 
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means more quality teaching time can be devoted to the individual 
needs of the children. (Year 4 teacher) 


In UK primary schools there is very little non-teaching time in the school 
day and hence most record keeping was done out of class, after lessons 
and at home in the evenings and weekends. 


Pupil progress reports for example took me an average of 2 hours 
per pupil — it’s hard enough to find an extra 60 hours for the normal 
30 children, but how does one find more than that? — Answers on a 
postcard please to....! (Teacher of 31) 


Time - it is difficult to spend enough time really getting to know 
exactly what the children do know in order to update records. 
(Year 4 teacher) 


The fact that large classes demanded so much more time added to some 
teachers’ negative feelings, not helped by the sense that this was not time 
well spent, so far as their pupils’ learning was concerned. 


Large classes mean lots more paperwork, marking, e.g. reports, 
assessments. You are not able to give as much time to teaching the 
children due to continuous workload. (Teacher of 27) 


Large class sizes and poor funding are making the teaching role 
almost impossible. I have 100 books to mark each night (not one 
or two lines but pages!) and in addition I have my planning and 
record keeping. I want more time to ‘teach’ — that’s what I trained 
as a teacher for. I’m sorry that it is rushed — time is limited! (Year 6 
teacher of 32) 


Planning/preparing - for example, lessons/target setting 


An allied administrative task affected by class size is the everyday 
planning and preparation for teaching. Again, this is rather too easily 
overlooked by those who feel that class size is unimportant; it is yet 
another illustration of how there is more to teaching than simply 
delivering a presentation or interacting with pupils. 

Here are some responses from the TQ question on class size and 
teaching, all from teachers with classes larger than 30: 
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Mixed year group, 9 special needs, very little help, huge amounts 
of marking, planning, preparation for different ability groups. No 
release time for any of this. (Year 4) 


Time spent marking instead of preparation for future lessons. 
(Year 5) 


Less time spent on planning ... more of this work taken home as a 
lot more time spent on marking. (Year 5) 


Great stress! ... Cannot keep up with target setting and assessment 
records/tasks. (Year 5) 


As there are 36 children I do find it hard to spend quality time with 
individuals. ... There is less time to set individual targets, to discuss 
these and their work with them. (Year 5) 


Contrast the above with this response from a Year 5 teacher with a small 
class: 


Having only 19 children enables me to teach and plan! 


The other sources of data indicated that with smaller classes, teachers 
could spend less time marking and had more time and energy to devote 
to careful planning of subsequent lessons. 


I have worked in a school with classes of less than 20 before (for 
2 years). I felt that children greatly benefited from the extra 
attention they could receive. Furthermore, the reduced record 
keeping/assessment/marking meant I actually had adequate time 
to prepare and deliver consistently decent lessons. Also significant, 
were the reduced ‘out of class’ demands, which I feel greatly helped 
my own teaching practice and hence children’s learning. (Teacher 
of 29) 


Too much to do and too little professional time to do it in puts a 
strain upon the staff. As a result, in order to survive some lessons 
must suffer through rushed preparation. We rely heavily upon the 
‘goodwill’ of the workforce who spend many hours making sure 
that the quality of lessons planning is high. (Year 6 headteacher 
survey) 
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Conclusions 


Key Themes 
Teaching: Administrative 


e  Marking/assessment 
e Reports 


e Planning 


In this chapter we have looked at the relationship between class size 
and what we have called the administrative side of teaching. The Key 
Themes box above summarises the three main subcategories. We argue 
that the administrative aspects of teaching can be taken for granted but 
can be a particular burden for teachers in the UK, with its heavy emphasis 
on regular assessments and individual reports. It seems very clear from 
the majority of teachers we have heard from or spoken with that as the 
numbers of pupils in a class increase, the more demanding becomes 
marking, assessments and report writing. The accounts from teachers 
show how much these extra demands can have a negative impact on 
their teaching, well-being and satisfaction with their job. 

The connection is a logical one of quantity: the size of the class 
determines how much school work teachers have to read, assess and 
give feedback on. With 30 or more pupils and, say, three subjects to be 
assessed, this can amount to over 90 books to address, perhaps in one 
session — a very time-consuming task! As we discuss below, it might be 
possible to conceive of alternative ways of handling feedback on student 
work, for example, in groups or by pupils themselves, but as things stand 
it is difficult to see how the numbers of pupils in a class can increase 
without also meaning more marking, assessments, reports etc. — a point 
seemingly overlooked by those who argue that class size is not important. 

The results presented in this chapter are largely dependent on 
the views of teachers in schools. While their evidence is important 
in developing insights into administrative responsibilities, and the 
effect they have on teachers, the teachers’ views on the links to class 
size, though instructive, cannot be taken as conclusive without more 
research. The findings are, though, consistent with the strong argument 
of Berliner and Glass (2014), which we discussed earlier in this chapter, 
that the debate over class size in many ways is best understood from the 
perspective of teacher workload. Very much in line with the results in 
this chapter, they argue that with a larger class there are added burdens 
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on real-time assessments of children’s learning, student assessments 
in terms of tests and essays, creating lesson plans, monitoring student 
progress and attending parent-teacher consultations. 

The results in this chapter can be seen alongside the results from 
the UK YouGov poll reported earlier in this chapter. This shows that 
marking is the main factor causing teachers stress, and if we are right 
that larger classes add to the marking load then we can directly implicate 
class size in increasing teachers’ stress. 

One thing to emerge from this chapter is therefore a strong 
suggestion that the effects of class size can be seen to operate in areas 
of classroom life away from the pupil academic test scores which are the 
usual measure of how class size effects are assessed. It seems that class 
size can indirectly affect pupils through effects on teachers, in particular 
in terms of teachers’ morale and stress, but also more directly affect 
pupils, for example, through the types of tasks set to pupils. This adds 
to our explanation for the second of our class size conundrums (CSC2). 

We have no exact test of this claim, but it seems to us likely that the 
excessive administrative demands resulting from a large class may be one 
contributory factor in the relatively low retention rate of teachers and 
high levels of teacher dissatisfaction in the UK. Again this is in agreement 
with Berliner and Glass who argue that with larger class sizes: ‘Teachers 
are less likely to remain in the profession, leading to higher rates of 
turnover by experienced teachers and, in the end, fewer highly trained, 
qualified, and experienced teachers in schools educating our nation’s 
children.’ (2014, 90-91). If correct, then here is another important 
outcome of class size, not captured in pupil test scores. 


Interconnectedness 


By now the reader will be very aware of the point we make at the end 
of each chapter concerning the interconnectedness of class size and 
classroom processes. In this chapter we have seen that when we look 
in detail at how class size affects one factor — here the administrative 
aspects of teaching — we also see an overlap with other processes at the 
same time. Perhaps the two most obvious overlapping factors in the case 
of administrative aspects of teaching are differentiation and individu- 
alisation. Both rely heavily on teachers providing the kind of individual 
support, planning and instruction they feel is essential, but which is 
so hard to provide effectively with large numbers of pupils. Marking, 
assessments, record keeping and planning are essential to high-quality 
differentiation and individualisation, but it seems clear this is more 
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difficult with more pupils. We see again how understanding how class 
size effects work requires an understanding of the interconnected nature 
of classroom processes. 


Class size and administrative aspects of teaching: Pedagogical 
implications 


In this chapter we have seen repeatedly that a large class can add to 
the amount of marking, assessment and record keeping. We believe the 
situation is troubling and it is important to think about what steps can 
be taken to help. If it is the case that class sizes and the curriculum are 
‘givens’ and difficult to change, then it seems to us we need to go back to 
basics and ask fundamental questions about the purpose and need for 
marking, assessments and record keeping. 

As we said earlier in the chapter, there has been a general debate 
about the value of assessment done outside the lesson and the context 
of instruction, compared to assessments as part of the lesson, offering 
more immediate feedback to students, and in general there is agreement 
that the latter, more formative form of assessment, is more likely to 
aid pupils’ learning. Araceli Ruiz-Primo (2011) argued that effective 
feedback should help students to attend to the quality of what they 
have produced, and enable them to monitor themselves during their 
work. Wiliam (2011) makes the point that we tend to place too much 
emphasis on the grading function of evaluation and too little on its role 
in helping pupils to learn. Wiliam cites Crooks (1988) to make the point 
that an over-emphasis on the grading function can actually be counter- 
productive, because it can lead to a reduction in pupil motivation and 
self-efficacy, especially for weaker students, as well as a reduced use and 
effectiveness of feedback to improved learning. 

The research literature therefore leans towards the view that 
marking pupil ‘products’, after the event, has limited formative value 
for the pupils. It may help teachers to identify the learning needs of 
individuals and for them to use this to help in planning subsequent 
lessons, tasks and approaches, but potentially more valuable formative 
assessment opportunities arise in the moment by moment informal inter- 
actions between teachers and their pupils. The benefit of a more informal 
interactive and formative assessment approach is the chance it affords 
for immediate, focused, detailed feedback which pupils see in context 
and which relates more directly to what they had written, said or done. 
Feedback which is delivered a day or more later is that much harder to 
use effectively to monitor pupils’ learning and to develop it. 
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Concerns about the excessive workloads resulting from large classes 
may therefore force us to rethink the type of assessments and record 
keeping common in schools, which teachers with large classes struggle 
with. Paul Black (2007) has shown how whole school change is needed. 
As suggested in Webster et al. (2016), with regard to the use of TAs in 
schools, one starting point would be to conduct a school level ‘audit’ of 
the existing record keeping, assessments and marking that takes place, 
and for this to then be examined critically by a group of teachers within 
the school, who then report to the school leadership for possible change 
in practice and policy. Sometimes it helps to take a fresh and overarching 
look at everyday practice. So schools can ask: Why are we marking this 
pupil product? What use will be made of the grades we award? Does it 
have any value for the pupils, or is it just an administrative task? What 
can we do to bring the processes of pupil learning, the assessment of 
their work and the formative feedback to those pupils, closer together 
in time and space? Taking stacks of books home does not seem to be the 
correct answer to those questions. 

We have witnessed this fundamental rethink in action in one 
primary school where a rethink of National Curriculum levels of 
attainment acted as the spur to go back and ask the kind of questions set 
out above. Three specific questions formed the starting point of work in 
this school: 


e What is the purpose of the marking? 
e What impact does it have on pupils’ learning? 
e What impact does it have on teachers’ workload? 


The conclusion was that verbal feedback, to individuals and groups in the 
process of carrying out a task, was more valuable to the pupils, helping 
them to reflect on their work and make changes where necessary. At 
the same time, this reduced the teachers’ workload. In addition, record 
keeping was reduced to termly teacher assessments against two criteria, 
using the school database to store the information. Pupils books have no 
grades or marks. 

Echoing the comment by Paul Black above, the staff at this school 
needed to be trained to abandon the summative assessment model and 
move to this radically different approach. The whole school was involved 
in the change, and naturally some teachers found the change easier than 
others. It is the school policy that teachers do not take books home to 
mark. Significantly, discussions with pupils conducted by the school 
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have shown that the ‘new’ approach is preferred by them and seen as 
more useful and helpful. 

Given this example, we suggest a rebalancing from summative to 
in-class formative forms of assessment may be one way of approaching 
the problems of large class sizes, while at the same time introducing 
more effective pedagogical practices. Another school we are in touch 
with has written a comprehensive school policy on marking. Readers 
may also be interested in a recent helpful report on reducing teacher 
workload by Richardson et al. (2018) which summarises initiatives in 
schools designed to reduce teacher workloads, including marking and 
assessments. Drawing on the findings and evidence from the Independent 
Teacher Workload Review Group Report Eliminating unnecessary 
workload around marking (2016), the University of Oxford/Education 
Endowment Foundation report A marked Improvement (Elliott et al. 
2016) and Hattie’s work on feedback from Visible Learning into Action 
(Hattie et al. 2016), the report covers a trial of six different approaches to 
reduce marking workload within 16 schools over an average of one term. 
The approaches used were: Marking in the Moment; Visible Learning 
into Action; Minimal Marking; Self-Assessment; Symbols; and Marking 
Conferences. 

Such initiatives are welcome, although the overarching problem is 
unlikely to be adequately handled by the actions of individual teachers or 
schools. It seems to be an area where a more general initiative is required. 
Unfortunately, with the decline of support from the traditional middle 
level tier of local authorities in England, which provided a valuable 
source of expert guidance, it often falls to individual schools to work out 
a strategy, or the responsibility passes to other more recently created, 
but more fragmented, middle tier structures like multi-academy trusts. 
One wonders whether a more government-led initiative is required. At 
the time of writing, recognition of the effects of excessive workloads 
on teacher retention prompted one Education minister to suggest a 
reduction in the number of emails to teachers. Though no doubt well 
meant, we can see from the teachers’ experiences as expressed in this 
chapter that this is going to do little more than scratch the surface of 
what is required. 

It seems likely that attention to how assessments, marking and 
record keeping are dealt with in other countries would be valuable, 
though it needs to be remembered that the OECD figures reported in 
Chapter 1 indicate that most OECD countries have smaller primary class 
sizes than in the UK. 
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But any change to assessment practices is at best only a partial 
solution to the problems teachers have as a result of large class sizes. It 
seems clear that a class size of over 30 will inevitably lead to excessive 
administrative demands, which we have argued are not factored into the 
common view that class size is not important. 
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Class size and differences between 
pupils, particularly those with SEND 


We have already said that an interesting thing about the classroom is that 
it contains many children to one or perhaps two adults. But an additional 
factor is that there are often large differences between these children in 
terms of their personalities, their motivation, their behaviour and their 
levels of attainment and readiness for learning. The factors that have 
caused this variation are outside the scope of this book but will include 
the children’s previous schooling, their socio-economic background 
and the attitudes and support given by their parents. The basic point of 
this chapter is that this variation is an important factor when seeking to 
understand the effects of class size. 

It was not our original intention to have a separate chapter on 
types of pupils, but it became increasingly apparent when examining the 
various forms of data available to us from the CSPAR KS2 study - the 
TQ transcripts, the case studies and the systematic observation data — as 
well as in subsequent studies, including the MAST and SENSE projects 
— that a main theme was emerging relating to how the effects of class 
size were connected to the types and characteristics of the pupils in the 
class, and in particular those with SEND (special educational needs and 
disabilities). As we shall see, differences between pupils, along with 
class size, are key facets of the classroom context with consequences for 
classroom teaching but, in addition, class size effects differ for different 
kinds of pupils. This chapter sits apart from Chapters 4 to 8, in that it 
is not directly about a type of classroom process, but more about the 
connections between class size and the types of pupils, which will in turn 
affect classroom processes like teaching and classroom management. It 
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is therefore supplementary to the other chapters but in our view remains 
vital in order to fully appreciate how class size works. 

In this chapter we bring together the separate strands of data which 
bear on class size and different kinds of pupils. We organise the chapter in 
terms of two main headings: first, differences between pupils in general 
and then, second, a focus specifically on pupils with SEND. 


Class size, types of pupils and challenges for teaching 


First, we look at how the type of pupils in the class have implications 
for teaching, and how this is affected by class size. We concentrate in 
particular on differences in academic levels because, as we shall see, 
this is a main factor for teachers, and affects classroom management. 
To repeat a point made earlier: if all children were at a similar level of 
attainment then the effect of class size might not be so obvious because 
teachers would find it much easier to use the same teaching methods, 
materials and curriculum activities for all children in the class. But 
we shall see ample evidence that a large class can present particular 
challenges for differentiating work for pupils working at different levels, 
and we argue that this is a major factor when seeking to understand the 
effect of class size. 

The combined effect of diversity in class composition, the presence 
of pupils with SEND and a large class size brings into sharp focus a 
concept that has emerged before, but which is of particular relevance 
in this chapter: differentiation. Differentiation will always be needed in 
teaching, to a greater or lesser extent, but the large variation between 
pupils, more likely with a relatively large class size, means that this 
becomes a key issue for teachers. There is a more pressing need to adopt 
strategies for differentiating between pupils, in terms of teaching and the 
curriculum. 


Class size and pupils with SEND 


There has always been variation between pupils to one degree or 
another, but what is different more recently, in England and Wales at 
least, is the way that policies of inclusion have meant that there are 
more pupils with SEND in mainstream schools. Since the 1980s in the 
UK, the number of children and young people with SEND educated in 
mainstream UK schools has greatly increased. The 1981 Education 
Act gave legal weight to the recommendations of the Warnock inquiry 
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into SEND (Warnock 1978), and also introduced a system of statutory 
assessment for pupils in England with the highest levels of need. Until 
recently, the level of SEND was indicated by three categories which can 
be considered as a scale from less to more severe: 1. ‘School Action’ — 
requiring provision different from, and additional to, other pupils; 2. 
‘School Action Plus’ — also receiving help from sources external to the 
school; 3. ‘Statemented’ — with more severe or complex needs that require 
exceptional provision. With the recent Code of Practice, introduced in 
2014, Statements were replaced with Education and Health Care Plans 
(EHCPs). In 2016, 236,805 pupils had a Statement or EHCP, equal to 
2.8 per cent of the total pupil population. 

The outlook for such pupils is troubling. It has been estimated 
that pupils with SEND are nine times more likely to receive a school 
exclusion, seven times less likely to find paid employment, twice as 
likely to live in poverty, and four times more likely to have mental health 
problems (O’Brien 2016). Government data shows that pupils with a 
Statement for SEND in primary and secondary schools are twice as likely 
to be eligible for free school meals as pupils without SEND (DCSF 2009). 
The Cambridge Primary Review concluded that ‘there is an urgency 
about providing educational and social support for particular children 
in difficulty ...’ (Alexander 2010). School failure, for example, in terms 
of leaving compulsory education without qualifications, or having 
inadequate literacy and numeracy skills, is known to have long-term 
damaging effects on society, as well as for the individuals concerned 
(Feinstein et al. 2008). 

There is nothing new about a concern with the education of pupils 
with learning and behavioural difficulties. There has, for example, been 
a good deal of interest in appropriate pedagogies for pupils with SEND 
(Gersten and Edwards Santoro 2007) and on school policies of inclusion 
and school leadership (Ainscow 2007). But we argue that the successful 
education of pupils with SEND is affected by the everyday classroom 
contexts within which they spend their school days, and that this is often 
neglected. 

There is a common aspiration to ensure that all pupils receive a 
high-quality education with opportunities to learn; in many countries 
there are policies of inclusion in which pupils with SEND are, as far as 
possible, educated in mainstream schools. This is an admirable aim, but 
it can result in difficult decisions regarding classroom organisation and 
classroom management, and a central theme of this chapter is that these 
become more problematic with larger class sizes. 

Turning from classroom management to the pupils themselves, it 
seems likely that pupils with SEND will be particularly affected by the 
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size of the class. One of the justifications of small classes is the hope that 
it will help those with most ground to make up academically to receive 
more individual attention and be better able to concentrate. Conversely, 
a problem with large classes might be the adverse effect on the levels 
of classroom engagement of pupils. This might be particularly apparent 
in the case of pupils with SEND, who may already have difficulties with 
attention and retention and may benefit from more individual attention. 
In this chapter, we look at class size and pupils with SEND in three 
ways: (1) Descriptive studies of everyday classroom experiences of 
pupils with SEND; (2) Does class size differentially affect the behaviour 
and interactions of pupils with SEND?; and (3) Class size and SEND: 
challenges for teaching — differentiation and teaching assistants. 


Descriptive studies of everyday classroom experiences of pupils 
with SEND 


In order to understand class size effects it seems to us important to obtain 
moment by moment information on pupils’ experiences of classroom 
contexts and classroom interactions. Unfortunately, there is surpris- 
ingly little systematic research available on fundamental aspects of 
the classroom support in place for pupils with SEND. One of the most 
authoritative sources available, The SAGE Handbook of Special Education, 
contained comprehensive coverage of 40 papers from experts in special 
education from the UK and USA (Florian 2007), but does not have any 
systematic descriptive information on their classroom experiences. 

We present results from two of our observation studies, which 
we believe together provide valuable information on the day to day 
classroom contexts, classroom interactions and class sizes experienced 
by pupils with SEND. A feature of both studies is a comparison of pupils 
with and without SEND. The questions we asked are: Who supports 
these pupils — teachers or TAs? Where is the support provided — in 
the classroom or outside? What kinds of interactions take place with 
teachers, other adults and classmates — as a whole class, in a group or 
1 to 1? Does the size of class vary for pupils with SEND versus typically 
developing pupils? 


Does class size differentially affect the behaviour and interactions 
of pupils with SEND? 


In Chapter 3 we looked at the way that class size affected pupil behaviour 
and interactions in the classroom and we saw that it was low-attaining 
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pupils who seemed to suffer more in larger classes in terms of more 
off-task behaviour and teachers’ critical comments. In this chapter we 
extend this analysis by conducting a similar analysis to see whether there 
are differences in class size effects on the behaviour and interactions 
for pupils with different levels of SEND. A key reason for this focus on 
pupils with SEND is our expectation that they are particularly affected 
by class size. 


Class size and SEND: Challenges for teaching - differentiation and 
teaching assistants 


In the third section we concentrate specifically on the implications 
of class size for the teaching of pupils with SEND. We have seen that 
teachers can struggle with a large class to provide the degree of differ- 
entiation and individual attention needed to deal with different levels of 
attainment in the class. If there are pupils with special needs in the class, 
this is likely to add to the differentiation required. 

Since the early-to-mid 1990s, there has been a phenomenal growth 
in classroom- or pupil-based support staff. These adults are known in 
different countries by different names: ‘teaching assistant’, ‘classroom 
assistant’ and ‘learning support assistant’ are common in the UK; ‘para- 
professional’ and ‘paraeducator’ in the United States; and ‘teacher aide’ 
in Australia and New Zealand. In line with the UK Government, in this 
book, we use the generic term teaching assistant (TA) to cover these 
equivalent roles. 

An international survey also reports a general increase in TAs 
employed in schools in the United States, Australia, Italy, Sweden, 
Canada, Finland, Germany, Hong Kong, Iceland, Ireland, Malta and 
South Africa (Giangreco and Doyle 2007). We are also aware of increases 
in the use of TAs in New Zealand. But the growth and numbers of TAs 
seem most pronounced in the UK. To add to what we said earlier, the 
latest government figures show that in 2018 TAs comprised over a quarter 
(28 per cent) of the total school workforce in state schools in England, 
and over half of all support staff (teachers 48 per cent, TAs 28 per cent, 
other support staff 24 per cent). TAs are therefore a sizeable part of the 
school workforce. Figures are taken from DfE School workforce data for 
2018 (DfE 2019). 

One principal reason for the growth in the number of TAs 
worldwide is the way inclusion into mainstream schools has become the 
favoured means of educating children with special educational needs 
and disabilities. TAs are integral to this process (Blatchford et al. 2012). 
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In this chapter we therefore look at the role of TAs in the education of 
pupils with SEND. We draw on data from the CSPAR KS2 study, most 
commonly used in this book, as well as the observation components of 
the MAST and SENSE projects and from the earlier DISS project. 


Results on class size and differences between types of 
pupils in the class 


Class size, types of pupils and challenges for teaching 


As we have seen in previous chapters, in the KS2 stage of the CSPAR 
study we carried out an extensive national questionnaire survey of 
teachers. As detailed in Chapter 4, questionnaires were sent out when the 
pupils were in Years 4 (8-9 years), 5 (9-10) and 6 (10-11) and covered 
a number of questions connected to the teachers’ experiences of class 
size. In Chapter 4 we looked at answers to the question on class size and 
teaching. As previously remarked, several themes that were identified 
seemed more appropriately placed in later chapters and we have moved 
to this chapter the section on those TQ responses which showed that the 
type of pupils in the class are important when considering the effect of 
class size. 

This analysis showed that teachers were clear that differences 
between pupils, usually in terms of attainment level, were an important 
factor in how class size affects teaching. The basic problem, expressed 
many times, was that it is difficult to cover all children’s teaching needs 
in a large class when there is a wide range of attainment levels. 


Main problem is the wide ability range — I have children from level 
2 in maths and English up to level 5. Differentiation and whole 
class sessions are really difficult. Also, I don’t have time to focus on 
each child enough (I’ve no classroom assistants) and the children 
in the middle groups miss out most. (Year 5 teacher) 


We can see in this response an extension to the by now familiar point 
about how a large class means less individual attention. In a large class 
there is also likely to be a wide ability range, and this makes it even more 
difficult to find time for individual pupils. Classroom management of 
teaching and learning can be experienced as difficult because differen- 
tiation is difficult, and whole class teaching is not a viable alternative. 
For the teacher just quoted, the need to meet the most obvious needs of 
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the low-attaining and higher-attaining pupils means that it is the ‘middle 
groups’ who miss out the most. 

However, more teachers with large classes feel that it is difficult to 
adequately cater for both extremes of the academic distribution — that is, 
high- and low-attaining pupils, and especially those with SEND. This can 
be seen in the following responses from teachers with large class sizes, 
with teachers unable to find time to stretch the more able or spend time 
going over teaching points with the lower-attaining pupils. 


Less able not given enough one to one teaching. (Year 4) 


We have two classes in Y4 each with 35 children. For literacy we 
split into 3 ability groups making smaller groups which help to 
monitor children’s progress. In all other lessons I have 35 children, 
so it is difficult to help the less able and stretch the more able all the 
time. (Year 4) 


Not a problem with middle band but highest plus lower achievers 
do not fulfil potential, because of time constraints on teachers. 
(Year 6) 


I find I have less time to talk to children about their work and end 
up teaching to the middle. As a result both extremes of the ability 
spectrum become more disaffected. All this leads to the fact that 
the more able child takes charge and gets on with it whilst a less 
able child sits back and doesn’t achieve as much. (Year 6) 


The next teacher makes direct reference to the way a larger class 
necessarily means a wider range of abilities, with negative consequences 
for teaching: 


Because of the greater number of children the ability levels seem to 
be wider, therefore you feel that you are not stretching the brighter 
ones or giving enough time and support to the less able ones. ... 
You also have less time to spend with each individual child. You 
can’t arrange groups in the way that you want because of the lack 
of space. (Year 6) 


Some teachers felt the more able pupils in particular missed out in a 
large class: 
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There is a large spread of ability, especially in Maths, and it is 
difficult to give sufficient time each week (quality time) to all the 
children. The top group of children are penalised in favour of the 
poorer, struggling children. (Year 5) 


As [have aclass of mixed ability ranging from a borderline statement 
to top 1 percentile it is difficult to give sufficient quality time each 
week to all the children. In particular my top maths group are not 
getting the time they need because those who are struggling are 
taking up so much time. (Year 5) 


The most able tend to be the ones who lose out the most. The least 
able always receive extra support. (Year 6) 


Differentiation 


A separate code used to analyse answers to the TQ question on class size 
and teaching captured responses where differentiation was explicitly 
mentioned by teachers. Differentiation in a broad sense underpinned 
many comments from teachers. Reading through the TQ responses makes 
it clear that teachers in a large class face problems in adequately differen- 
tiating teaching and work for the resulting diversity of pupils within the 
class. Differentiation is most obviously required when there are pupils 
with very different levels of attainment. It is simply not possible for the 
whole class to engage with the same level of work. 

Here we provide some selected illustrative quotations from the TQ 
responses to convey something of the difficulties of providing differen- 
tiation in large classes and how it is easier and more effective in smaller 
classes. 


Having so many children (36) obviously affects their learning as I 
cannot always give each of them the attention they need. Teaching 
to such a wide range of abilities (e.g. I have children working on 
Year 3, 4, 5 and 6 numeracy) is also hard as I cannot focus on a 
particular aspect as much as I would like as everything is not always 
relevant for all the class. (Year 4) 


Having 10 less in the morning has greatly improved the 
environment in the classroom. I am able to provide a more focused 
lesson according to ability and accommodate for individual needs. 
(Year 5) 
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The following comment shows that class size has implications for differ- 
entiation in that it tends to mean the teacher differentiates at the group 
level, rather than being specific to an individual. 


I would like to spend more time focusing on more able/less able 
individuals, but with a large class I feel it is virtually impossible to 
do this. Work is differentiated for groups of children, rather than 
individuals. (Year 5) 


We look in more detail below at results concerning differentiation and 
pupils with SEND. 


Pupils with SEND and class size 


Descriptive studies of everyday classroom experiences of pupils with SEND 


We next look at the observation results from the DISS study — this is the 
study that was the basis for results in Chapters 3 and 4, when we looked 
at class size in relation to classroom engagement and teacher—pupil 
interaction. In this section we look at just one feature of the descriptive 
results — the amount of interactions pupils with SEND have with teachers 
versus with TAs. In this section we are not concerned with class size as 
such, though we think the results set a useful context for interpreting 
later results, specifically concerning class size. The methods used are 
described in Chapters 3 and 4. The results were striking. 

Table 9.1 shows a summary of the amount of contact teachers 
and TAs had with pupils with different levels of SEND, expressed as 
percentages of all observations across all age levels in which they 
interacted with adults. We can see that teachers tended to spend most of 
their time interacting with pupils without SEND, followed by pupils with 
milder forms of SEND (School Action), and lastly pupils with the higher 
levels of SEND (School Action Plus and Statements). TAs, on the other 
hand, spent most of their time with pupils who had the highest levels of 
SEND, followed by milder forms of SEND and least frequently with pupils 
without SEND. The amount of interaction teachers had with children 
therefore decreased with level of SEND, while the amount of interaction 
TAs had with children increased with level of SEND. What is more, in a 
separate analysis, not shown in the table (see Blatchford et al. 2012), 
we found that the more interactions an individual pupil had with a TA, 
the less that pupil interacted with their teacher. TAs therefore provide an 
alternative form of support to the teacher and are not additional to the 
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teacher, as is sometimes claimed. Moreover, it is children in most need 
who tend to be supported by TAs, and it is therefore they who miss out 
more on teacher support. This seems to us an important finding. 

A fuller account of these results can be found in Blatchford et al. 
(2012). 


Table 9.1: Which pupils are supported by teachers and TAs? 


School Action Total % 
School 
Non-SEND i Plus and SEN (number of 
Action . 
statemented observations) 
Teachers 55% 24% 21% 100% (15,845) 
TAs 27% 32% 41% 100% (2,363) 


Source: Blatchford et al., 2012. 


We now extend this analysis of the classroom experiences of pupils 
with SEND, and how they compare with typically developing pupils, by 
turning to the extensive and detailed observation data from the MAST 
and SENSE studies. As described in Chapter 2, and in Blatchford and 
Webster (2018), in the first phase of data collection (the MAST study), 
observations were made of 48 pupils with SEND who were in Year 5; 
in the second phase of data collection (the SENSE study), observations 
were made of 49 pupils with SEND who were in Year 9. 

Observations were also collected on comparison pupils. We 
observed a sample of typically developing pupils, average in the class 
in terms of their academic attainment, in order to provide a point 
of reference for the results on the pupils with SEND. Observations 
were collected on 151 control pupils in Year 5: 115 boys and 36 girls. 
Observations in Year 9 were collected on 112 control pupils, again 
matched by gender with the SEND sample: 83 boys and 29 girls. 

In order to provide a comprehensive view of the behaviour and 
interactions of pupils with and without SEND, in primary and secondary 
schools, we drew together observation data from both the MAST and 
SENSE studies. The resulting dataset totalled 67,928 observations in all. 

This analysis does not refer to class size (which we come to later) 
but is, we believe, helpful here in that it provides a clear story about how 
the classroom experiences of pupils with and without SEND can differ 
widely, even when the pupils are in the same school and classrooms. 

The results are structured around the idea of three ‘social modes’ 
(we introduced this idea in Chapter 4): first, pupils interacting with 
adults (teachers or TAs); second, pupils interacting with their classmates; 
and third, not interacting with anybody. These three categories cover all 
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instances of a child’s behaviour in classrooms and are mutually exclusive 
(only one can be coded in a time interval). In addition, the adult—pupil 
interaction social mode is further divided into whether these interac- 
tions involved teachers or TAs, and, further still, whether each of these 
types of interaction occurred as part of the whole class, part of a group 
or on a one-to-one basis. For both year groups we compare pupils with 
SEND with average-attaining comparison pupils. The observations of 
comparison pupils only took place in the classrooms (these pupils are 
not routinely withdrawn from lessons), but observations for pupils with 
Statements/EHCPs were divided into whether the location occurred in 
classroom or outside the classroom (there were a few observations where 
the child was in a unit - often called ‘Additional Resource Provision’ — 
attached to the school). 

So what did we find? First, with regard to where children were 
situated, at Year 5 a substantial minority of observations on pupils with 
SEND occurred away from the classroom (27 per cent), often because 
pupils were taken out for support in reading or maths. In contrast, the 
vast bulk of observations at Year 9 took place in the classroom (96 per 
cent versus 4 per cent out of class), and, in this respect, were similar to 
average-attaining pupils. 

At Year 5, pupils with SEND spent about 30 per cent of all inter- 
actions with the teacher and a sizeable and similar number of interac- 
tions with TAs (27 per cent of all observations). This differs markedly 
from typical pupils, who spent far less time with TAs (only 2 per cent of 
all observations) but rather more time with teachers than pupils with 
SEND (40 versus 31 per cent). One can see clearly here how, at primary 
level, pupils with SEND are far more likely than their classmates to be 
in interaction with a TA (13 times as much!) and have correspondingly 
fewer interactions with the teacher. 

Looking in more detail at the interactive context, for Year 5 pupils 
with SEND, interactions with the TA tend to be one-to-one (19 per cent 
of the 27 per cent), rather than part of a group or the class, while the 
bulk of the interactions average-attaining pupils have with their teachers 
are as part of the class (23 per cent of 31 per cent). 

Moving on to secondary schools, at Year 9, pupils with SEND have 
proportionately more interactions with the teacher than at primary 
level (43 per cent of all observations versus 31 per cent at Year 5) and 
somewhat fewer interactions with TAs (18 per cent versus 27 per cent at 
Year 5), though the number of interactions with TAs is still substantially 
in excess of average-attaining pupils, who interact with TAs in only 1 per 
cent of all observations. It seems that TAs are still a constant presence for 
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secondary pupils with SEND but do not have any role in the classroom 
life of typical pupils. 

Of the other two social modes (interacting with peers and not 
interacting), perhaps the most marked and interesting results concern 
the amount of peer interaction. Pupils with SEND are much less likely 
to interact with their peers compared to average pupils (at primary the 
difference is 18 per cent versus 32 per cent and at secondary it is 16 per 
cent versus 27 per cent). It seems as if the higher number of interactions 
with TAs is accompanied by fewer interactions with peers. 

These results lead us to argue that there is a high degree of 
separation of pupils with SEND in mainstream schools — separation 
from their teachers, from their classmates and, connected to these two, 
separation from the classroom itself. 

It is also our contention, though it can’t be proven from these 
results, that class size has a lot to do with this situation. The problems 
teachers have in adequately dealing with the wide range of attainment 
levels, and in particular pupils with SEND, means there is a reliance on 
TAs and time spent out of the classroom in various forms of intervention. 
We come back to class size and the deployment of TAs with pupils with 
SEND in the last main section of these results. 

Having looked at the overall way pupils spent their time with 
teachers, TAs, pupils and not interacting, we now move on to consider 
whether class sizes differed for pupils with SEND versus comparison 
pupils. We use the systematic observation data from the MAST and 
SENSE studies. In Table 9.2 we have set out the class size data for 
comparison pupils and those with Statements/EHCPs in Year 5 alongside 
comparable data for Year 9 pupils. In Year 5, all pupils tended to be in 
the classroom and so the class size is the same for both groups of pupils, 
while at Year 9 class sizes could vary because the pupils were often in 
different sets. 

The clear finding is that in primary schools, average-attaining 
pupils and pupils with Statements/EHCPs were most often taught 
together in larger classes, within the range of 21 to 28 pupils (66 per 
cent of observations). Just over one in five pupils at Year 5 (21 per cent) 
were taught in classes of 29 or over. By contrast, in Year 9, comparison 
pupils were taught in classes in the range of 21 to 28 pupils for 56 per 
cent of observations, and only 13 per cent were in classes of 29 or over. 
Pupils with Statements/EHCPs at Year 9 were taught in the smallest 
classes — 23 per cent within the range of 21 to 28 pupils and only 3 per 
cent of observations in classes of 29 or over. By contrast, pupils with 
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Statements/EHCPs were most often in smaller classes of 20 or less — 74 
per cent or 3 in 4 of observations. 

So pupils with special needs are taught in larger classes at primary 
level (and this takes into account those times they were taught outside 
the classroom, most likely in smaller groups or individually). This is a 
strange state of affairs, from a pedagogical point of view, and we return 
to it later. 


Table 9.2: Comparison of class sizes for pupils with and without SEND 
(MAST and SENSE data). 


Class size Year 5 Year 9 Year 9 

All pupils* Comparison group | Statement group 
<4 0 0% 0 0% 33 1% 
5-8 0 0% 0 0% 451 9% 
9-12 26 1% 0 0% 1,325 28% 
13-16 55 2% 124 11% 853 18% 
17-20 303 10% 222 20% 838 18% 
21-24 841 29% 245 22% 730 15% 
25-28 1,092 37% 386 34% 384 8% 
29-32 415 14% 147 13% 147 3% 
33+ 217 7% 0 0% 0 0% 
Total 2,949 100% 1,124 100% 4,761 100% 


*In Year 5, class size is the same for both Comparison and Statement groups 
(Blatchford and Webster 2018). 


We have seen that when the children were in secondary schools they 
tended to be taught in ‘sets’ for most subjects, that is, classes organised 
on the basis of similar attainment level. For the Year 9 data we were able 
to look separately and in more detail at whether the different attainment 
sets varied in their size for average-attaining pupils and pupils with 
SEND. As would be expected, average-attaining pupils tended to be 
taught in average-attainment classes within the range of 17 to 28 pupils 
(76 per cent of observations). In contrast, the size of the classes in which 
pupils with Statements/EHCPs were taught tended to be much smaller. 
In the clear majority of observations (77 per cent), the low-attainment 
classes in which pupils with SEND were taught comprised 16 or fewer 
pupils. In just over half of cases (55 per cent), these pupils were in classes 
of 12 or fewer pupils. 

So, to sum up these comparisons of pupils with SEND versus 
typically developing pupils, taken from the MAST and SENSE studies 
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and from results from the DISS study on interactions with TAs versus 
teachers, we have found that pupils with SEND spend more time at 
primary out of the classroom, more time with TAs, and less time with 
classmates, when compared with average-attaining peers. Overall, pupils 
at primary level have larger class sizes than at secondary, and pupils with 
SEND at secondary level spend more time than average-attaining pupils 
in smaller attainment-set classes. 


Does class size differentially affect the behaviour and interactions of 
pupils with SEND? 


We saw in Chapter 3 when we looked at observation results from the 
DISS study that there was an overall tendency for there to be more 
on-task and less off-task behaviour from pupils as class sizes decreased 
and, conversely, less on-task and more off-task behaviour as class sizes 
increased. We also saw in Chapter 4 that there was less individual 
attention in larger classes. In Chapter 3 we looked at whether the rela- 
tionship between class size and on- and off-task behaviour varied for 
pupils with different attainment levels, and in Chapter 4 we examined 
whether the relationship between class size and teacher—pupil inter- 
actions varied by attainment level. In short, we found that in larger 
classes the lower-attaining pupils were more likely to show more off-task 
behaviour and receive more critical comments from teachers. 

We now look at the same data but change the focus from 
attainment level to level of SEND. The basic logic of this analysis was 
to see whether the effects of class size on pupil behaviour and inter- 
actions differed in terms of pupils’ level of SEND. In contrast to the 
results for class size, attainment level and behaviour and interactions, 
these results have never been published before. In line with what has 
already been said, for the purposes of statistical analysis there were 
three groups of pupils: no SEND - 319 (55 per cent), School Action 
— 141 (24 per cent) and School Action Plus/Statement - 125 (22 per 
cent). These last two categories represent mild and more severe forms 
of SEND, respectively. 

The observation method was described in Chapters 2, 3 and 4. 
In brief, systematic observations were carried out in 49 mainstream 
schools, 27 primary schools and 22 secondary schools. Two year groups 
were generally observed in each school, either Year 1 and Year 3 (5-6 and 
7-8 years) or Year 7 and Year 10 (11-12 and 14-15 years). Observations 
were conducted on 686 pupils in maths, English and science, in 88 
classes. There were 34,420 10-second observation points in total. 
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As we saw earlier, we also recorded the class size at the time of 
each observation (what we have called the ‘experienced’ class size) 
because this is the classroom contextual unit most likely to be connected 
to moment by moment classroom interactions and pupil engagement 
in lessons. The observation categories were the same as those used in 
Chapters 3 and 4. 

This observation study employed a naturalistic, non-experimental 
design and so associations cannot be taken strictly as evidence of causal 
direction. Nevertheless, in analyses of the relationship between class 
size and observation measures we controlled for possibly confounding 
factors, such as pupil-attainment level, gender, and the presence of a TA, 
and there was no evidence that these accounted for effects found. 

We look first at findings on teacher—pupil interactions. We saw 
in Chapter 4 that as class size increased there were fewer times when 
a pupil was the focus of a teacher’s attention and fewer active interac- 
tions with the teacher. The converse also applied — as class sizes became 
smaller there were more times when a pupil was the focus of a teacher’s 
attention, and more times when they were engaged in active interaction 
with teachers. This effect was found for all groups at both primary and 
secondary levels. 

In contrast to the results for attainment level, there was no evidence 
that the relationship between class size and individual attention and 
active contributions was more marked for pupils with SEND. However, 
we also make the point that the relationship between class size and 
individual attention is very likely to have more significance for those with 
SEND. They will often need more individual attention than their peers in 
order to follow instructions and receive feedback on their work in class. 

The relationship between class size and the total amount of 
teaching, that is, talk dealing with the substantive nature of a task, 
through explaining or questioning etc., varied for the three levels of 
SEND. For those with the highest level of SEND (School Action Plus/ 
Statemented group) there was a decrease in the overall amount of 
teaching with increased pupil numbers at secondary level. So those 
pupils with the highest level of need in mainstream secondary schools 
are alone in receiving less overall teaching from the teacher as class size 
increases. Put simply, the larger the class size the less the overall quantity 
of teaching for those in most need. 

Furthermore, we also found an effect of class size on teachers’ 
efforts to deal with negative behaviour. As we have said, this category 
was coded when teachers had to correct the child being observed or a 
group within which the target child was situated, for example, when the 
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teacher perceived them to be off-task and misbehaving. We found that 
the effect of class size on this was affected by pupils’ level of SEND. There 
was no clear trend at primary level but at secondary level the children 
with SEND and School Action Plus (together, the highest level of SEND) 
received more of this kind of corrective behaviour as class size increased. 

Taking these results together, we see that as class size increases 
children in most need in secondary schools experience less overall 
teaching, and more negative controlling comments from the teacher, 
along with less individual attention (as other pupils). This seems 
worrying. 

The other main set of results from this analysis of the DISS 
observation data concerned classroom engagement. It will be 
remembered from Chapter 3 that the clearest result was at primary level, 
where we found a general tendency for the amount of on-task behaviour 
to decrease and off-task behaviour to increase with increasing class size. 
In contrast to the results for attainment level (as reported in Chapter 3), 
we found no clear evidence that the relationships between class size and 
classroom engagement differed by level of SEND. 

Readers might worry that there is likely to be an overlap between 
attainment level and level of SEND. Indeed this is the case: a high 
percentage of children with SEND are also likely to be low-attainers. 
However, the statistical analyses of the effect of class size on child 
behaviour and interaction, for different levels of attainment level, used 
in this study took account, statistically, for the effect of SEND. In the 
same way, the analysis of the effect of class size on pupil behaviour, for 
different levels of SEND, also took account of the effect of attainment 
level. Results therefore show the independent effect of each factor on 
pupil behaviour and interactions. Results from both analyses show a 
fairly consistent picture: as class size increases it is the lower-attaining 
pupils who are most likely to be disengaged in class, and lower-attaining 
pupils and those with SEND experience less teaching overall and most 
corrective talk from teachers. It is therefore the already most disadvan- 
taged pupils — those in most need - who seem to be most negatively 
affected as class size increases. 


Class size and SEND: Challenges for teaching - differentiation and TAs 
Having examined the systematic observation results on pupils with 
SEND, in this final section we look specifically at the pedagogical issues 


related to class size and the presence of pupils with SEND. We do this by 
extending the discussion above on the practitioner experience of class 
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size and diversity, by looking at teachers’ experiences of teaching pupils 
with SEND. 

We saw above that teachers in the TQ and the case studies found 
problems in a larger class with teaching both ends of the attainment 
distribution. The most commonly mentioned problem, however, was 
catering in the class for children with SEND. 

For the first teacher quoted below the number of pupils with 
behaviour difficulties means two problems: they impact on the rest of the 
class and they also require more attention from the teacher. 


Reasonable sized class for whole class and group teaching. But high 
level of children on SEN register (16/28) both for EBD (emotional 
and behavioural difficulties) and for academic underachievement 
have caused me to be stretched. (Fewer) pupils would have been 
more manageable considering the high level of EBD pupils. EBD 
pupils severely impact upon the class and demand high teacher 
input. I would be delighted to teach 40 pupils in a class as long as 
no one was SEN for behaviour difficulties. (Year 5) 


For teachers a small class is essential for the provision of high-quality 
teaching for children with special needs: 


Within the class (of 30) there is a wide range of ability and it is often 
difficult to give each child the time and support they require. There 
are also two children with behavioural difficulties who require a lot 
of attention and time, and on occasion have to be removed from 
the classroom. Whilst supporting these children and children with 
learning difficulties, there are times when the able and more able 
children work independently when given a set task without further 
input from the class teacher. (Year 4) 


I have taught a class of 35 children in Year 6 and found it easier 
than my present class of mixed Years 3 and 4. This I feel is due to 
having 6 children with behavioural difficulties (of which 5 also 
have learning difficulties) plus a further 6 with SEN. (Year 4) 


Children with SEND were perceived to be vulnerable to a lack of teacher 
time and attention when classes are large: 


It is very difficult to get around and see on a one to one basis each 
child when you have a class above 25. Children with learning 
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difficulties and slow learners do not get a fair deal, especially if they 
receive little or no additional support. (Year 4) 


A main problem for teachers was that because a large amount of time 
and attention needs to be devoted to children with special needs, the rest 
of the class can be neglected as a result. This process is exacerbated as 
class size increases. 


It should have been a pleasure as I think 26 is an almost ideal 
number. However, the inclusion of a special needs child with ADHD 
and violent behavioural problems has made it feel as if ’'m coping 
with a class of 40. I think my teaching has been affected — adversely, 
and so has my health. (Year 5) 


The pedagogical issues connected to class size and teaching pupils with 
SEND were further explored in the CSPAR KS2 case studies. As we have 
seen, case studies involving interviews with key staff and classroom 
observations were conducted on a sub-sample of small (25 pupils or less) 
or large (31 pupils or more) classes in Years 5 and 6. The case studies 
revealed the same management problems for teachers as identified in 
the questionnaire survey. Teachers in large classes felt that the needs 
of pupils with SEND were less well met as the class size increased, and 
this had much to do with the lack of time which they could devote to 
working with individuals. Once again, this was affected by the number 
of pupils with SEND; the more there were in a class, the more difficult 
the teacher’s job became and the less the pupils’ needs were met by the 
teacher. 


I think the larger the class, either the teacher will be tempted to 
put more support into the SEN and therefore almost ignore other 
children, or it could also be that the SEN don’t get the support they 
require because the teacher obviously is taken up with the other 
children in the class. 


TAs interviewed in the case studies had a similar view. They felt that a 
larger class meant there was less time for giving everyone the support 
they needed and that attention to more pupils with SEND would have a 
negative effect on the learning of the whole class. 

The role of TAs. We have seen from the observation results earlier in 
this chapter that pupils with SEND in mainstream schools spend much 
more time than their classmates with TAs. In line with this, a recurring 
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theme from TQ answers and case study interviews is the way that the 
deployment of TAs is seen as vital for the education of pupils with SEND 
when there is a large class. 


34/35 is manageable and teaching assistant is available. Enhanced 
teaching assistant level for a class of 34/35 is more beneficial than 
reducing class size to 30 and reducing assistance available. (Year 4 
— headteacher questionnaire) 


TAs were a valuable resource for many teachers, helping them to reduce 
what were seen as the damaging effects of a large class. The TA was 
able to help differentiate work and provide interventions in maths and 
English. Teachers were overwhelmingly positive about TAs, with some 
caveats: 


It is helpful having someone else [TA] to work with a group and 
for the children to turn to. However, standards differ to mine and 
sometimes I feel it creates more noise and fuss than necessary. 
There is an extra meeting and timetable to draw up. The children 
who benefit most are the small groups she takes out during 
registration and assemblies to do spelling and reading practice. 
(Year 5 large class - TQ) 


The general view of teachers is that TAs are especially needed to help 
with pupils with SEND in large classes, either when used for in-class 
support or taking pupils out of the classroom for interventions. In both 
cases the TA took charge of the pupil or pupils with SEND while the 
teacher spent time with the rest of the class. 


TA is superb, particularly helping me in maths and literacy. She 
also supports least able special needs. Has helped with particularly 
messy art/DT and when class go on trips. (Year 5 large class - TQ) 


Began the year with 28 children. Numbers increased to 30. Children 
have come and gone all year and now we are back to 28 (different 
children!). In January we employed a classroom assistant, and 
this has made a huge difference. This particular class has a large 
number of SEN children and therefore an extra pair of trained 
hands has impacted on the quality of input. This has enabled me 
to ‘teach’ instead of dealing with behaviour issues constantly. 
The differentiation/ability within the class is a huge problem and 
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having a classroom assistant alleviates some of the problems this 
brings. (Year 6) 


These quotations are very consistent with results in the DISS project 
(Blatchford et al. 2012) and at first glance this seems like a sensible 
arrangement and a useful division of labour. It allows the teacher to focus 
on the majority of pupils in the class, while still ensuring that pupils in 
need have individual attention. However, as we have argued extensively 
elsewhere (for example, Blatchford et al. 2012) this arrangement is often 
counterproductive because it can mean children in need do not receive 
expert teaching, they can become separated from everyday classroom 
life, and there is a risk of becoming dependent on the TA. 

In line with this concern, reservations were voiced by some staff in 
schools. Here is a TA (learning support assistant) view from the MAST 
study: 


When you have a child on a Statement, it can be very alienating 
if theyre always working with one LSA [learning support 
assistant]. That’s not healthy ... no one would want to work solely, 
20 hours a week with one person, singularly; without any personal 
involvement in the school community. 


And here are the views of two teachers: 


... SO if you’ve not got the right CA [classroom assistant] ... when 
you've done the explanation part of the lesson, [the CA] might not 
have understood it and you’re relying on somebody that’s perhaps 
only one step ahead of the (pupils’) ability, or in some cases, not 
even ahead of their ability, so they’re lost ... 


The teacher can’t leave 35 to deal with the SEN pupil, so depend 
totally on LSA. Need to ‘teach’ LSA first — this adds to stress. No 
time to discuss with LSA, they’re not paid to stay after school. We 
do it at break time. I would rather send them to do routine admin/ 
photocopying. Don’t use the LSA in that way, not paid for that role. 
LSA’s need training. Pupils can laugh at LSA, this adds to behaviour 
problems. 


Class size, differentiation and TAs. It was possible on the basis of the 


MAST case studies to conduct a fuller analysis of the differentiation 
involved in the teaching of pupils with SEND. What emerges from this 
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detailed analysis is the extent to which it was the TAs who provided 
differentiation for pupils seen to be in need, by taking primary responsi- 
bility for creating or modifying material, and making teaching accessible 
for pupils with Statements. We were surprised to find just how clear and 
primary the role of TAs had become. (See Webster and Blatchford 2015, 
for a longer version of these results.) 

We identified four types of differentiation across the 48 case 
studies: 


By the organisation of the school, class and/or year group (n = 13) 
By task (n = 43) 

By TA support/talk (n = 46) 

By outcome (n = 23). 


aes ae aes 


First, there was differentiation by the organisation of the school, class 
and/or year group. In a quarter of cases the most basic first level of differ- 
entiation was to allocate Statemented pupils to a separate Additional 
Resource Provision (ARP) or to the lowest-attaining literacy and/or 
numeracy set (n = 13). Additional interrogation of the case study data 
revealed that over half of schools set the year group by attainment for 
numeracy (n = 27) and/or literacy (n = 15). Five schools had an ARP 
that the Statemented pupil attended. (Remember that the MAST results 
only refer to primary-aged children, not to secondary schools, where 
setting is more common.) 

As the observations from the systematic observations showed, 
pupils were often grouped (at tables) by attainment within literacy and 
numeracy sets, and some school staff referred to this kind of within-class 
separation as the ‘second level’ of differentiation. 

The second type of differentiation was through the tasks given to 
pupils; TAs were found to have a high level of responsibility for devising 
and selecting tasks for pupils with SEND. TAs very often had to differenti- 
ate the tasks to make them accessible for the pupils with SEND (n = 43). 
Teachers very rarely supplied this extra level of differentiation for pupils 
with Statements. As one TA put it: Tl have to go away and differentiate 
[the task]; make it a bit more simplified.’ 

TAs were often given a free rein by the teacher to adapt and/or 
create tasks: 


Some of the poetry [the class have] done, I’ve just said, ‘There’s 


no point trying to get [Pupil with SEND] to do that. She won’t get 
anything out of it.’ So I then go away and I will do something that 
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maybe the Year 2s would do for poetry; so a much, much lower 
level but still a similar task. (TA) 


Quite a lot I do at home ... Trawling on the Internet, trying to find 
worksheets and activities that I think would be suitable for her. (TA) 


The issue of whether TAs are best positioned or have the training to 
provide this type of differentiation was highlighted in researchers’ field 
notes, which described numerous instances of unengaging and repetitive 
work. There were also examples of TAs selecting tasks that had no 
pedagogical content, such as colouring-in activities. 

The use of resources was also considered a form of differentia- 
tion (n = 43). In many cases, tasks were made ‘more visual’ or tactile 
by the use of visual aids, pictures or materials (n = 20). Again, it was 
TAs who tended to produce or source materials. This was especially the 
case for numeracy lessons, where researchers frequently noted TAs’ use 
of materials to model and demonstrate tasks, and for pupils to use to 
complete work. 

The third and most popular form of differentiation, found in 
almost every case study, was in the form of TA interactive support, 
and, in particular, the way in which they provided differentiation 
verbally. Teachers and TAs described two particular features of TA- 
pupil interaction: (1) modification of language (for example simplifying 
it, breaking it down) (n = 37); and (2) repetition of a teaching point 
(n = 11). 

The majority of comments described how TAs ‘tailored’ their 
language in ways that made curriculum content, tasks and instructions 
more accessible: 


Just very simple language ... Try and break it down into information 
chunks. (TA) 


You have to tailor your language as if you were talking to a younger 
child, just to make sure she has understood. (Teacher) 


It was interesting to note that school special needs coordinators (SENCos) 
and teachers recognised that modifying talk in this way was actually a 


considerable skill: 


Teachers are expected to move things on at quite a fast pace, and 
you get children on SEN who cannot move at that pace. It’s very 
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difficult and it takes a lot of skill to pitch down what you want those 
children to do, so that you’re helping them to move on to the next 
step. And that’s a real skill. (SENCo) 


As was found in the DISS project, this form of verbal differentiation 
was often performed ‘on the hoof’ and tended to follow the lead set 
by the teacher in their talk to the class. Therefore, TAs were forced, in 
the moment, to convert and filter the teacher’s whole class talk, make 
judgements about what words and aspects of it the Statemented pupil 
could comprehend, and then reinterpret or rephrase it in a way that they 
felt the pupil could understand. Quite understandably, some TAs said 
that this was challenging and stressful. 

Many of the pupils tracked in the MAST study were described as 
having poor retention skills, so TAs explained that a high degree of their 
interactions with pupils involved repetition. 


He normally does need it repeating to him, and it does need to be 
very specific and what you’re going to do first; what you’re going to 
do second ... so small steps. (TA) 


In the DISS project, we described a phenomenon that we called ‘stereo 
teaching’, which is where TAs were heard to repeat the teacher’s whole 
class talk to the pupils they supported (often word for word), directly 
after the teacher had spoken (Blatchford et al. 2012). Given the lack 
of pre-lesson preparation TAs received, this practice —- which was again 
observed in the MAST project — was perhaps understandable. 

A fourth type of differentiation was by outcome — a feature of half 
of the case studies (n = 23). In such cases, pupils with Statements were 
expected to produce less work than their peers. 


If other kids are producing three paragraphs, then he might only 
produce two or three sentences, for example. (SENCo) 


The class might have had a spelling test with 50 words, whereas he 
would do about 20 or something like that. (TA) 


Over and above these four forms of differentiation, we also found in 
the MAST study a high degree of TA-led interventions with pupils with 
SEND. The systematic observation data showed that the observed pupils 
with SEND spent 17 per cent of all observations in some kind of inter- 
vention. Most of these were conducted out of the class (13 per cent of 
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all observations) and most of the interventions covered topics in literacy 
(9 per cent), with 4 per cent in maths, 2 per cent other subjects and 
3 per cent non-curriculum areas (for example, motor skills; speech and 
language). It was TAs who largely had responsibility for delivering the 
interventions. In 34 (of 48) cases the TA was responsible for delivery, 
and in 7 cases the SENCo or the teacher was responsible for delivery. A 
number of these interventions were ‘homemade’, with TAs developing 
the interventions in 12 cases, and the SENCo/teacher in 10 cases. 

We can therefore see the key role TAs have come to play in the 
teaching of pupils with SEND in mainstream primary schools. They have 
taken on a main role in the differentiation of teaching for pupils with 
SEND, and the provision of interventions. The main point arising out this 
discussion, which often gets overlooked, is that the underlying reason for 
the use of TAs is the diversity of pupils found in these classes along with a 
large class size. The strategies discussed above, especially the use of TAs 
would not be so obviously needed if the class size were smaller. 


Conclusions 


The key contribution of this chapter to our understanding of the effects 
of class size is that there are two ways in which differences between 
children in the class affect the way class size works: first, the range of 
pupils provides a context which affects teaching and, second, the effects 
of class size vary for different kinds of pupils. We now make some 
summary and concluding points about each of these. 


Key Themes 


Types of Pupils: Class Composition 


e Ability range 
e SEND 


Teaching: Differentiation 


Class size, types of pupils and challenges for teaching 


We have seen that the mix of pupils in the class can affect the teacher’s 
success in managing the class for learning. We have heard many teachers 
comment on the way that the composition of the class can result in 
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different social dynamics and challenges for management. Perhaps most 
obviously, a class is far more challenging to manage when it contains 
pupils who have behaviour problems or special educational needs. 
Teachers also comment on other ways the class composition affects social 
dynamics between children and therefore classroom management, as, 
for example, when there are a lot of boys relative to girls or an unusually 
high number of high performing children. In our view, the way that the 
composition of the class affects teaching is a rather overlooked area of 
research but our focus in this chapter is more specifically on the way that 
the number of children in the class will affect the range and mix of pupils 
in a class. Importantly, teachers will often find that difficulties that can 
arise from having a group of difficult or challenging children can become 
seriously problematic with a large class. 

Teaching is a difficult, multi-faceted task with many challenges and 
many continuous, often simultaneous activities to set up and manage. 
Doyle (1986) and Kounin (1970) have provided detailed accounts 
of the complexity of classrooms and teaching. The extra challenge for 
teachers, which we have identified in this chapter, is that they often have 
to deal with a diverse set of pupils and this necessarily means they need 
to develop strategies for differentiating work, the curriculum and their 
interactions with pupils. This is an inevitable part of teaching, but the 
results presented in this chapter suggest that this becomes more difficult 
with more pupils in the class. 

Differentiation (see Key Themes box opposite) is different to the 
other boxes in the sense that it is enacted through other forms of teaching, 
for example, differentiation is carried out by changing the balance of the 
interactive contexts, changes in the interactive qualities of teaching and 
the nature of the tasks given to pupils. We return to the issue of differen- 
tiation a little later when looking at pupils with SEND specifically. 


Pupils with SEND and class size 


Descriptive studies of everyday classroom experiences of pupils with 
SEND 


We looked at results from the DISS study which were clear in showing 
that the amount of interaction teachers have with children decreases 
with level of SEND, while the amount of interaction TAs have with 
children increases with level of SEND. What is more, we found that the 
more interactions a pupil had with a TA, the fewer they had with their 
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teacher, and so support from a TA is not additional to the teacher, as is 
sometimes claimed. 

A second set of results from the MAST and SENSE studies looked at 
the classroom experience of pupils with SEND and compared them with 
typically developing pupils. This showed, in summary, that pupils with 
SEND spend more time at primary school out of the classroom, more 
time with TAs, and less time with classmates, when compared with their 
average-attaining peers. 

Overall, pupils at primary level have larger class sizes than at 
secondary, and secondary pupils with SEND spend more time than aver- 
age-attaining pupils in smaller attainment-set classes. 

Putting together the key observation results on class size reported 
above, along with other results from the MAST and SENSE studies, we 
find that at Year 5 pupils with SEND spend over a quarter of their time 
away from the mainstream class, class teacher and their peers. When 
they worked in groups, it was mostly with other pupils identified as low- 
attaining and/or as having SEND. In mainstream secondary schools, the 
educational experiences of pupils with Statements/EHCPs are character- 
ised by being taught in small homogenous, low-attaining classes, with 
at least one TA present. Their average-attaining peers, meanwhile, are 
taught in larger homogenous classes, with just the teacher present. 

Observation results therefore show that in primary schools, pupils 
with SEND experienced a high degree of separation from the classroom, 
teacher and peers, and in secondary settings we found what might be 
called a form of segregation, with lower-attaining pupils and those with 
SEND taught alongside one another, separately from their average- 
and higher-attaining peers. The rationale for these organisational 
arrangements is ostensibly to assist struggling pupils, but there may be 
unintended consequences that we believe suggest the value of a careful 
rethink of classroom contexts for learning in primary and secondary 
schools. We look at these unintended consequences in more detail below. 


Does class size differentially affect the behaviour and interactions of 
pupils with SEND? 


We have found in this chapter that the effects of class size can be more 
pronounced or have different consequences for different types of pupils, 
in particular that pupils with SEND and low-attaining pupils can suffer 
more in large classes. We have examined observation data that showed 
that in larger classes children with SEND tend to receive less overall 
teaching and more critical comments from the teacher. Along with the 
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other pupils, larger classes also mean less individual attention for pupils 
with SEND and fewer active contributions from them in class. These 
factors are likely to be especially important for pupils with SEND, who 
are likely to require more, not less, individualised teaching. 

One likely interpretation of the finding that pupils with SEND 
receive less overall teaching is that such pupils are less likely than other 
pupils to be included in whole class teaching, because it is not felt they 
are at an appropriate level to follow with the rest of the class. There is 
evidence to support this from the MAST study, reported above, where we 
found that pupils with SEND tend to be separated from the teacher and 
the curriculum, and this is connected to the amount of time they spend 
with TAs and in interventions in and out of the classroom. Whether this 
interpretation is correct or not, it is important to also bear in mind that the 
results are quite clear in showing that the reduction in teaching overall 
as class size increases is not being compensated for by more individual 
attention from the teacher: as class size increased these pupils, as with 
all pupils in the class, experience less individual attention from teachers. 


Class size and SEND: Challenges for teaching - differentiation and TAs 


Perhaps the biggest problem faced by teachers in a large class is 
adequately differentiating for the diversity of pupils within the class. In 
many UK primary schools there is a wide diversity in pupils; this is made 
more extreme by larger class sizes and has important consequences for 
teaching. 

On the basis of the MAST case study results we found that there 
were four main types of differentiation, in the case of pupils with SEND. 
What was significant was the important role that TAs played in providing 
the differentiation needed. There is a very important discussion to be 
had about the appropriate pedagogical approaches to adopt in order to 
ensure that all pupils are kept engaged in learning and making progress. 
This is a challenging but essential part of teaching. But we feel that large 
class sizes are making this task more challenging, and that the role of 
class size in the increasing use of TAs has not been given the attention it 
deserves. Issues of differentiation are not often explicitly laid at the door 
of large class sizes. 


Interconnectedness 


This chapter extends our previous comments on interconnectedness. As 
well as the interconnections between class size and classroom processes 
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like teaching and grouping practices and peer relations, we now add the 
extra complexity of the composition and diversity of pupils within the 
class. We have seen in this chapter how this diversity has implications for 
classroom processes like teaching and that these implications are in turn 
affected by class size. 


Class size and pupils with SEND: Pedagogical implications 


Differentiation 


We have seen throughout this book that a key way in which teachers 
usually provide differentiation is through individual attention. We have 
seen in this chapter that in the case of pupils with SEND this is, in reality, 
often carried out by TAs. We look at the strategic use of TAs below but 
here we offer a few comments on differentiation in relation to class size 
and SEND. 

Alexander’s observations (2001) are in line with the authors’ 
impressions that in some countries there is more likelihood of a single and 
less-differentiated input to the class. This might owe much to traditions 
of teaching in those countries, but it might also have a lot to do with the 
relatively less diverse and narrower attainment range within schools. 
Differentiation will most obviously be needed when there are pupils with 
very different levels of attainment and — following educational policies 
toward inclusion, which have been a feature of education in the UK in 
recent years — also pupils with SEND in the class. 

It is obviously important to think through appropriate pedagogies 
for pupils with SEND, but it is also important to be aware of the 
educational contexts within which teachers have to work and which can 
make pedagogical strategies effective or not. There’s no point in having 
a pedagogical strategy — for example, one which depends on extensive 
sustained one-to-one input from the teacher — when the reality is that 
this is not possible to achieve with the size of class the teacher has to 
manage. 

Elsewhere we have looked at the role of individual attention and 
teaching to groups in providing differentiated teaching. We just add 
here that if individualised attention is so difficult to achieve, and the 
use of TAs to provide it is problematic, then this reinforces the value 
of thinking through group-based approaches to differentiation, which 
we introduced in earlier chapters. The four forms of differentiation we 
examined above are largely based on individual attention and the use 
of TAs, and rethinking differentiation in terms of group-based teaching 
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can be both efficient and valuable — for example, through the setting of 
group-based tasks and instruction. The teacher can also use the TA in 
more strategic ways to help support this group-based approach, and it is 
to the use of TAs that we now turn. 


The strategic use of TAs 


This leads us to the second main implication for teaching arising from 
the discussion in this chapter. The classroom management challenge 
faced by teachers with larger classes and the inclusion of pupils with 
SEND is the background to one common solution, repeatedly shown 
in this chapter: namely, the large increase in the numbers of TAs in 
schools. We have seen that TAs often support pupils with SEND and that 
teachers find this helpful because they can then better attend to the rest 
of the class. However, we have seen that using TAs in this way can let 
down the children with the highest level of needs. The key problem is 
the understandable but inappropriate way TAs have been used as an 
informal alternative form of provision to hard-pressed teachers. This 
is compounded by the lower level of classroom talk from TAs and the 
lack of time for preparing TAs to work with such pupils. It is widely 
recognised that what pupils with SEND need above all else is the careful 
attention and monitoring by trained teachers, and we have seen that this 
is difficult to achieve with large class sizes (Blatchford et al. 2012). 

We repeat our point that the need for, and increase in, TAs had 
much to do with class sizes. It is difficult enough for teachers to manage 
a class of, say, 30 pupils under normal circumstances but their task 
can be made more challenging when some of these pupils have special 
educational needs and disabilities. It is probably not too strong to say 
that TAs are the main strategy used to help include pupils with SEND 
into mainstream classrooms. 

We are very clear that there are alternative ways of deploying TAs 
which can greatly help make the problem of large classes much easier. 
This is based on our extensive research, evaluation and knowledge 
exchange projects with our colleague Rob Webster. Following the 
troubling findings from the DISS project concerning the negative impact 
of TAs on pupil progress, we conducted the Effective Deployment of 
Teaching Assistant (EDTA), funded by the UK Esmee Fairbairn Trust. 
This was designed to work with schools in two Local Authorities to 
identify alternative approaches, with the key aim of TAs adding value to 
teachers rather than replacing them. The resulting guidance was based 
on what we called a ‘Wider Pedagogical Role’ (WPR) model, which had 
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three key components — Deployment, Preparedness and Practice — and 
was published in a handbook for schools, now in its second edition 
(Webster et al. 2016). The guidance was also summarised in a widely 
circulated pamphlet by the Educational Endowment Foundation (EEF) 
(Sharples et al. 2015). Guidance for TAs themselves can be found in 
Bosanquet et al. (2016). 

The WPR model is not only an explanatory framework, but also 
a useful organising structure for rethinking the management and 
deployment of TAs in ways that can make them more effective. 

The first component is Deployment. Instead of working predomi- 
nantly with low-attaining pupils and those with SEND, TAs can work more 
often with middle- and higher-attaining pupils, creating the opportunity 
for teachers to spend more time working with lower-attaining pupils and 
those with SEND. This alternative model of deployment not only reduces 
the occasions when TA-supported pupils are separated from the teacher, 
the curriculum and their peers, but also greatly improves and enriches 
teachers’ understanding of the learning needs and progress of struggling 
pupils. 

The second component is Practice. Information on TAs’ interac- 
tions with pupils gathered in the DISS project has shown the effects of 
ineffective types of talk (for instance, providing answers for pupils). 
Recent work has provided a more fine-grained analysis of TA to pupil talk 
and has shown the ways that TAs can inadvertently close down the talk 
with pupils and too easily provide answers rather than guiding pupils to 
a better understanding of the topic (for example, Radford et al. 2011; 
Radford et al. 2014). Inappropriate strategies when dealing with pupils 
who do not understand the material - a common problem in the case 
of pupils with SEND — need to be rethought, and our recent work has 
provided alternative frameworks. 

Preparedness is the third dimension of the WPR model. It is important 
to improve TAs’ pre-lesson preparation to reduce the times when TAs go 
into lessons ‘blind’ or rely on picking up information via teachers’ whole 
class delivery. This has implications for the quality and clarity of teachers’ 
lesson plans. We need to create conditions so that teachers can meet with 
TAs before lessons. Some schools went further, adjusting TAs’ hours of 
work in order to create meeting time. The creation of time to meet can 
have a positive effect on both teachers’ and TAs’ perceptions of prepared- 
ness. In some of the schools who worked with us, greater awareness 
of the specific issues relating to TAs’ practice led to schools providing 
tightly focused training on pedagogical techniques. We found in the 
MAST project that TAs, but also teachers, could feel underprepared to 
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work with pupils with SEND, and this aspect of preparedness also needs 
attention through training and school development. 

We have found that the success of rethinking the use of TAs 
crucially depends on the involvement of, and leadership by, the school 
leadership team. This is important in order to provide the organisational 
framework for change and requires leadership teams to think more stra- 
tegically about the purpose of the TA role and the appropriateness of 
what is expected from them in terms of pupil outcomes. 


Classroom contexts and SEND 


Teaching methods and curriculum and assessment arrangements are 
clearly important, but it is also important to know about the classroom 
contexts within which they and ultimately pupil learning take place. 
Classroom learning contexts may serve to facilitate or inhibit pedagogical 
approaches. It seems apparent that smaller classes and smaller groups 
are a vital part of an effective educational context for learning, especially 
for pupils with SEND. They need a more individualised educational 
support, and we have seen this is more difficult with large classes. It 
is worth reminding ourselves that in the seminal report led by Mary 
Warnock (1978) there was the recommendation that the integration of 
SEND into mainstream schools was aided by class sizes being smaller 
and teachers receiving extra training for working with SEND. 

Small classes and/or teaching groups are standard in special 
schools, as well as in Units or Additional Resource Provision in 
mainstream schools, and the authors have direct experience of such 
arrangements working well. Let us give one example. In one primary 
school the pupil being observed for the purposes of the MAST study 
spent each morning in a Unit. This was sited in a classroom not far from 
the child’s Year 5 classroom and usually had six pupils. There was an 
experienced teacher in charge, with two TAs. Rather than working with 
a child separated from, or outside the classroom, the TAs worked closely 
with the teacher in supporting his lesson plans. Rather than working 
with individual pupils they had more of a roving role for the class, 
supporting the lesson rather than a particular pupil. In contrast to the 
situation commonly found in schools, the TAs therefore supplemented 
the teacher and did not in effect replace him. 

The current situation in the UK is not helped by institutional and 
historical arrangements which make the setting up of smaller units so 
difficult. We have seen — rather perversely — that in the UK children in 
primary schools are in larger classes compared to secondary schools. To 
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us this seems even more troubling, now that we have looked in detail at 
the consequences and difficulties that follow. Pedagogically speaking, it 
would make more sense for the younger pupils to be in smaller classes. 
But the situation that emerges from the present study is even more 
troubling, in that pupils with SEND in primary schools are in much 
larger classes than they experience in Year 9. If it is true that pupils with 
SEND are in general most effectively taught in smaller classes, then one 
might ask, why wait until their third year of secondary schooling before 
educating pupils in such small classes? 

We have seen that one very common classroom organisation 
strategy when dealing with large numbers of pupils and diversity in 
student attainment, especially in secondary schools, is to organise classes 
into sets, allocating pupils to classes for certain subjects on the basis of 
their attainment. We found that children with SEND will be more likely 
to be allocated to smaller lower-attainment sets. One needs to be careful. 
A small set does not necessarily mean the teaching is well adapted to the 
needs of pupils in the set. In one low-attaining set in a secondary school 
on the south coast of England, the class size was small — about 12 pupils 
— and the class was well staffed with a teacher and two TAs. But it was 
the observer’s view that children’s tasks were set at a very low level, 
seemingly the result of low expectations, with activities that were little 
more than playing a game. Any reductions in class and group size needs 
to be accompanied by careful attention to the quality of work, teaching 
and expectations. 
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Bringing it all together: Toward 
a social pedagogy of classroom 
learning 


In this book we have sought to understand the effects of class size. We 
have seen that much of the argument about class size has hinged on the 
strength of the association between class size and academic attainment. 
We have also seen that for the majority of commentators the strength 
of this association is judged to be modest at best, and the natural 
conclusion, accepted by many, is that class size is not important. For 
many, that is all one needs to know about class size. From our point of 
view, however, this is far from the end of the matter. To judge class size 
effects simply in terms of the strength of the association between class 
size and academic attainment is misleading and limited. To counter 
this point of view, the bulk of this book has been an examination of the 
relationships between class size and a number of classroom processes. 
We have seen that the association between class size and academic 
outcomes is embedded in, and needs to be understood in the context 
of, these interconnections. 

In this chapter we seek to develop an integrated and comprehen- 
sive way of viewing the full range of class size effects. 


Our model of class size effects: Mapping the 
interconnectedness 


This book has drawn on extensive and varied methods of data collection, 
including large-scale questionnaire surveys, case studies and systematic 
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observations from the CSPAR, DISS, MAST and SENSE studies, to map 
out effects across a wide range of factors. In Chapter 3 we examined the 
effects on pupils and showed that the effects are multiple, not singular. 
We have seen that the almost exclusive concern with class size effects 
on pupil attainment, which has dominated research and policy, risks 
seriously underplaying and even misunderstanding the effects of class 
size. The rest of the book has been a close examination of what we have 
learned about the effects of class size on key classroom processes: on 
teaching (Chapter 4), grouping practices and classroom management 
(Chapter 5), peer relations (Chapter 6), tasks and curriculum 
(Chapter 7), and administrative aspects of teaching (Chapter 8). We also 
looked at the connections between class size and types of pupils in the 
class (Chapter 9). 

The model in Figure 10.1 summarises our results. The size of 
the data base does not of course necessarily guarantee its quality, and 
in several chapters we were more reliant on the views of practitioners 
without the complementary data from, for example, classroom obser- 
vations. But we feel confident that this model captures the nature of 
the processes and their interconnectedness which we have found to be 
crucial to understanding how class size effects work. In the interests 
of space we do not refer much to other research in this section (see 
Chapter 2 for a review). 

Figure 10.1 is divided into three sections: contexts, processes, and 
effects on teachers and pupils, each encompassing several boxes. The 
following summarises each of the areas within the corresponding boxes 
in Figure 10.1. 


Contexts 


Classroom contexts: Time 


This box captures two main aspects of the classroom context that are 
affected by class size and which in turn have strong implications for all 
classroom processes. 

We have come to the view that time underpins many of the issues 
that arise throughout the book. As we have seen in a number of chapters, 
a central problem is that a large class size increases pressures on time, 
and that time - or rather the lack of time — seems to be a key underpinning 
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Class size 


Classroom contexts: 


Temporal (Ch. 10) 
Time Ability range, SEND. 


Context: 


Types of pupils: Class 
composition. (Ch. 9) 


Classroom contexts: 
Physical (Ch. 4) 


Space, 
Noise levels, 


Resources/materials. 


Curriculum/assessment 
arrangements (Ch. 7) 


Teaching: Interactive contexts (Ch. 4) 


Individual, Group, Whole Class. 


Teaching: Interactive qualities 


(Ch. 4) 


Teaching quality, 
Control/management, 
Live feedback, 


Knowledge of pupils. 


Peer relations (Ch. 6) 
General, 
Cohesiveness/integration, 
Supportive & caring, 
Quality of friendship 


Tolerance. 


Teaching: Differentiation (Ch. 9) 


Effects on teachers (Ch. 4) 


Workloads, 


Stress, 


Tiredness, 


Teacher retention. 


Grouping practices and classroom 
management (Ch. 5) 
Teaching: Tasks and 
curriculum activities (Ch. 7) 
Curriculum 
Tasks 


Space, time and resources 


Type and mix of pupils 


Teaching: Administrative (Ch. 8) 
Marking/assessment, 
Reports, 


Planning. 


Relationships (Ch. 10) 


Teacher—pupil, Pupil-pupil, General. 


Effects on pupils (Ch. 3) 


Learning/attainment, 


Interactive engagement, 


Work engagement, 


Non-attainment outcomes. 


Figure 10.1: Class size and classroom processes: Summary model. 
Diagram by the authors. 
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factor that makes a large class difficult for a teacher. The consequences 
of time are difficult to pin down since they are rarely mentioned by 
teachers specifically as a main influence. As a result we did not create a 
specific category for time when coding, for example, the TQ responses. 
Time has not to our knowledge been investigated as a primary mediator 
of class size in relation to pupil outcomes, but it seems clear from 
the numerous sources of data in this book that it underpins many of 
the problems teachers and pupils faced in large class sizes. A lack of 
time makes it more difficult for the teacher to attend to all pupils, give 
individual attention or attention to small groups, or provide a variety of 
tasks and activities, and adds to pressures on marking, assessment and 
report writing. 


Types of pupils in the class: Composition 


We saw throughout the book, but specifically in Chapter 9, that class size 
interacts with the types of pupils in the class in two main ways: first, the 
increased diversity of attainment levels and the presence of pupils with 
SEND becomes progressively more problematic as class size increases, 
because of extra demands on teacher time and management, and, 
second, a larger class meant some types of pupils, in particular pupils 
with SEND and low-attaining pupils, can suffer more. 


Classroom contexts: Physical 


Throughout the book we have seen how space in the classroom affects a 
number of aspects of teaching and pupil learning and behaviour. We saw, 
particularly in Chapter 4, that, given a fixed classroom size, the space 
available for teachers and pupils tends to decrease as class size increases. 
And we saw that this affects teaching approaches (for instance, a large 
class and lack of space mean a teacher is forced into whole class sessions, 
leading from the front), classroom organisation, pupil behaviour, 
problems with conducting group work and managing pupils with 
behaviour problems. 

As we also saw in this book, class size can affect another physical 
feature of the classroom context: the resources and materials used for 
teaching. A large class size can affect access to science equipment and 
computers, for example, with negative implications for teaching and 
pupil involvement in the work. Noise levels also increase with the size of 
class and this can have negative implications for learning. 
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Context: Curriculum and assessment arrangements 


Another feature of the classroom context is the curriculum and 
assessment arrangements which set a framework within which teachers 
and schools have to work. This is different to the adaptations teachers 
make to these arrangements, in terms of tasks they use in the classroom. 


Processes 


In Chapters 4 to 8 we described a number of classroom processes 
affected by class size. These are represented in the ‘Processes’ section of 
Figure 10.1. 


Teaching: Interactive contexts 


In Chapter 4, across the range of different methods of data collection, 
we found that class size affects the balance of the three main interactive 
contexts for learning: individual, whole class and group. 

Individual attention. The clearest result from the observation 
analysis was that as class size increases, the amount of individual 
attention and one-to-one interaction between the teacher and the 
pupil decreases. The converse also applies: as class size decreases, the 
amount of individual attention increases. An allied finding was that 
the child’s role becomes more passive in larger classes, with a tendency 
to just listen to the teacher talking to the whole class or another pupil. 
Conversely, as class size decreases there is more likelihood that the pupil 
will be more active, initiating and responding to the teacher’s talk. We 
also learned that teachers perceived teaching to be at its best when they 
engaged with the individual learner, working on the child’s present ideas 
and capacities, then using their expertise to choose the tasks and the 
approaches which would best support the child in making progress. A 
large class therefore frustrates them, and they feel they are not doing as 
good a job as they would like. 

Groups. Class size also affects a second interactive context for 
learning — groups of pupils within the class. This was seen in terms of 
how organising pupils into groups becomes problematic as class size 
increases. A large class meant teachers did not have time to teach small 
groups (which like individual attention was seen as pedagogically 
desirable); group size increases with class size, making teaching and 
classroom management more difficult. 
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Whole class. The third interactive context affected by class size 
is whole class teaching. Teachers adapt to having more pupils in their 
class by necessarily engaging in more whole class teaching than they 
would like. None of the teachers in this study suggested that whole class 
teaching was an acceptable alternative to individual support of pupils’ 
learning, and so felt it reduced their effectiveness. While in smaller 
classes pupils get more individual attention, in larger classes they spend 
more time listening to the teacher talk to the whole class. They may 
get more educational input, but this is at the expense of it being largely 
passive and part of a large group. 


Teaching: Interactive qualities 


The next part of the model as seen in Figure 10.1 describes the nature or 
quality of the teaching that takes place in the three interactive contexts. 

Teaching quality. In their own words (see Chapter 4), teachers said 
that smaller classes mean teaching is more likely to be in-depth, higher 
quality, effective, thorough, better, more varied, more adventurous 
and more attentive to pupils. There were three particular features of 
teaching, cited by teachers when considering the effect of class size: 
control/management, live feedback and knowledge of pupils. 

Classroom control/management/organisation. As class size 
increased, more attention was given to discipline, control and classroom 
management. Teachers described how they were forced into ‘crowd 
control’ mode, with adverse consequences on their overall teaching. 
Findings from the DISS systematic observation study showed that there 
was a consistent trend across both primary and secondary education 
stages for low-attaining pupils to receive more critical comments from 
teachers in larger classes. 

Live feedback. Another feature of teaching seen by teachers to 
be affected by class size is the amount and quality of ‘live’ feedback to 
pupils, that is, immediate feedback on pupils’ work. The benefit of a 
small class is that it allows teachers to do a better job of monitoring 
and assessing pupils’ work while they are working on it. This feature is 
clearly related to more individual attention. It seems similar to Brophy’s 
(2000) 11th generic principle of effective instruction — ‘goal orientated 
assessment’. 

Knowledge of pupils. Another quality of teaching connected to 
class size, and clearly shown in Chapter 4, is the way that having fewer 
children in the class allows the teacher to get to know each pupil more 
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thoroughly. This is likely to mean that teachers build deeper relation- 
ships or ‘connections’ with pupils, which also aids teaching. 


Grouping practices and classroom management 


Although groups in the classroom is one of the interactive contexts of 
teaching already discussed, we have identified in addition a separate 
box in Figure 10.1 because, as seen in Chapter 5, detailed analysis of 
teacher-completed questionnaires and interviews with teachers and 
pupils as part of case studies in schools showed the important way in 
which class size affects the teaching and management of classroom 
groupings. 

The setting up of within-class groups is a predominant feature of 
British primary schools, and we have seen the way that increases in class 
size necessarily lead to bigger or more numerous groups, and pressures 
on space and resources. We see that these features, and the mix of char- 
acteristics of the students in the class, also set the context for important 
but difficult classroom management and teaching decisions. 


Peer relations 


Another process affected by class size is peer relations. We saw in Chapter 
6 that the majority of teachers in both the case studies and the TQ were 
clear that, other things being equal, peer relationships were likely to be 
better in a small class and worse in a large class. In the case studies there 
were comments on how smaller classes led to more positive relationships 
and less conflict, more cohesive relations and less fragmented social and 
friendship groupings. A similar picture emerged in the analysis of the 
TQ responses, and we identified from teachers’ responses six main ways 
in which peer relationships were positive with small classes or negative 
with large classes: (1) General on positive relationships (for example, in 
larger classes pupils don’t get along with each other, there is more friction 
in relations, there are more arguments, fights and petty squabbling); 
(2) Cohesiveness/integration (for example, gelling and forming a close 
bond as a group in small classes; more fragmentation of peer relation- 
ships in larger classes); (3) Supportive and caring toward each other; 
(4) Quality of friendship relations (for example, in terms of durability, 
security, depth and lack of conflict); (5) Tolerance (for example, 
integrating newcomers and children with SEND, and less bullying); 
(6) Better working relationships (for example, working as a team, better 
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group work, longer and more detailed conversations between pupils). As 
we said in Chapter 6, it was only when addressing the benefits of small 
classes and the problems of large classes that teachers commented on the 
quality of peer relations, for example in terms of cohesiveness, support- 
iveness and tolerance. When teachers in large classes pointed to positives 
for peer relations it was only with regard to the potentially larger pool of 
potential social contacts. 


Teaching: Tasks and curriculum activities 


This box in Figure 10.1 identifies the relationship between class size 
and the curriculum, tasks and activities. While class size may not much 
affect the curriculum covered, because of constraints set by the National 
Curriculum and assessment arrangements in Britain, it can affect the 
breadth and the quality of coverage within each curriculum area, in terms 
of the types of activities the teacher sets up, and the support provided 
for them. Though the curriculum may therefore largely be a given, 
the teacher still remains responsible for selecting tasks and teaching 
approaches for pupils in their class. Compromise is an unavoidable 
aspect of teaching, but it seems particularly acute in a large class. We saw 
in Chapter 7 that a larger class made it more difficult to provide activities 
which teachers felt were educationally valuable, including practical work 
and investigative and sustained activities. It is likely that these kinds of 
activities will encourage deeper levels of knowledge and conceptualisa- 
tion. The danger is that as class size increases, the variety and type of 
educational experiences narrows, leaving the children with a potentially 
limited range of experiences of the curriculum. 


Teaching: Administrative 


The administrative aspects of teaching can be taken for granted but 
are often a particular burden for teachers in the UK, with the heavy 
emphasis on regular assessments and individual reports. In Chapter 8 
we identified three main subcategories: marking/assessment, reports, 
and planning and preparation; teachers’ accounts showed that these 
became more demanding for teachers as the numbers of pupils in a class 
increased. Comments from teachers in interviews and questionnaires 
show how much these extra demands have a negative impact on their 
own teaching, well-being and satisfaction with their job. Worryingly, 
we saw examples of ways in which the administrative burdens resulting 
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from a large class could influence teachers’ decisions about the types of 
tasks and materials for pupils, in the interests of classroom management 
and teacher workloads rather than learning. 

There also appeared to be a connection between some aspects of 
administrative work and instruction, particularly concerning marking in 
the form of immediate feedback on work done by pupils. The quality of 
this feedback is clearly vital for pupils, and we saw in Chapter 8 that it is 
more likely to be shorter and less detailed with a large class. 


Teaching: Differentiation 


We have added another box to our model in Figure 10.1 because, as we 
saw in many of the chapters in this book, and especially in Chapter 9, 
differentiation of teaching and pupil tasks, to match the learning needs 
of individuals in the class, is perhaps the greatest challenge facing the 
primary teacher with a large class. We found that differentiation was 
especially difficult when the class contains a wide range of attainment 
levels and, following educational policies toward inclusion, which have 
been a feature of education in the UK in recent years, this includes pupils 
with SEND. A large class would not be such a problem if children were 
similar in terms of their attainment, behaviour and motivation. 

Differentiation is different to the other boxes in our model, being 
an extra and, in a way, superordinate process to those described in 
the individual chapters. Differentiation is carried out, for example, 
by changing the balance of the interactive contexts, by changes in the 
interactive qualities of teaching, and through the provision of tasks and 
activities. In this respect it might be considered an overarching second- 
level factor rather than a primary effect. 


Relationships 


The final box in the ‘Processes’ section of Figure 10.1 can be considered 
as another second-level factor, in the sense that it is an overarching 
theme which permeates other aspects. Relationships are not often cited 
specifically by teachers but might be considered to be the web that binds 
many other processes together. We adopt a broad approach to the idea of 
relationships and identify three main components. Most obviously, our 
approach includes the quality of interactions between pupils and teachers 
in terms of, for example, warmth and individual knowledge of pupils. 
As we saw in Chapter 4, teachers can get to know each student better 
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in smaller classes, and this allows pupils to be supported emotionally 
and respected as individuals. There are strong reasons for arguing that 
teacher—pupil relationships are a key part of successful teaching. There 
is a strong educational psychological literature on the importance of 
teacher—pupil relationships (for example, Hamre and Pianta 2010; 
Pollard and Tann 1993; Kutnick 1988). Second, it includes relation- 
ships between pupils in the class — a theme developed in Chapters 5 and 
6. Third, it includes a broader way of thinking about relationships and 
class size, which we have considered specifically in this book, but feel it 
appropriate also to mention here. There are a number of allied terms used 
in the literature but the main terms suggested by the results in this book 
are classroom learning environment, psychological sense of community, 
cohesiveness, connectedness and belonging, and interpersonal climate 
(Bateman 2002; Galton et al. 2015; Finn et al. 2003; Finn and Shanahan 
2016; Finn 2019; Zahorik et al. 2002). Finn and Shanahan (2016) argue 
that although some of these factors can be seen in larger classes, under 
the right conditions, others are only really possible in small classes; 
for instance, close relationships with each student, and a high group 
cohesiveness. 


Effects 


The third section of Figure 10.1 concerns effects of class size on teachers 
and pupils. 


Effects on teachers 


One clear consequence of large class sizes, revealed in the TQ and case 
study results (see Chapter 4, but also in other chapters), is the cost 
to teachers themselves, in terms of feelings of guilt, stress, tiredness, 
having less creative energy, and their health. These effects should not 
be underestimated. When critics state that class sizes are unimportant, 
because all that matters is pupil attainment, they overlook the very 
real consequences for teachers with large classes in terms of strain and 
exhaustion. 


Effects on pupils 
In Chapter 3 we explored the literature on the relation between class 


size and pupil attainment, and also showed results from our own CSPAR 
study. We made the point that the usual way of looking at academic 
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effects is quite narrow, and usually restricted to the core subject areas of 
literacy and mathematics. We looked at observation and questionnaire 
data to show how class size affects other aspects of pupil functioning, 
including engagement in class. We made the point that knowledge is 
still scant on other broader aspects of pupil functioning, for example in 
creative areas, even though the effects of class size may be more marked 
there, given that pressures on schools and teachers mean that core areas 
can be prioritised over other areas. 


Toward a social pedagogy of classroom learning: 
Exploiting the potential of the interconnectedness 


The boxes in Figure 10.1 can be considered the ‘elements’ in the classroom 
context that we have found to be connected to class size. The elements 
comprise the classroom processes and contextual factors we have 
identified in the chapters in this book. The classroom can be considered 
as being a dynamic system and perhaps the three main points to emerge 
from the results in this book and in our summarising model in Figure 
10.1 are, first, the interconnectedness of components in the system, 
second, the fallacy of isolating an individual component for examination 
and, third, the need to examine elements in context. As Heft (2001) 
puts it: ‘Psychological functions at any given moment emerge from a 
confluence of multiple dispositions to act expressed in conjunction with 
the multiple and changing conditions of the environment confronting 
the individual over time. And considering the active character of animate 
processes and the changing character of environmental conditions, this 
is a dynamic, ceaselessly shifting process’ (318). The challenge is to 
identify ways of approaching the ‘multiple dispositions to act’ and the 
‘changing conditions of the environment’ at work in relation to changes 
in class size. We believe that the search for the interconnections between 
classroom contextual factors and classroom processes is not only 
important conceptually but also in terms of policy and practice. 

The elements in Figure 10.1 define the structure of the ecosystem 
of the classroom; the next step is to identify the interconnections within 
and between classroom processes and contexts when the classroom 
ecosystem adapts to changes in class size. It would help make this step, 
it seems to us, if we set out to consider systematically the appropriate- 
ness of the adaptations made in the face of class size differences. This is 
important because we have seen how the adaptations made by teachers 
to class size are not always for the best, as, for example, when teachers 
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don’t change their teaching approaches, or they adapt to a large class 
by hearing children read at lunchtime and marking for hours over 
weekends. 

In order to help with a way of conceiving of adaptations to class 
size with an eye on their pedagogical intent, we use the idea of a ‘social 
pedagogy of classroom learning’ as one way of moving this kind of 
thinking on, with conceptual benefits for understanding class size effects 
and practical benefits for schools. 


Social pedagogy of classroom learning 


We have argued that class size is best conceived as a classroom context 
for teaching and learning that interconnects with other classroom 
contextual aspects and processes. It is these interconnections, and, in 
particular, the way that teachers manage the interconnections which are 
the key factor when considering effects on educational outcomes. 

We have mentioned that Blatchford et al. (2003d) originally coined 
the term ‘social pedagogy’ to help show how learning in schools is not 
simply the result of teachers exerting an influence on pupils but that 
learning takes place in a distinct physical and social setting within which 
complex, multiple decisions are taken about how to best coordinate and 
manage the various factors involved, including class size. Kutnick and 
Blatchford (2014) then went on to show that classrooms involve distinct 
physical and social settings within which decisions are taken about 
how best to coordinate and manage the various factors involved. These 
components exist in dynamic relationship with each other, and effective 
teaching requires an understanding of their separate and interconnect- 
ing influences. 

Kutnick and Blatchford (2014) use the notion of social pedagogy 
to show how different aspects of the classroom environment — group 
size and composition, teaching roles, learning tasks — come together in 
a dynamic relationship that is both social and pedagogical. One basic 
idea is that it is important to adapt teaching — the classroom interactions, 
groupings, activity contexts, etc. — to more ‘fixed’ classroom-level factors 
like class size, classroom size, seating arrangements, characteristics of 
children and the curriculum. 

Effective teaching, then, is not just, for example, about determining 
what teaching approaches and interventions work best, in a sense out- 
of-context. It also involves recognising the interconnectedness between 
elements, and, going further, understanding what might be called the 
social pedagogic potential of these interconnections. 
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Following Kutnick and Blatchford (2014) we can use the example 
of groups and groupings within primary school classrooms. Each 
dimension of a classroom group (for example, its size, composition 
and degree of stability in membership) will have a different pedagogic 
‘potential’ and this will also be affected by the interconnections between 
dimensions (to give an example, group size in relation to attainment- 
level composition). This might seem obvious but, importantly, 
observational research has shown that there is often little relationship 
in practice, for example, between the size of groups and the learning 
tasks or types of interaction assigned to them by the teacher (Kutnick 
and Blatchford 2014). Most children, no matter what their age, can be 
observed to be seated or working in pairs, or in small or larger groups, 
and, moreover, still often working on individualised tasks. Given this, it 
is worrying that the social pedagogic potential for learning in classroom 
groups is not often considered by teachers, or a part of initial teacher 
training. 

Returning to ecological psychology for a moment: despite its 
insights and strengths, it can be criticised for implying a degree of 
determinism in the influence of the context on teachers and pupils. In 
order to take the social pedagogical idea further, we then also need 
to factor in how teachers make decisions and adapt to the classroom 
elements and class size. Teaching is an intelligent activity and intel- 
ligence is required in adapting constructively to the interconnec- 
tions between elements in the classroom, as well as to the curriculum. 
This leads us to consider how teachers can best take advantage of the 
pedagogical potential of these interconnections — how to take advantage 
of the affordances in the classroom environment. The idea of a social 
pedagogy of classroom learning needs to be developed further, and 
this is something PB is currently working on. Our hope is that this can 
build on ecological psychology by providing the basis for identifying the 
pedagogical potential of the interconnections between elements in the 
classroom system. We can though, on the basis of findings in this book, 
provide an analysis of class size and what we call ‘realising the social 
pedagogic potential’ of classroom processes. 


How to make the most of class size: Realising the social 
pedagogic potential 


One key problem in realising the social pedagogical potential of 
classrooms is, as we have repeatedly seen, that teachers do not always 
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change their style of teaching and therefore do not capitalise on the 
potential pedagogical and learning benefits of smaller classes (Cahen 
et al. 1983; Evertson and Randolph 1989; Finn and Shanahan 2016; 
Shapson et al. 1980). Stasz and Stecher (2002) conclude: teaching 
practice is ‘...resistant to change and ... teachers adapt their practices 
slowly and marginally to new materials and techniques that are 
introduced’ (29). Perhaps the most obvious example of how not to adapt 
teaching to make the most of small classes is when a teacher sticks to a 
largely lecturing style even when given a small class. The important issue 
here therefore is what pedagogical strategies to introduce to make the 
most of opportunities afforded. 

One approach to how best to adapt teaching to class size changes 
is to base one’s pedagogical strategy on views and research on effective 
teaching more generally. The review of class size effects by Biddle and 
Berliner (2002a, 2002b) draws heavily on such research evidence. 
Galton and Pell (2010) and Galton et al. (2015) argue that the 
principles of effective teaching are the same in classes of all sizes, and 
put forward six principles of effective teaching which have since been 
used in Hong Kong to guide professional development work for ‘small 
class teaching’. 

This approach is helpful but might be taken further. A next step, we 
believe, is to also recognise the value of specific research on class size and 
classroom processes. Zahorik et al. (2002) show clearly how one teacher 
in their SAGE project made good use of the opportunities accorded by 
a small class, while a second teacher did not. Their discussion shows 
how class size reduction on its own is not enough to guarantee effective 
teaching will follow. 

Existing sources of research and advice on teaching in relation to 
class size are not numerous. Readers will find ideas on effective teaching 
in small classes in Cahen et al. (1983); the books edited by Wang and 
Finn (2002) and Finn and Wang (2002), especially the chapters by 
Zahorik et al., Stasz and Stecher, Anderson and Bateman; the National 
Center on Education in the Inner Cities (CEIC) Review (2000); and 
papers from Eastern and Western countries in the recent book edited 
by Blatchford et al. (2016b). Evertson and Randolph (1989) argue, 
on the basis of an analysis of STAR classrooms, that a switch from the 
skills-/knowledge-based curriculum found in Tennessee schools at 
the time, to a more learner-centred one, with an emphasis on learning 
processes rather than products, would do much to help take advantage 
of asmall class environment. 
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As above, we need to recognise that teaching is about making 
sometimes difficult pedagogical choices. The problem we are raising 
here is that pedagogical choices can often be made with little regard to 
class size and what is known about taking advantage of small classes and 
maximising the pedagogical potential of larger classes. As we have seen, 
too often they will continue with the same methods, whatever the size of 
class. Consistent with the idea of a third generation of research on class 
size (see Chapter 1), it is not just a matter of reducing (or increasing) 
class size but of what changes to teaching then take place to make the 
most of the contextual change. 


Box 10.1: Pedagogical/teaching implications 
Teaching: Interactive Contexts 

Whole class teaching 

Individualisation 


e Management versus learning focus 
e Live feedback and assessment 
e Dangers of individualisation: Over realising the potential? 


Differentiation 
Using extra adults in the classroom 


e The strategic use of TAs 
e Extra teachers 


Teaching small groups 
Collaborative group work 
Relationships 

Tasks and curriculum 
Administrative aspects of teaching 


Size of teaching units 


In this section we draw on the results presented in this book, as well 
as insights from ecological psychology and social pedagogy, to identify 
some ways in which the social pedagogic potential in relation to class 
size can be realised. We draw together the pedagogical implications that 
we placed at the end of the individual chapters in this book. These are 
summarised in Box 10.1. 
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Interactive contexts 


We saw in Chapter 4 that class size profoundly affects the balance of 
the three interactive contexts, with the likelihood of more whole class 
teaching and less individual attention in large classes. One of the key 
pedagogical implications is to think strategically about the balance of 
these three interactive contexts in relation to the size of class. We address 
the first two interactive contexts now — that is, whole class teaching and 
individualisation — and then look at teaching to small groups a little later 
in this section. 


Whole class teaching 


In Chapter 4 we saw that whole class teaching is the most common 
interactive context but that teachers were often not satisfied with the 
amount of time they were forced to spend on it. The size of class was 
a major factor for this reliance on whole class teaching. None of the 
teachers in the CSPAR KS1 and KS2 studies suggested that whole class 
teaching was an acceptable alternative to individual support of pupils’ 
learning. Indeed, we concur with Jeremy Finn’s (2019) point that he has 
yet to meet a teacher who enjoys teaching large over small classes. 

The authors have witnessed exceptional teaching to the whole 
class, with clear explanations, insightful examples, and the careful 
drawing out of sometimes difficult concepts. But we have also witnessed 
whole class teaching which is superficial and formulaic, following the 
predictable three-step dialogic sequence of closed question, simple pupil 
answer, followed by equally brief teacher response. With whole class 
teaching the size of the class is fairly irrelevant — it does not really matter 
if there are 20 or 40 in the class. 

Whole class teaching is an appropriate method of teaching for some 
topics, but it is not a sufficient approach to teaching the whole curriculum 
when, as in England, there are relatively large classes and often wide 
differences in attainment levels within a class. Teachers in large classes 
are in an especially difficult situation, as we have seen, given that alter- 
natives to whole class teaching — individual instruction and support in 
particular — are more difficult. But the same problem can affect teachers 
lucky enough to have smaller classes, because they can still prefer whole 
class teaching over small group instruction (see also a review in Finn and 
Shanahan 2016). If they stick to the same amount of whole class teaching 
then they are not making the most of the opportunities of smaller 
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classes, which would include deeper forms of learning over passing on 
information. This resistance to changing teaching approaches in the 
face of different class sizes is likely to be a main reason why research has 
found only modest effects of class size reduction. 

The pedagogical implication is therefore to judge the appropriate- 
ness of whole class size teaching in relation to class size and to search 
for alternatives when it is found to be too dominant. We examine some 
alternatives below. 


Individualisation 


The second interactive context affected by class is teacher interactions 
with individual students. There is consistent evidence from this book and 
other research (Finn 2019; Zahorik et al. 2002) that the most obvious 
benefit of smaller class sizes is increased attention to individual pupils. 
A recurring theme of Chapter 4 was the value teachers attach to indi- 
vidualisation of instruction, and the way this is compromised by large 
classes. Teachers perceive teaching to be at its best when they engage 
with the individual learner, because they have the time to apply their 
skills to identifying the child’s present ideas and capacities, and can then 
use their expertise to choose the tasks and the approaches that would 
best support the child in making progress. This appeared to be a core 
principle, which meant teachers struggled in large classes. 

In Chapter 4 we saw some of the qualities of teaching possible with 
the greater likelihood of more individual attention in smaller classes. We 
saw that a very important benefit of smaller clases is that it is easier to get 
to know more about individual pupils, a point made by Finn (2019), Finn 
and Shanahan (2016) and Zahorik et al. (2002) (see above). 

Here we highlight our thoughts on two specific aspects of individu- 
alisation of teaching in small and large classes. 


Management versus learning focus 


We saw in Chapter 4 that one specific aspect of teacher—pupil interaction, 
seen to be affected by class size, was that a smaller class meant classroom 
management was easier and pupil behaviour was more likely to be 
on-task and engaged (see also Finn and Shanahan 2016). In Chapters 3 
and 9 we saw that lower-attaining pupils and those with SEND suffered 
more in larger classes in terms of more off-task behaviour and more 
critical/disciplinary comments from the teacher. But, crucially, it is 
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important that teachers make the most of this ease of management in 
smaller classes. 

As Anderson (2002) reminds us, one of the key ways that smaller 
classes can help teachers is to allow them to shift from a concern 
with classroom management to a concern with learning. Smaller 
classes might allow more individual attention and easier classroom 
management, but one needs to be careful that this does not become 
an end in itself; attention in a smaller class should not be so much on 
the ease of management, but on a transfer of attention to learning 
goals. Anderson sees this as a shift from teacher ‘personal’ concerns to 
a concern with student learning. In short, the shift is from the teacher 
to the students and: ‘As part of this transition, they become more able 
to see classrooms through their students’ eyes rather than their own’ 
(Anderson 2002, 58). 


Live feedback and assessment 


We have seen that one advantage of a smaller class is the increased 
possibility of live feedback on student work, and that this is in line with 
Brophy’s (2000) 11th principle of effective instruction: ‘goal orientated 
assessment’ — that is, a variety of formal and informal assessment 
methods to monitor progress toward learning goals. Smaller classes 
allow teachers to assess pupils informally during the course of everyday 
activities, and this can allow teachers to obtain a deeper apprecia- 
tion of what children know, and consequently follow up instructional 
support when needed. This speaks to one of the crucial aspects of the 
interactive aspect of teaching. It is likely to be more difficult in a larger 
class to monitor every student, while in a smaller class a teacher is better 
able to gauge when to provide additional explanations and when they 
can move on so fewer students will be left behind. So rather than simply 
determining whether or not a student has understood a concept — a 
relatively limited pedagogical strategy — the teacher can dig deeper and 
determine the causes of any learning difficulty. 

The advantages of a smaller class therefore seem clear, but what 
about a larger class? At the heart of the problem about providing live 
feedback in large classes is the problem about individual attention. 
In a situation where the teacher faces a large class of over 30, say, the 
management of the rest of the children while attending to the assessment 
of the individual pupil or small group is problematic. It is therefore worth 
considering whether there are alternative ways of managing feedback 
and live assessment. 
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For instance, as described in Chapter 4, the authors visited a 
primary school in Oxfordshire where pupils in a class of 34 received live 
feedback in groups, assessment was based on teacher and peer groups 
judgements, and the school prioritised live feedback and had a policy of 
not taking marking home. 


Dangers of individualisation: Over-realising the potential? 


The implicit pedagogy of many UK teachers stresses the value of 
maximising the individual support for individual pupils, and the TQ 
results showed clearly that teachers prefer to have more opportunities 
for individual attention and individual support for children, especially 
those who are struggling. However, we query whether this is always the 
best use of their time. 

One of the ways increased individualisation may not be peda- 
gogically valuable is if the increased freedom then leads too easily into 
personal and social activities and goals. This is an additional but related 
point to that made above about management versus learning goals. 
Zahorik et al. (2002) found that teachers in small classes that included 
pupils with the least impressive academic gains fell into this trap. The 
logic here is that a more child-directed environment possible in smaller 
classes — one in which pupils have more choice over activities — needs 
to be treated cautiously if it takes away the focus from learning goals. 
‘In short, teachers in reduced-size classes need to seize the moment and 
redouble their efforts to increase the academic learning of their students’ 
(Zahorik et al. 2002, 16). Similar ideas about the need for a constant 
vigilance when it comes to maximising learning opportunities in smaller 
classes can be found in Brophy (2000). 

A key theme, therefore, is to ensure we do not get seduced by 
smaller classes into a freer but less productive use of time and to ask 
whether we may be missing their pedagogic potential. 

Consideration of concerns over the social pedagogic value of indi- 
vidualisation also suggests to us that teachers can invest time more 
efficiently through alternative interactive contexts — for example, 
teaching to groups and developing collaborative group work. We 
consider these contexts in more detail below. 


Differentiation 


First, though, we look at a closely connected aspect of pedagogy to indi- 
vidualisation — differentiation. One of the key drivers of the desire for 
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more individual attention is to provide the differentiated input teachers 
feel is essential. As we have seen in several chapters, and especially 
Chapters 7 and 9, differentiation of teaching and pupil tasks, to match 
the learning needs of all the individuals in the class, is perhaps the 
greatest challenge facing the teacher of a large class. One of the strongest 
pedagogical justifications for a smaller class is that it allows more 
potential for differentiation. 

The need for differentiation connects strongly with the types 
of pupils in the class. We saw in Chapter 9 that differentiation is 
necessary when there is a wide diversity of attainment levels in the 
class, as is common in British primary schools. The inclusion of pupils 
with special educational needs and disabilities (SEND) in mainstream 
schools can result in difficult decisions regarding classroom organisation 
and management, and these are likely to be affected by the classroom 
context; specifically, the number of pupils in the class. 

It is obviously important to think through appropriate pedagogies 
for pupils with SEND, but it is also important to be aware of the 
educational contexts within which teachers have to work and which can 
make pedagogical strategies effective or not. We have seen throughout 
this book that one of the key ways in which teachers usually provide 
differentiation is through individual attention, but there is no point 
in having such a pedagogical strategy when the reality is that this is 
impossible to achieve with the size of class the teacher has to manage. 

We repeat the point made in Chapter 9: if individualised attention 
is so difficult to achieve, and the use of TAs to provide it is problematic, 
then this reinforces the value of thinking through group-based 
approaches to differentiation. The four common forms of differentiation 
we found in relation to pupils with SEND (see Chapter 9) were largely 
based on individual attention and the use of TAs; rethinking differentia- 
tion in terms of group-based teaching can be both efficient and valuable, 
for example through the setting of group-based tasks and instruction. 
We say more about group-based teaching below, but before that we look 
at more strategic ways of using TAs and other adults. 


Using extra adults in the classroom 


The strategic use of TAs 


We saw in Chapter 9 that TAs have become, in effect, the main way 
that schools in the UK have tried to apply inclusion in the face of large 
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class sizes. TAs have been used to provide differentiated instruction 
when schools have a wide diversity of attainment levels, and we saw in 
Chapter 9 that TAs are a consistent and central feature of the educational 
experiences of pupils with SEND in both primary and secondary schools. 

As we said, the increase in TAs had much to do with class sizes; it 
is difficult enough for teachers to manage a class of say 30 pupils under 
normal circumstances, but their task can be made more challenging 
when some of these pupils have SEND. We have seen from the DISS 
study that TAs often support pupils with SEND and that teachers find 
this helpful because they can then better attend to the rest of the class. 
However, we have seen that using TAs in this way lets down the children 
with the highest level of needs. The key problem is the, understandable 
but inappropriate, way TAs have been used as an informal alternative 
form of provision to hard-pressed teachers, and this is compounded 
by the lower level of classroom talk from TAs and the lack of time for 
preparing TAs to work with such pupils. It is widely recognised that what 
pupils with SEND need above all else is careful attention and monitoring 
from trained teachers, and we have seen that this is difficult to achieve 
with large class sizes. 

Following the DISS project, as well as concerns about the inap- 
propriate use of para-professionals in the education of pupils with 
SEND in the USA (Giangreco et al. 2005), there was therefore a clear 
case for challenging the status quo: that is, institutional arrangements 
and classroom practices that result in pupils with SEND having less 
time with teachers, and more time with TAs, relative to other pupils. In 
Chapter 9 we described the Wider Pedagogical Role (WPR) model, with 
the components deployment, preparedness and practice, developed 
in Blatchford et al. (2012), which is designed to be an explanatory 
framework but also as a useful organising structure for rethinking the 
management and deployment of TAs in ways that can make them more 
effective. Guidance for schools and teachers can be found in Webster et 
al. (2016) and guidance for TAs can be found in Bosanquet et al. (2016). 


Extra teachers 


Another obvious solution to the problem of large class sizes is not often 
discussed (no doubt because of the obvious problem of costs involved). 
This is to use extra teachers to provide the individual differentiated high- 
quality instructional support needed, especially in the case of continuing 
large class sizes and wide student diversity. This strategy, used flexibly, 
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may be affordable and, while more expensive than TAs, could overcome 
the main problems with using them. This approach is being adopted and 
tested in Norway as a result of a government-led initiative there (see 
Solheim and Opheim 2019). 

As with TAs, the use of extra teachers does not in itself provide a 
strategy: it still leaves open questions about how these extra teachers 
would be deployed. There are a number of alternative forms of 
deployment, for example, to conduct individual or small group pull-out 
interventions, team teaching with the class teacher, within-class 
individual support, etc. Solheim and Opheim (2019) discuss alternative 
ways of using extra teachers. 

For several teachers in the CSPAR study who had responsibility for 
pupils with SEND it was the provision of extra teaching time that was of 
most help; with it, they could plan for a division of labour that enabled 
quality teaching. For example, extra time allowed grouping practices to 
be used to maximise the input of two teachers, and powerful, focused 
teaching could be built on identifying the strengths and weaknesses of 
individual pupils. 


Teaching small groups 


We now return to the third interactive context within classrooms. We 
have seen the issues connected to whole class teaching and the under- 
standable drive in smaller classes to provide more individualisation but 
also some of the potential pitfalls. As we saw in Chapter 4, however, there 
is another interactive context — within-class groups — and in our view a 
more considered, strategic approach to this context can help release its 
pedagogical potential. We argue that this can follow two specific routes: 
first, teaching to small groups and, second, collaborative group work in 
small groups. 

We have found that both these routes are uncommon in British 
schools: that is, teaching to small groups is rare and does not seem 
generally well thought-through, and pupils also spend little time working 
together on tasks. For most of the time, the grouping practices are little 
more than a way of managing the seating arrangements. 

As outlined at the ends of Chapters 4 and 5, we suggest more can 
be done to encourage teaching to small groups. One way that teachers 
can seek to maximise individualisation and differentiation is to avoid the 
time-consuming attempt to somehow connect with individual pupils, 
one at a time, and instead organise their teaching to small groups. This 
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could have some of the benefits of interactive whole class teaching but 
would be potentially more focused and better differentiated in terms of 
pupil ability. It is in groups, therefore, where one might seek to maximise 
the effectiveness of instruction. 

One of the main issues here is that teaching to groups in Britain 
is connected to the very common practice of setting up and working 
with within-class groups organised into homogeneous ‘ability’ levels. 
The point of ability grouping is that pupils within each group are closer 
in levels of knowledge, attainment and skill and this therefore makes 
it easier for teachers to provide explanations and support. But we have 
found little evidence of differentiated tasks and teaching for different 
groups in the class. Instead, teachers tend to support individual pupils 
within groups. In the interests of effective forms of differentiation within 
classrooms, we need to develop efficient ways of teaching to smaller 
groups, and this is likely to be particularly helpful for teachers faced with 
larger overall class sizes. This is a good example of a social pedagogic 
analysis of interconnected aspects of the classroom environment — in this 
case, class size, within-class groups, pupil attainment levels and teaching 
approaches. 


Collaborative group work 


The second way of looking at the social pedagogic potential of small 
groups is in terms of collaborative approaches, that is, pupils learning 
together with a deliberate attempt to minimise the teacher’s input and 
encourage pupils to have more control over the learning that takes place. 

As we have said, although pupils are often allocated to small 
within-class groupings there is little evidence of pupils working collab- 
oratively in these groups. This is unfortunate given research showing 
that collaborative group work has a positive impact on learning and skills 
of negotiation, communication and argumentation and it is increas- 
ingly realised across the world that students not only need to acquire 
knowledge but also the desire and skills to work well together. We have 
seen that psychological theory shows that collaboration between peers 
is a powerful force in conceptual development, active learning and 
communication, and collaborative learning is one of the most effective 
approaches in the reviews of effective interventions in education (for 
example, Hattie 2009). 

Group work may be particularly helpful for teachers with large 
numbers of pupils, in terms of maximising their own time with other 
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pupils, while encouraging independence in learning. Interestingly, as 
stated earlier, we have also found that group work is less likely to be 
seen in small classes, probably because of the natural tendency to devote 
more time to individual attention. The case for group work is therefore 
strong for all class sizes. 

As described in Chapter 6, without effective strategies for teachers 
to promote successful group work in everyday classroom settings, 
attempts to implement and utilise group work often result in frustration 
among teachers and pupils and the marginalisation of collabora- 
tive group work within the curriculum (see Kutnick and Blatchford 
2014). In Chapter 6 we looked at the SPRinG project, which designed 
and implemented a new approach to group work in primary and 
secondary school settings in the UK. As described in that chapter, the 
SPRinG project was based on the need to develop four key principles: 
(1) pupils’ social and communication skills; (2) teachers’ skills to 
organise the classroom environment for group work; (3) learning 
activities that warrant group working and enable integration with 
other instructional approaches; and (4) how teachers can support 
groups undertaking group work. 

We have argued, therefore, that there are two ways in which the 
third interactive context of small within-class groupings can be used 
pedagogically to maximise the potential of small and large classes. 
Developing a strategic approach to teaching groups and to collaborative 
learning in groups is important in its own right, but is also a way in which 
teachers can help deal with the management problems we have seen 
resulting from large classes. 


Relationships 


The above discussion, centred on Figure 10.1, summarised three aspects 
of relationships within school classrooms: teacher—pupil relationships, 
relationships between peers and more general aspects of relationships 
in the classroom, including a psychological sense of community and 
connectedness. 

Relationships in the classroom can be seen as underpinning 
and informing many teaching and management decisions and, as we 
suggested above, relationships can be considered in the same way as 
differentiation, as a kind of second-order factor. Relationships are central 
to the idea of a social pedagogy of classroom learning. 

The most obvious way to consider relationships is in terms of 
those between teachers and pupils. When allocating pupils to groups 
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or differentiating work the teacher will draw on what she or he knows 
about their abilities, temperament, personality and their relationships 
with other pupils, and this will be aided by the more in-depth knowledge 
of individual pupils. Relationships are vital to classroom life, not least 
because successful instruction and support depends on the quality of the 
relationships in the class. The instructional and the relational are closely 
interconnected: for example, teacher morale is increased in smaller 
classes, which in turn means the class is more manageable, which means 
that students see the class as a warm and accepting place, which in turn 
means that the quality of support and instruction is enhanced. 

In our visits to schools we have seen many examples of some 
teachers quickly establishing classroom order, such that at a signal 
pupils can quickly stop what they are doing and focus their attention 
on the teacher. Yet in other classrooms the teachers do not seem to have 
established the ground rules, and no matter how hard they try, some 
pupils do not easily attend to what is being asked of them. Obviously, 
successful classroom control will be affected by the kinds of pupils in 
the class, but one underlying factor behind a productive classroom and 
attentive pupils is the quality of the relationship teachers have established 
with their pupils. The nature of the relationship and its creation is a 
highly complex thing, and it is fascinating how many teachers do it 
implicitly — but then relationships in everyday life are mostly implicitly 
developed, not contrived. It seems clear that strictness and punishments 
are not enough — this might ensure order in the short term but is likely to 
lead to passive and subservient pupils. Much better is the development 
of a relationship in which the teacher is necessarily in charge but within 
which a trust develops which allows degrees of freedom and a mutual 
focus on learning not control. 

The quality of relationships between teachers and pupils is 
important in classes of any size, and can help pupils in smaller and 
larger classes develop greater pupil autonomy and independence, thus 
releasing the teachers to devote themselves to pupils who need more 
direct support. The strategy here is in a sense to ‘make a virtue’ of the 
limitations of a larger class and to avoid the potential pitfalls of a smaller 
class. Trust is a fundamental aspect of relationships, and facilitating 
pupil autonomy, so the loosening of overt control and attention has to 
be built on the foundation of trust established by the teacher over time. 
Problems can arise when the trust of the teacher is not developed enough 
to let go of the reins. Obviously, much depends on the teacher — a more 
experienced and confident teacher, for example, could relax more and 
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tolerate a higher level of minor rule breaking (see also Galton et al. 2015; 
Pollard and Tann 1993). 

Teacher-pupil relationships are clearly important, but we have 
argued in this book that relationships between pupils are also crucial, 
and are also affected by class size. In Chapter 6 we saw the importance of 
peer relationships within the classroom and raised questions about what 
teachers can do to help develop high-quality relationships. We are not 
suggesting there is a serious problem with teachers’ management of peer 
relations. What we are suggesting, however, is the value of encouraging 
productive relationships between pupils within the class which also 
benefit learning. This is of value not only in large classes, in that it could 
help teachers make best use of more limited time with each pupil, but 
also in small classes (where, as we have seen, we tend to find less group 
work taking place) and as a drive to individual attention from teachers. 

In Chapter 6 we referred to the SPRinG project’s emphasis on a 
‘relational approach’ to develop collaborative learning and group-work 
skills. This is perhaps particularly important in large classes because the 
teacher is less able to monitor each group. In brief, working on the basis 
that one cannot just put children into groups and expect high-quality 
group work, group-work skills need to be developed through a devel- 
opmental sequence, starting with the development of trust and dealing 
with conflict, and moving through basic communication skills such as 
taking turns, active listening, giving and asking for help etc., and on to 
what we called ‘advanced’ group-working skills such as making group 
decisions, compromises and coming to a consensus. The key aim of value 
in large and small classes is to encourage pupil independence rather 
than directly teaching pupils. The rationale and principles of the SPRinG 
project are set out in Baines et al. (2017). 

We also mentioned above the broader aspects of relationships. 
The key idea here, in line with the first of Brophy’s twelve principles 
of effective instruction (Brophy 2000), is that children learn best in 
cohesive and caring learning communities — what he calls a ‘supportive 
classroom climate’. Brophy argues this is more easily attained in small 
classes. This may be the case, other things being equal, but the adoption 
of a relational approach, as just described, could be part of a deliberate 
drive to cultivate a sense of community in classes of all sizes. 


Tasks and curriculum 


We saw in Chapter 6 that the pedagogical implications arising from 
the data on class size and tasks and curriculum overlapped with those 
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addressed in other chapters. We saw that differentiation of pupil tasks, 
to match the learning needs of all the individuals in the class, is, as also 
discussed above, perhaps the greatest challenge facing the teacher of a 
large class. This is especially difficult when the class contains pupils with 
SEND, as it extends still further the range of pupil needs and attainment 
levels within the class. One solution we suggested at the ends of Chapters 
4, 5 and 8, and also in this chapter, is to think through more carefully 
the positive possibilities of group-based teaching and task allocation, 
because individual support is not possible for all in a large class, and 
whole class teaching is found to be unsatisfying because it cannot easily 
provide differentiated teaching. 

Other pedagogical strategies are related to the types of tasks. We 
saw in Chapter 8 that worksheets, which we found can be used as a way 
of coping in large classes, need to be allocated sparingly and strategi- 
cally. We also saw that one way of dealing with the practical difficulties 
of setting up certain kinds of tasks (particularly practical activities, in 
large classes, for example, because of safety concerns and resourcing) is 
to ‘stagger’ work so the rest of the class can be doing independent tasks 
as the teacher works on practical tasks with groups in turn. 

We also in Chapter 8 made the point, now reinforced by our 
discussion on group work in this chapter, that teachers should be doing 
all they can to encourage independent learning so that the rest of the 
class can be working independently on other tasks when a teacher is 
working with someone else. Schools should develop pupil independence 
as early and as much as possible, to allow teachers more freedom to give 
attention to individuals and groups. 

We also mentioned the potential role for TAs here. In order to put 
on labour-intensive activities like practical and investigative activities, 
one strategy is to deploy TAs to help manage these. To avoid the 
flaws in TA deployment mentioned in Chapter 9 and in this chapter, 
such deployment should be designed to complement and support the 
teacher and not, as is often the case, substitute for the teacher. The TA 
can also take on other roles, for example, a ‘roving’ role to supplement 
the more targeted support given by the teacher to certain groups and 
their activities. Differentiation of tasks can be managed more easily 
with a TA. 


Administrative aspects of teaching 


We saw evidence in Chapter 8, and also elsewhere in this book, of the 
way a large class adds to the amount of marking, assessment and record 
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keeping. At the end of Chapter 8 we looked at what steps might be taken 
to help. We argued that if class sizes and the curriculum, at least in the 
short term, are ‘givens’ and difficult to change then perhaps we need to 
go back to basics and ask fundamental questions about the purpose and 
need for, for example, marking, assessments and record keeping. We 
looked briefly at the literature on assessments in schools and showed 
that it now leans towards the view that marking pupil ‘products’ after 
the event has limited formative value for the pupils. More valuable are 
formative assessment opportunities arising in the moment by moment 
informal interactions between teachers and their pupils. 

Concerns about the excessive workloads resulting from large 
classes led us in Chapter 8 to argue for rethinking the type of assessments 
and record keeping common in schools, which teachers with large 
classes struggle with. We mentioned some possible strategies, including 
the creation of a school level ‘audit’ of the existing record keeping, 
assessments and marking that takes place, followed by a critical reflection 
on the value of existing practices. We gave the example of one primary 
school where they had taken a radical look at assessment arrangements in 
the school and moved to a prioritisation of verbal feedback to individuals 
and groups. We also referred the reader to a recent helpful report on 
reducing teacher workload by Richardson et al. (2018), summarising 
initiatives in schools designed to reduce teacher workloads, including 
marking and assessments. 


Size of teaching groups 


But any change to assessment practices, along with the other suggested 
pedagogical changes suggested here, can only be at best a partial solution 
to the problems teachers have with large class sizes. It seems clear that 
a class size of over 30 will inevitably lead to excessive administrative 
demands and other problems, which we have argued are not factored 
into the common view that class size is not important. 

There is a key classroom contextual issue here, which is the 
underlying need, especially in the case of pupils with SEND, for 
a small teaching unit to provide the degree of individual quality 
attention required. As we have said elsewhere, problems stem from the 
pedagogical requirement (of individualisation) being out of line with 
classroom contextual realities. The constant frustration we have heard 
from teachers in this book is the conflict between a recognition of the 
need for individual attention and feedback, on the one hand, and the 
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difficulties of providing that with existing class sizes on the other hand. 
Hence the reliance on TAs. 

There seems therefore little alternative but to try as far as possible 
to reduce the size of the teaching groups for pupils with SEND while at 
the same time ensuring that the amount of high-quality attention from 
teachers is not reduced. This is the last component of our model in 
Figure 10.1, and extra to the other classroom processes and contexts. It 
is appreciated that this is expensive but seems essential. This is standard 
in special schools and in Units or Additional Resource Provision in 
mainstream schools. A small teaching unit does not guarantee quality 
teaching, of course. We have mentioned anecdotal evidence about how 
relatively small low-attaining sets in secondary schools can still be unsat- 
isfactory because of the low expectations and curriculum challenge 
pupils experience. We have also experienced small class teaching in 
special schools that was exceptional in terms of the social and emotional 
support provided but very limited in terms of the focus on learning, even 
given the existing levels of the pupils involved. 

All the pedagogical implications discussed in this sense can benefit 
from a smaller teaching unit. 


Conclusions 


In this chapter we have pulled together the results presented in each 
chapter in the book. We have seen the interconnectedness of classroom 
processes connected to class size and looked at previous models of 
classroom effects. We presented in Figure 10.1 a summary model of 
effects. We have looked at the classroom as a system and seen the 
importance, when it comes to class size, of how best to make adaptations 
to class size differences. We introduced the idea of a social pedagogy 
of classroom learning and the idea of realising the social pedagogical 
potential of interconnections between classroom elements. We 
summarised in Box 10.1 some specific ways in which we can realise the 
social pedagogic potential of classroom elements. 

The work in this chapter and the book as a whole is a start but 
we believe there is more work to be done to build a social pedagogy 
of classroom learning. This will involve interrogating and integrating 
existing analytical frameworks of classroom influences on learning. It 
is hoped that enough has been said to show that what is intended here 
goes beyond the role of classroom context in models of teacher effects 
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on learning, work on ‘classroom environments’ and ecological influences 
on development - each of which have a more narrow and limited 
application. It will involve the search for and testing of a framework to 
represent influences and processes identified. 

We now need to draw out policy and practice recommendations 
from our work. This is our task in the final chapter of this book. 
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11 
Conclusions 


In this book we have taken a hard and extended look at the class size 
issue. We have analysed a wide range of data from the large scale CSPAR 
project and other studies based at the UCL Institute of Education. We 
have closely investigated the many responses from teachers, headteach- 
ers and TAs in the questionnaire surveys; we have gone over the rich 
interview and observational data from the case studies of large and small 
classes; we have looked in detail at the extensive systematic observation 
studies of the moment by moment behaviour of pupils and teachers in 
large and small classes; and we have also looked at allied systematic 
observation data from the DISS project and studies of pupils with special 
needs (SEND) (the MAST and SENSE studies). We doubt that there is 
such an extensive set of data across the world relevant to understanding 
class size effects. In this chapter we draw out some conclusions from our 
research on class size. 

We appreciate that this book has a lot of material in it for the reader 
to digest. In this age of tweets, blogs and social media we are very aware 
that many readers desire a short, quickly accessed statement. But we 
became more and more of the view that a book-length treatment of the 
class size topic was warranted. It allowed us to provide a full account 
of class size effects, emerging from our data, as well as formulate a 
comprehensive way of thinking about class size effects, which we 
believe also helps us resolve puzzles about class size effects that have 
continued to underpin commentary for decades. 

Two key features of this book are, first, to arrive at a new way 
of thinking about class size effects which incorporates the realities of 
classroom life and, second, to identify pedagogical implications related 
to class size changes. We hope that this book will help move the debate 
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about class size into a more useful and productive discussion. There 
is still much we do not know about the educational and pedagogical 
consequences of class size differences, and — with apologies for the 
predictable call from researchers — there is still a lot of research that 
needs to be done. We address more specific areas of future research 
later in this chapter. 

We begin with a statement on what we think is an overriding point 
that stems from our analysis of factors related to class size. 


Fallacy of the single cause 


We argue that we need to move beyond an analysis of class size in terms 
of the single cause, which we feel has bedevilled debates over class size. 
We have seen that much of the research and policy narrative about 
class size is in terms of the extent to which it affects or causes changes 
in pupil attainment. Common ways of addressing the effect of class size 
have followed this approach and have contributed to a view that one can 
identify a specific size of class size effect and compare this with other 
educational interventions. We have argued in this book that this is too 
simple an approach. It overlooks the way class size exerts pressures 
through its interconnections with many classroom processes, which, 
when taken together, have implications for learning, behaviour and 
attainment in school. 

Class size is not something one adds to the classroom, like an inter- 
vention in reading, but is rather an inevitable environmental aspect of 
every classroom that, from the outset, exerts a number of inevitable 
pressures on what goes on there. We argue that the search for, and 
judgement about, simple associations between class size and academic 
attainment is too limited and has fuelled a false and tired debate about 
class size effects. 

Of course, there are many studies in the social sciences and 
education which look at multiple causes and also moderator variables. 
Many researchers might argue that the statistical models they use are 
sophisticated because they have moved beyond models with single 
predictor variables to include multiple causal variables and even 
moderating/mediating factors. These days it is also common for 
statistical models to capture the nested sources of variation often found 
in the real world, for example, because children in the same school 
class tend to be more similar than those in different classes. Often these 
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considerations are handled by multilevel regression type analysis, and 
indeed this was the kind of statistical modelling we used to analyse 
effects in the KS1 and KS2 phases of the CSPAR research (see Blatchford 
et al. 2002a; Blatchford et al. 2003b). 

But we argue that this approach still tends to consider class size as 
a single cause. Where there has been an attempt to look at interaction 
effects, we think it’s fair to say that these have mostly been child factors 
like attainment level, not the kinds of potentially interacting classroom 
factors we have in mind, such as, for example, teaching approaches, tasks 
and curriculum. There is little research we are aware of where possible 
classroom-based explanatory variables are entered into analyses. 

Further, having put together all the classroom process data in the 
various studies we have conducted, we are more and more of the view 
that more is needed — beyond even sophisticated statistical analyses — to 
fully grasp the effect of class size. Put simply, the stats may be sophisti- 
cated, but the basic underlying model of classroom influences is not. For 
researchers who have often used quantitative methods of data collection 
and analysis, it may seem surprising (even to us) to say that we are not 
sure that any kind of numerical analysis, no matter how complex, will 
ever be able to model the complexities of how classroom influences 
work, as shown, for example, in Figure 10.1. 

As we said near the end of Chapter 6, it is also questionable 
whether a precise numerical estimate of the effect of class size will ever 
be achievable or make sense, because what this book has shown is the 
way class size is embedded in complex relationships with teaching, 
classroom management, administrative aspects, the formation of rela- 
tionships between the children, the composition of the class, and so on. 
In this sense, we see again the fallacy of searching for the single cause 
and single effect. 


Fallacy of the single solution 


An allied problem with the single cause fixation is that it has fed into a 
simplistic view that there are also single solutions to complex educational 
problems. For a variety of understandable reasons, schools are increas- 
ingly looking for relatively easy ways to address intractable problems, 
while at the same time they are encouraged to become more evidence- 
engaged and informed. It almost inevitably means that resources 
such as the Sutton Trust-Education Endowment Foundation Teaching 
and Learning Tool Kit attract attention, because they are deliberately 
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presented in an easily accessible league table with scores allowing 
comparisons between competing interventions: feedback, grouping, 
TAs, and so on. 

Aside from the debates about the way these approaches treat 
evidence and how they are constructed, the perhaps unintended 
consequence is that schools see things in isolation and not in terms of a 
more holistic classroom or school ecology, where different parts interact 
with one another and produce different effects. UK policy initiatives like 
the ‘pupil premium’ have exacerbated this, because schools are allocated 
the funds (provided for pupils judged to be on low incomes, generally 
based on the number of pupils eligible for free school meals), and the 
official advice is then to look at what interventions are supported by 
research as the means to select an appropriate intervention to help their 
pupils. In England and Wales ‘pupil premium’ funds are then, in a sense, 
used to lay a bet on a single horse. 


Addressing the aims of the book and solving the two class size 
conundrums 


As described in Chapter 1, this book addresses four main aims, which 
are to: 


1. critically review this evidence on the connection between class size 
and academic attainment 

2. better understand the connection between class size and classroom 
processes 

3. conceptualise how class size works and interconnects with 
classroom processes 

4. draw out the implications for pedagogy, that is, what it means for 
classroom management and teaching. 


In this section we summarise what we have learned about each of these 
and draw out the implications for practice and policy. We will also sum 
up our answers to the two Class Size Conundrums (CSC1 and CSC2), 
first identified in Chapter 1, where they are provided in full in Box 1.2. 
These were, in brief: 


e CSC1: How can we reconcile negative and positive views about 


class size effects? 
e CSC2: Why are the effects of class size not more pronounced? 


RETHINKING CLASS SIZE 


Aim 1: Critically review the connection between class size and 
academic attainment 


The first aim of this of this book was to critically review the evidence on 
the connection between class size and academic attainment. This is what 
we referred to as the ‘first generation’ of research on class size, and the 
basic material for much of the debate and commentary on class size. 

In Chapter 3 we reviewed the evidence and showed that the effects 
of class size on academic outcomes are clearest with the youngest 
students in school. The CSPAR research found effects in the first two years 
in particular. The policy implication seems clear and supports smaller 
class sizes in the first years of school. In the CSPAR study the effect of 
small reception (first year) classes carried over into Year 1 (second year) 
only when children moved into a similar or smaller class. We found 
that moving from a smaller to a larger class size between the first and 
second year of schooling had a significant ‘disruption’ effect on children’s 
educational progress. We are not aware of any other studies which have 
addressed this issue of continuity in class sizes over years and the policy 
implication seems to be to maintain smaller classes where possible. Our 
results, like others’, also suggest that smaller classes are particularly 
needed for those pupils with lower attainment levels. We also argue on 
the basis of the CSPAR attainment results that it is probably over-simplis- 
tic to talk about optimal class sizes in an exact way or threshold levels 
below which, or above which, effects on academic attainment are more 
pronounced. 

We also made the point that we need more ‘first-generation’ 
research on class size effects, that is, high-quality, purposefully designed 
studies of class size and pupil outcomes. To our knowledge, there are no 
dedicated studies of class size and pupil outcomes currently or recently 
in the UK, the United States, Australia, Canada or New Zealand, and we 
find this worrying. 

In the DISS systematic observation study we found that there was 
more pupil on-task and less off-task behaviour as class sizes decreased, 
and conversely less on-task and more off-task behaviour as class sizes 
increased. This was a very clear finding which we feel is educationally 
significant. But we also found that the relationship with class size was 
affected by the pupil’s attainment group. At secondary level, it was only 
the low-attainers who showed more off-task behaviour as class sizes 
increased. For illustrative purposes we compared a large class of 30 with 
a small class of 15 and this showed a difference of about 10 per cent 
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in on-task behaviour for low-attaining pupils. In the case of off-task 
behaviour, at primary level it was the low- and middle-attaining pupils 
who showed most off-task behaviour in larger classes, and at secondary 
level it was again the low-attainers who tended to be most affected. 

These results show that large classes are a particular problem for 
older pupils who are already attaining at lower levels. Similar results were 
found for pupils with SEND (see Chapter 9). Perhaps the most obvious 
policy implication on results on classroom on-task and engagement is 
support for targeted small classes for low-attainers and those with SEND. 

But we also queried the simple certainties of test scores by which 
to measure effects of class size. We drew attention to how the exclusive 
concern with academic test scores in first language and mathematics has 
had a narrowing effect on research. There has been a lack of attention 
to, and research on, class size in relation to other pupil ‘outcomes’. On 
the basis of teachers’ reports and our own observations there are some 
obvious contenders: as well as classroom engagement, which we looked 
at in Chapter 3, we can include development in non-core subjects, 
creative and practical skills, enthusiasm and confidence, problem solving 
and critical thinking, ability to learn independently, and motivation. 
Focusing only on academic attainment misses important features of 
classroom life which may be affected by class size and are likely to be 
vital for effective teaching and learning. 

We believe that future first-generation research will therefore need 
to widen the approach to pupil ‘outcomes’; as well as progress in the 
core subjects of first language, mathematics and science, there should 
be attention to progress in other areas, including practical and creative 
subjects, where the effects of class size may indeed be more marked. 


Solving CSC1 


As we said at the end of Chapter 3, we think we have found a probable 
solution to CSC1: How can we reconcile negative and positive views about 
class size effects? The gap between the views of practitioners and the 
evidence from researchers, policy makers and others — identified in 
CSC1 — is likely because the two lobbies have different kinds of pupil 
outcomes and a different model of effects in mind. The modest results 
from research and policy has focused on academic test results and posits 
a simple causal input/output model. But teachers’ confidence in small 
class effects is based on a wide perception of pupil functioning and a 
more complex, interconnected set of processes. We feel this difference in 
focus helps to account for the two different points of view. 


RETHINKING CLASS SIZE 


As we also said in Chapter 3, when thinking about the effects of 
class size, teachers are probably more concerned with learning as an 
ongoing process that takes place in their classrooms over time, and 
not with academic attainment as measured at a given point in time. 
Teachers, in other words, are concerned with class size effects in a more 
dynamic way as these affect the conditions for teaching and the everyday 
processes of learning. 


Aim 2: Better understand the connection between class size and 
classroom processes 


The second aim of this book was to examine the way that class size affected 
classroom processes. This is what we have called the ‘second generation’ 
of research on class size. Our work on these processes is reported in 
Chapters 4 to 9 in this book and is perhaps its main contribution. We 
drew on the extensive data from the CSPAR research programme, and 
the DISS, MAST and SENSE studies, including national questionnaires, 
case studies and systematic observations. In Chapter 10 we summarised 
these processes that are affected by class size (Figure 10.1). 

We have seen that perhaps the main point arising from our analysis 
of class size effects is the interconnectedness of a number of factors, 
rather than a single line of influence. This interconnectedness of factors 
related to class size is in line with the practitioner viewpoint, albeit not 
often explicitly expressed as such by them. The responses from teachers 
in the TQ surveys and the case studies, for example, repeatedly illustrated 
the interconnectedness of factors. Rarely do teachers, when asked about 
class size effects, talk about specific facets of behaviour or learning; they 
are more likely to talk about how class size affects space, which facilitates 
conflicts between pupils, which causes management issues, sometimes 
made worse when existing relations between pupils are poor, and when 
there are a few disruptive pupils in the class, which in turn causes the 
teacher a lot of stress and affects their well-being. Class size can get 
downplayed as a factor, but is important, nonetheless. 


Solving CSC2 


As we said at the end of Chapter 4, we believe that the results we have 
presented on the connection between class size and classroom processes 
help to answer CSC2: Why are the effects of class size not more pronounced? 
As we have seen, this breaks down into two allied questions: Why don’t 
pupils in larger classes seem to obviously suffer? and Why don’t pupils 
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in smaller classes more obviously make better progress? We said in 
Chapter 1 that this is connected to John Hattie’s concern with why the 
effects of class size reduction (CSR) are often so modest. 

We argue that if more attention were paid to these questions the 
answers might help us move beyond arid debate about whether CSR on 
its own is a good or bad thing. We have seen in this book that there are 
consequences of class size that are not captured by academic test scores. 
We saw in Chapter 4 that there can be changes in the interactive context 
of teaching and its quality, and that it can be the teacher who suffers and 
takes the strain of large classes; in Chapter 5 we saw effects of class size 
on grouping practices and classroom management; in Chapter 6 we saw 
the consequences for the quality of peer relations; in Chapter 7 we saw 
the implications for the kinds of tasks and the quality of the curriculum 
activities; in Chapter 8 we saw that a large class means more marking 
and preparation, and filling out forms; and in Chapter 9 we saw that 
some children in a large class may suffer more than other groups, partic- 
ularly low-attaining pupils and those with SEND. None of these effects 
of class size tend to be captured in debates about class size, certainly 
not when people take the view that class size is unimportant. But just 
because a process is not measured does not mean it is not an important 
consequence of large class sizes. 

Examination of classroom processes therefore, we believe, goes a 
long way to help explain the CSC2. One explanation is that in a large 
class, teachers, rather than children, take the brunt. We worry that some 
teachers over-compensate, for example, by spending their own time 
helping individuals, which can be at some cost to their own well-being. 
By mitigating the potential negative effects of class size, they thereby 
make them less marked, and this might also account for why the effects 
of class size on teaching are not obviously affecting pupil attainments. 

Another explanation, discussed in the last chapter, is that teachers 
do not necessarily change the way they teach when faced with smaller 
classes, even though they may feel they change. There may be teacher 
resistances to adapting to class size changes; changing the number of 
pupils in a class may not be enough for teachers to change the curriculum 
and style of teaching very much. Galton’s (2008) explanation for the 
relative lack of impact of a major class size reduction programme in Hong 
Kong is because teachers there adhere to the textbook for curriculum 
and teaching approaches. This explanation is similar to that identified 
by Evertson and Randolph (1989), in a study of schools involved in the 
STAR project, who show that the adherence of teachers to the mandated 
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curriculum in Tennessee may have minimised differences between small 
and regular classes. 

The important point here is that it is attention to processes in 
classrooms connected to class size that will provide answers to the lack 
of class size effects, and that without such information the obvious and 
frequently voiced conclusion that class size is not important is likely to be 
seriously misleading. 


Aim 3: Conceptualise how class size works and interconnects with 
classroom processes 


The third aim of this book was to provide a new conceptualisation of the 
way that class size effects worked. We provided a visual representation 
of effects in Figure 10.1, drawing on the work described in each chapter. 
Rather than a simple linear model, of the sort amenable to statistical 
analysis, this model seeks to summarise the complex classroom processes 
and other factors at work. We drew on models of classroom influences, 
existing models of class size effects, social psychology, ecological 
psychology and a new social pedagogy approach to help understand the 
effects of class size. We suggested that the boxes within Figure 10.1 can 
be considered the ‘elements’ in the classroom context that we have found 
to be connected to class size; taken together they can be considered 
as a dynamic system. We introduced a ‘social pedagogy approach to 
help show how learning in schools is not simply the result of teachers 
exerting an influence on pupils. Instead, learning takes place in a distinct 
physical and social setting within which complex, multiple decisions 
are taken about how best to coordinate and manage the various factors 
involved, including class size. We highlighted the rather neglected field 
of ecological psychology, for the insights it provides on the contextual 
influences on behaviour. But we also pointed to a degree of environ- 
mental determinism in this approach, which led us to articulate a social 
pedagogical approach that also factored in how teachers make decisions 
and adapt to the classroom elements and class size. 

This adds to our solution of CSC2. A key insight we derive from 
the work on classroom processes matches a point made above: teachers 
employ complex adaptations, whether consciously or not, to adapt to the 
number of children in their classroom, and this means that the effects of 
class size are never fixed. The effect of class size, in other words, depends 
on a network of classroom organisational and interactive compensations 
made by the teacher. From this point of view there is not a necessary 
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impact of class size on attainment; rather it all depends on how the 
teacher manages large and small classes. 


Aim 4: Draw out the implications for classroom management and 
teaching 


The fourth and final aim of the book was to identify pedagogical implica- 
tions related to class size differences. How should teachers adapt to class 
sizes? How should they make the most of smaller classes and mitigate 
problems with larger classes? 

In Figure 10.1 we summarised pedagogical affordances connected 
to class size differences by collating the key pedagogical implications 
identified at the end of each chapter. These included, in the case of 
interactive contexts, seeking alternatives to whole class teaching, for 
example, through more individualisation in teaching and getting to know 
more about individual pupils. However, we also pointed out that we need 
to be sure increased individualisation is devoted to learning goals. We 
offered alternative ways of thinking about assessment in large classes. 

We also saw that one of the strongest pedagogical justifications of a 
smaller class is that it allows more potential for differentiation, especially 
important in a larger class size with diverse attainment levels. Large class 
sizes at primary level will always be a problem because it is more difficult 
to provide necessary differentiation and individual support, especially 
for pupils with SEND. We saw that there are problems with the common 
strategy of deploying TAs to provide individual attention to pupils with 
SEND and those who are low-attaining; TAs should add value to teachers, 
and work alongside them, rather than replace them. There seems little 
alternative but to try as far as possible to reduce the size of the teaching 
groups for pupils with SEND while at the same time ensuring that the 
amount of high-quality attention from teachers is not reduced. Another 
strategy in a large class is providing individual high-quality instructional 
support by using extra teachers. 

We argued that there are two ways in which the interactive context 
of small within-class groupings can be used pedagogically to maximise 
the potential of small and large classes. One is teaching to small groups 
within the class. This can maximise individualisation and differentiation 
but avoid the time-consuming attempt to connect with individual pupils, 
one at a time. We argued, however, that we need to develop efficient 
ways of teaching to smaller groups and this is likely to be particularly 
helpful for teachers faced with larger overall class sizes. The second 
way of looking at the social pedagogic potential of small groups is in 
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terms of collaborative approaches, that is, pupils learning together with 
a deliberate attempt to minimise the teacher’s input and encourage 
pupils to have more control over the learning that takes place. There are 
a number of ‘resistances’ to high-quality group work and teachers and 
pupils often find group work hard and not very productive, and so the 
use of group work therefore needs careful development, and training for 
both teachers and pupils. We stressed the value of a ‘relational’ approach 
to collaborative learning and group-work skills, and this is perhaps 
particularly important in large classes because the teacher is less able to 
monitor each group. 

We also looked at the pedagogical implications related to class 
size and the administrative aspects of teaching. We drew attention to 
the need to find alternatives to the excessive workloads that stem from 
assessments, marking and report writing, especially aggravated with 
large class sizes, and looked at some ways schools have been dealing 
with this. 


Changing teaching in small and large classes: School 
leadership 


A key theme of the book has been what kinds of pedagogical changes can 
help adapt to class sizes, small or large. In the course of the Leverhulme 
International Network study, introduced in Chapter 1, we held a final 
two-day workshop in London. At this, as well as addressing pedagogical 
issues, there was also attention to school factors connected to any 
changes in teaching. Much of this came down to school leadership, and 
we briefly summarise some of the key points to emerge. 

It was agreed that some form of professional development would 
be needed to avoid the problem, identified throughout this book, that 
changes to class size do not always have an effect because teaching 
approaches do not change. This could take the form of workshops and 
courses, which might be incentivised through a process of certifica- 
tion (this was an approach suggested but not carried through in the 
early stages of the CSPAR study, when Local Authorities were looking 
for ways of encouraging teachers to take part). There were a number 
of suggestions of within-school supports, such as the identification of 
key teachers to act as school change agents, mentors to support and 
facilitate change in teaching and joint planning sessions. There were 
also suggestions about cross-school collaborations, made easier when 
schools are part of a local education authority or multi-academy trust. 
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A final suggestion was for attention to the kinds of adaptations described 
in this book, as part of initial teacher training. It seems to us important, 
in any case, for beginning teachers to be made aware of the classroom 
contextual aspects affecting teaching, including the number of pupils. 
In the Leverhulme International Network we became aware of exciting 
professional development work in Hong Kong, connected to class size 
changes (Galton et al. 2015; Galton et al. 2019; Harfitt et al. 2019). 


Future research 


We have remarked repeatedly that there are very few high-quality 
dedicated studies of class size effects. Here we offer some suggestions for 
future research on class size effects, connected to all three generations of 
research on class size. 

In the case of first-generation research, what we don’t need are 
any more secondary meta analyses of the same studies, no matter how 
sophisticated the statistical analysis or selective the criteria for entry. 
These tend to get funded because they are relatively cheap to conduct 
and relatively quick to do. They promise easy solutions, but these are 
inadequate for reasons we have explained elsewhere in this book. 

Instead what we need are new proper dedicated studies which pay 
attention to the limitations of previous studies including the narrow 
range of ‘outcome’ measures. It seems to us that what is needed now 
are high-quality quantitative studies which look at experienced class 
sizes (not PTRs) in relation to a range of pupil outcomes, whilst also 
factoring in variables which capture key classroom processes, suggested 
by the literature, along with measures which capture the composition 
of students in the class. This will clearly require sophisticated statistical 
analyses, along with a lot of attention to the design of measures so they 
are valid and reliable. Above all, these should be studies conducted 
with an understanding of the educational and pedagogical issues and 
processes at work in schools. 

It is sometimes assumed that classroom processes like teaching 
necessarily need to be studied using qualitative methods. This might be 
one reason why the number of studies which have designed and used 
measures of classroom processes alongside class size are very small 
in number. It is easy to see how the magnitude of the research task 
might well put people off. But what we are suggesting here is a bold 
move to adequately fund dedicated quantitative studies that combine 
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first-generation studies (class size in relation to academic outcomes) and 
second-generation studies (class size in relation to classroom processes). 

But in line with our comments on the limits of any quantitative 
research project, no matter how sophisticated, we also suggest the value 
of high-quality qualitative studies of selected aspects of class size effects. 
Several directions of research are suggested by chapters in this book, for 
example, connections between class size and peer relations and class size 
and non-core pupil outcomes. 

We also need high-quality third-generation studies which look at 
class size alongside pedagogical changes that will help teachers in large 
classes and also help teachers make the most of small classes. There are 
suggestions in Chapter 10 about possible pedagogical changes that might 
be used, for example, collaborative group work. 

As explained at the end of Chapter 10, we also believe there is more 
work to be done to build a conceptualisation of class size and classroom 
learning. This will involve interrogating and integrating existing 
analytical frameworks of classroom influences on learning, and further 
testing of a framework to represent influences and processes identified. 

This book has been about class size. In several places we have 
considered the use of extra teachers and TAs, and this points to the 
broader issue of using staff in more flexible ways. We have mentioned 
research in Norway which is resourcing and evaluating extra teaching 
staff (see Solheim and Opheim 2019), and it seems to us that more 
research on flexible ways of using staff would be valuable. We have not 
the space here to examine what some have called ‘innovative learning 
environments’ but recognise their importance and the value in more 
evaluation of flexible use of school space, for example, the use of multiple 
teachers working in large spaces. We do not have specific evidence for 
this, but our impression is that the majority of school learning environ- 
ments are still single classrooms, usually with single teachers. 

In addition, we can do more to learn from an international 
perspective. The Leverhulme-funded International Network on ‘Class size 
and effective teaching’ illustrated the way that better understanding of 
what counts as effective teaching can come from a comparative approach. 
But it also illustrated a number of complexities that need to be taken into 
account. We have seen that in East Asian countries class size reduction 
programmes have been introduced, in part inspired by Western research 
and by a desire to introduce more learner-centred approaches where the 
amount of teacher lecturing is reduced and critical thinking and group 
work encouraged. Recent research in African countries suggests that very 
different conditions of teacher employment and curricular and pedagogy 
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apply. One future direction would be to build a comparative perspective 
into the development of a social pedagogy of classroom learning. This 
will help move beyond the current tendency toward simplistic recom- 
mendations on classroom teaching methods based on approaches used 
overseas. It will help further test and validate the relationships between 
the two worlds and classroom context identified above. 


Policy implications 


Worryingly, the common but simplistic view that class size is not 
important has allowed some to voice what we believe to be misguided 
policy recommendations. As we saw in Chapter 1, one such policy 
recommendation was given expression in 2018 in media reports of a 
conference in New York in which speakers argued that class sizes should 
be increased to 30 at secondary level and that it would be a better use 
of funds if the money was transferred to professional development for 
teachers. Rather alarmingly, the policy momentum right now seems to 
be more about raising class sizes than reducing them. It is hoped that this 
book has done enough to show that this view is profoundly misguided. 
The point made in this book — that the UK is unusual in having larger 
class sizes at primary in comparison to secondary schools — should not be 
used to justify raising class sizes at secondary to match those at primary. 
Our view is that the converse logic is more likely to be effective, though of 
course more expensive: it would be better to lower class sizes at primary 
to match those at secondary. Primary class sizes in the UK are already 
one of the largest in the OECD listings. 

There is also the point, which arises particularly with regard to the 
systematic observation results reported in this book, that large classes 
(as it happens, particularly at secondary level) have a negative effect on 
low-attaining pupils and those with SEND. Such pupils are more likely 
to be off-task in larger classes and receive more negative controlling 
comments from the teacher. Any attempt to raise class sizes is therefore 
likely to favour already advantaged and high-performing pupils, who 
can cope in large classes, whilst making it much more difficult to support 
less advantaged and lower-achieving pupils. Raising class sizes would in 
other words be likely to disadvantage the very children who are already 
struggling. 

At heart, it seems to us that the mistake is not having thought 
through the implications for teaching and teacher workloads. A view 
that class size is unimportant, or that class sizes could be made bigger, 
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might be justified if teaching were no more than delivering a lecture to 
pupils. In such a situation, of course, class size is less important. But as 
we have shown in this book, teaching is much more than just lecturing. 
For example, in terms of what we have said about interactive contexts 
for learning, large classes might be okay when delivering a lecture to 
the whole class, but what about supporting groups and individuals? 
Throughout this book we have seen a number of ways that large classes 
have a negative impact on teaching, in terms of the quality of teaching; 
the amount of individual attention; the tasks and activities teachers 
can set up; providing appropriate differentiation of work and teaching; 
setting up and monitoring high-quality group work; providing the 
appropriate input from additional adults in the class; finding the time for 
essential tasks like marking, report writing, ongoing feedback on work, 
etc., etc. To propose that class sizes should be raised means that these 
important facets have not been taken into account. 

Along with the common view that class size is unimportant is the 
view that the most important thing is teacher quality and that funds 
would be better spent in training and professional development for 
teachers. We have seen that this is the view of Andreas Schleicher from 
the OECD, and the widely cited reports from the McKinsey and Company 
(Barber and Mourshed 2007), the Grattan Institute (Jensen 2012), and 
the Brookings Institution (Whitehurst and Chingos 2011). The policy 
implication of this is that any resources directed at reducing class sizes, or 
saved from increasing class sizes, should be directed at teacher training 
and professional development. We can probably all agree that the 
quality of teaching is vital. But as we have seen many times in this book, 
teaching needs to be considered in the context of numerous influences in 
the classroom and the school. In our view, what is being proposed here 
is a false dichotomy; posing the policy implications as being a choice 
between either investment in CSR or investment in teacher quality is too 
simplistic, and is no more sensible than saying we should invest in either 
teacher training or school buildings — both are clearly important. 

As Anderson has said: ‘Smaller classes provide opportunities for 
teachers to teach better; they do not cause teachers to do so’ (2000, 7). 
Just reducing the number of pupils in a class is therefore only one partial 
component of an educational initiative. Equally important is attention to 
developing informed pedagogical changes in small classes (and for that 
matter, large classes). We feel that there should be a place in teacher 
training and professional development work for a close consideration of 
classroom contextual features, of which the number of children in the 
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class is one. It is flexibility in the face of changing classroom contexts that 
seems important. 


The wider policy implications 


Much of this book has been about helping teachers cope in small and 
large classes. We have examined pedagogical changes that teachers can 
make with smaller classes to make the most of the opportunities afforded. 
But it is not all about teachers and what steps they can take. Teachers and 
schools cannot be held accountable for all effects of class size. 

There are two other possibilities. First, we can make changes to the 
external factors that make large classes so difficult. Policies of inclusion 
are commendable but difficult to implement in large classes, and admin- 
istrative demands are inevitable with large classes. Differentiation and 
individualisation are difficult to achieve with large classes, as is covering 
the curriculum in breadth and in the depth needed for learning and 
engagement. Teachers can probably do more to adapt teaching to small 
and large classes, and we have addressed this point when highlighting 
pedagogical implications at the end of each chapter, with a summary 
in Chapter 10, but we also need to consider whether there are external 
changes that can be made to help deal with the pressures of large classes, 
particularly to policies of inclusion and curriculum and assessment 
demands. 

Second, we can be bold and reduce class sizes or do something 
equivalent, like providing extra teaching staff. We are aware that there 
are huge funding and priority issues at stake here, with many competing 
claims on expenditure. Schools and middle-tier structures like local 
authorities and academy chains, especially in the recent years of 
austerity, have been faced with limited funds. We are also aware that any 
policy directed at class size reduction will be expensive and would need 
a strong justification. 

There are two priority groups in our view. First, the evidence from 
our work and others seems clear that it is the youngest pupils in school 
who would benefit most from smaller classes. Perhaps the oddest thing 
about class sizes in the UK is the way they tend to be larger at primary 
than secondary level. A main structural change would be to address 
this. The clearest implications are class sizes at lower primary (KS1, 5-7 
years). 

But there is a second group. If we have learned one thing in this 
book, it is how smaller classes clearly have a particular role in providing 
a favourable classroom context for supporting low-attaining children 
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and those with SEND; conversely, these two groups are most likely to 
struggle in large classes. We have seen that as class size increases, 
children in most need experience less overall teaching, more negative 
controlling comments from the teacher, and less individual attention. 
Differentiation is vital but difficult with large classes. Teaching pupils 
with SEND in large classes is a major classroom management challenge. 
It seems obvious that pupils with learning problems would benefit from 
smaller groups/classes. 


Final word 


In the first chapter of this book we started by saying that one of the most 
basic but under-recognised things about the classroom is that it often 
comprises one teacher and multiple children - and sometimes, as in 
England, over 30 children. We have shown in this book that both teachers 
and pupils are influenced in profound ways by properties and charac- 
teristics of the classroom environment, and in particular by the number 
of pupils. There has been a lot of discussion of class size of course; we 
hope we have shown that much of the debate has often taken place in 
ignorance of the very real effects evident when one looks closely at what 
goes on in classrooms. 

Our simple conclusion at the end of this book is that, yes, class size 
matters. We think that over-attention to the association between class 
size and pupil attainment ‘outcomes’ has for too long distracted attention 
away from the real consequences of large class sizes in schools. In our 
view it is time to reclaim the class size debate so that we attend to the 
educational consequences of class size. Amongst other things, class size 
affects the interactions in the classroom and their quality, and the time 
teachers have for marking, assessments and understanding the strengths 
and weaknesses of individual pupils. 
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The debate over whether class size matters for teaching and learning is one of the most enduring, 
and aggressive, in education research. Teachers often insist that small classes benefit their work. 
But many experts argue that evidence from research shows class size has little impact on pupil 
outcomes, so does not matter, and this dominant view has informed policymaking internationally. 
Here, the lead researchers on the world’s biggest study into class size effects present a counter- 
argument. Through detailed analysis of the complex relations involved in the classroom they 
reveal the mechanisms that support teachers’ experience, and conclude that class size matters 
very much indeed. Drawing on twenty years of systematic classroom observations, surveys 

of practitioners, detailed case studies and extensive reviews of research, Peter Blatchford and 
Anthony Russell contend that common ways of researching the impact of class size are limited 
and sometimes misguided. While class size may have no direct effect on pupil outcomes, it has, 
they say, significant force through interconnections with classroom processes. In describing 

these connections, the book opens up the everyday world of the classroom and shows that the 
influence of class size is everywhere. It impacts on teaching, grouping practices and classroom 
management, the quality of peer relations, tasks given to pupils, and on the time teachers have for 
marking, assessments and understanding the strengths and challenges for individual pupils. From 
their analysis, the authors develop a new social pedagogical model of how class size influences 
work, and identify policy conclusions and implications for teachers and schools. 


‘This book is sorely needed. It is evidence based, it is comprehensive, it is engaging, and it 
will add immeasurably to the debates and literature. 20 a 
Melbourne Graduate School of Education 


Peter Blatchford is Professor in Psychology and Education at the UCL Institute of Education. 
He directed large-scale programmes of research on the educational effects of class size 
differences and pupil—adult ratios (CSPAR), the Deployment and Impact of Support Staff 
(DISS), collaborative group work (SPRinG), and children with Special Needs (MAST and 
SENSE projects). 


Anthony Russell has had a career in primary teaching and teacher education in UK and 
abroad, curriculum development in Europe and Asia, research at King’s College London and 
the UCL Institute of Education, university teaching in Europe, five years of advisory work in 
science and the authorship of over fifty books for teachers and pupils. 
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